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The Wars in ITALY. 


| ti ot OT ar 
| 2 befieges Naples. French Fleet de- 
frais that of the Imperial; At. Antonio 
da Leva recovers Pavia. Andrea Doria 


" deſerts the French Service for that of 
\ Czar, Pope becomes an open Eucmy to 
the Florentines, and makes a League 


with Cæſar. French Army before Na- 
ples conſumed by a Police, which 
among the reft carries off-Lautrech. An- 

drea Doria takes Genoa. Confederates 
tate Pavia. Genoeſe' tale Savona, and 
ſet themſelves at Liberty. M. de St. Pol 

Wasa 6 Y ooh 2. 115% Uns 1936! taken 
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4. D. taken Priſoner by Antonio da 38: 
— Peace between Cæſar and the King of 
France af Cambray. Interview of the 
Pope with Ceſar at Bologna, where War 
is decreed againſt the Florentines. Cæſur 
mates Peace with the Venetians, and 
YH .with Franceſco Sforza, to whom be re- 
fores the Dutchy of Milan. | 


MEE AUTRECH being "AP en- 
709; camped with the Army under 
AM. the Walls of Naples, the firſt 
Conſultation was, whether it were beſt to 
try to force that City by the Violence 
of Artillery, and the Valour of Men, as 
many adviſed, who counſelled the Ge- 
neral to augment the Number of his In- 
Reaſons fantry for that Purpoſe, Theſe repreſented 
or vigo- 
rouſly at- the many Difficulties that would not ad- 
2 mit of a long Continuance in that Station, 
Vn as the Difficulty of ſupplying the Army 
with Proviſions, becauſe the Enemy, who 
much abounded in Light Horſe, and were 
ready on all Occaſions to employ them, 
obſtructed their Convoys; and the Hopes 
that Naples would be vg. to ſurrender 
| by 
= w Srmad Bn ie wal ed ue. 
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Port, and the Gallies of the Venerians, 

though promiſed every Day, failing to 
eome, there had entered into Naples, 
where Meal was fcarce, four Gallies from 
Gaeta laden with that Commodity, and 
other Veſſels entered every Day; that the 
Venetians ſeemed cold and remiſs in their 
Proviſtons, for, being obliged to contribute 


Twenty⸗ two tho uſand Ducats each Month 


for their Share, they were already run in 
Debt Sixty Thouſand; that Remittances 
of Money from France came but flowly ; 


that the Army was already full of Dif- 


tempers, which, however, did not pro- 
ceed ſo mnch from the ordinary Gravity 
of that Air, which uſually begins to be 


hurtful at the End of Summer, as from 


the Seaſon, which had been very rainy, 
and becauſe many of the Army had lodged 
in the Field. 188 | 


1Abrusen⸗ however, confidering the. 
great Number and Valour of the Defend-"* 


ants, and that the Fortifications on 3 
Mountain „ which might be ſuccoured, daa. 


A 3 rendered 


by Famine were uncertain, becauſe Dorid's 4. * 


Gallies being inſufficient to block up the way 


Lautrech's 
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A. D. rendered it very difficult for him to make 
GA) bimſelf Maſter either of the Mountain or 
of the City by Force, and, perhaps, un- 
willing to, lay out his Money on very 
ſlender Hopes, for fear that hereafter he 
ſhould not have enough to ſupply his or- 
dinary Expences, reſolved to employ him- 
ſelf not in winning the Place by Force, 
but by Siege“, in Hopes that, before 
much Time had paſſed, the Enemy would 
come to want either Proviſions or Money. 
Wherefore he bent all his Thoughts and 
Preparations on a Siege, wholly intent on 
preventing Victuals from entering the Place 
by Land, and ſolliciting the Arrival of the 
Venetian Gallies, in order to ſtop their 
Importation by Sea. Then, changing his 
| Reſolution, he permitted Skirmiſhes to be 
made, leſt the Soldiers, by remaining un- 
active, ſhould loſe their Courage. Hence 
frequent Skirmiſhing happened. between 
Parties, and with great Reputation to the 
Black Bands, who, by the Diſcipline of 
Giovanni de” Medici, excelling in this Kind 
of F igbt, had not as yet ſhewn their 


Proweſs 1 in the F ield, in a pitched Battle, 
and 


* What the Author means by 4/edio, a Siege, the Mo- 
derns call a Blockade, 
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and in a firm and ſteady Engagement. At A- D: 


this Time arrived in the Army Eighty Sy 
Men at Arms from the Marquis of Man- 


* . Ita © 
* * TT. 

al 5 PI 0 «SS — » 
r 


toua, and an Hundred from the Duke of 
Ferrara, who, though he had been re- 
ceived into full Protection by the King of 
France, and by the Venetians, had yet de- 
layed as much as he could to make any 
Motion, in order to regulate his Reſo- 
lutions by probable Conjectures on the 
future Event of the War. 


> . 9 "4% _ — 
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In this State of Affairs the Imperialiſts 
conceived Hopes of defeating Filipino 
Doria, who lay at Anchor with his Gal- 
lies in the Bay of Salerno, not laying fo 
much Streſs on the Number and Goodneſs 
of their Ships, as on the Valour of the 
Combatants ; for they filled Six Gallies, 
Four Pinnaces, and Two Brigantines with 
a Thouſand Spaniſh Harquebuſiers of the 
moſt valiant and moſt reputable Troops in 
the Army, with whom embarked Don 
Ugo the 'Viceroy; and almoſt all the Ge- 
nerals and Men of Authority, To this 
Fleet, which was under the Direction of 
Gobbo, a famous Commander, and of long 

7 Experience 
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Experience i in maritime Affairs, was added 
a great Number of Fiſhing-Boats, to ter- 
rify the Enemy at a Diftance with the 
Proſpect of a greater Number of Ships. 
Theſe all ſet fail. from Pofilipo, and 
touched at the Iſle of Capri, where Don 
Ugo, to the very great Prejudice of the Un- 
dertaking, loſt Time in hearing a Spaniſh 
Hermit, who in hisPreaching kindled their 
Spirits to fight with a Reſolution worthy 
of the Glory of their Nation, acquired by 
ſo many Victories. From hence, leaving 
the Cape of Minerva on the Left, they en- 
tered the Main Sea, and detached Two 
Gallies before, with Orders to approach 
the Enemy, and then pretend to fiy, in 
order to draw them forth into the open 
Sea. But Flippino Doria having the Day 
before, by truſty Spies, been -appriſed of 
the Enemy's Deſign, had, in all Haſte, 
requeſted. Lautrech to ſend him imme- 2 
diately Three Hundred Harquebuſiers, 4 
who arrived under the Command of Capt. 
Croche a little before the Diſcovery of the 
Enemy's Fleet. Filippino, as ſoon as he : 
diſcovered them at a Diſtance, though he 2 
Had with great Spirit made all the neceſ- ; 
2 ſary 
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ſary Preparations for an Engagement, yet, 
being concerned at the great Number of 
Veſſels that appeared in Sight, ſtood in 
great Suſpenſe: But in a ſhort Space of 
Time he was freed from his Doubts by 
perceiving, when the Enemy drew near, 


that there were no more than Six Ships of 
the Line . Wherefore with a bold 
Courage, and like a moſt expert naval 
Commander, he cauſed Three Gallies to 
from the reſt in manner of a Flight, 

and by fetching a Compaſs to gain the Be- 
nefit of the Wind for attacking the Enemy 
on the Side and Stern. He himſelf with 
Five Gallies went to meet the Enemy, 
who ought in Policy to have diſcharged 
their Artillery, in order to have taken from 
him his Sight and Level by the Smoke. 
But Filippino gave Fire to a very large Baſi- 
liſk of his Galley, which ſtruck the Ad- 
miral Galley, on board of which was 
Don Ugo, and killed at the firſt Shot Forty 
Men, among whom were the Captain, and 
many Officers, and the other Cannons diſ- 
charged afterwards killed and wounded a 
Mul- 

* Legni da Gaggia, © Ships of Scuttle,” or which 


have a Scuttle or Bowl on the Topmaſt, proper to large 
Veſſels of Force, 
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* — Multitude. On the other hand, the Diſ- 

1 ;charge of the Cannon from Don Ugo's 
Galley killed aboard the Galley of Filip- 
pino the Captain, and wounded the Maſter, 
and the Ships approaching one another 
there was a ſharp Engagement with Har- 
quebuſſes and other Arms. But the Ge- 
noeſe, experienced in theſe Fights, better 
avoided the Danger, fighting bended, and 
cautiouſly between the Intervals of Pavi- 
ſes*. While the two Gallies were thus 
combating with the greateſt Fierceneſs, 
Three other Gallies of the Imperialiſts 
grappled with Two Genoeſe, and had a 
great Superiority, when the Three firſt 
Genoeſe Gallies, which, making a Show of 
flying, had got out into the open Sea, re- 
turned upon the Enemy, and gave their 
Fire on the Side of the Admiral Galley, 
and brought down the Maſt of the Galley 
called the Neptune, which did her a great 
deal of Damage. Here Don Ugo, wounded 
in the Arm, while he was encouraging his 
Men, amidſt the Stones and Wildfire 


thrown 

* Paluefi, * Paviſes,* properly large Shields, but here 
ſeems to be meant what Seamen call *. Cloth, which  — 
are Cloths hung about the Lag-work of a Ship's Hull to 1 
ſhadow the Men from the Enemy in a Fight, * 
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thrown from the M aſts of the hoſtile Gal- 4- D. 
lies, was ſlain fighting. Then the Ad- 2 
miral Galley of Filipino and the Mora 
ſhattered and tore the Admiral Galley of 
Don Ugo, and the other Two with their 
Cannon ſunk the Gobba, in which Fiera- 
 moſea periſhed. In the mean time the 
other Gallies of Filippins had reſcued thoſe _— 
Two Gallies of theirs which were op- Impe- | 
preſſed by the Spaniards, and taken their — 5% 
Pinnaces. Only Two Gallies of theEngage- 
Spaniards, ſeeing the Victory in the Ene- 
my's Hands, made a ſhift to eſcape much 
ſhattered. At the ſame time the Mar- 
quis del Guaſto and Aſcanto, their Galley 
ready to fink and in Flames, the Oars 
broken, and almoſt all the Soldiers killed, 
and themſelves wounded, were made Pri- 
ſoners, the Splendor of their gilt Arms 
ſaving them from Death. Filippino was 
pretty much affiſted in this Engagement 
by the Galley Slaves whom he releaſed, 
who were for the moſt Part Turks and 
Moors, and fought excellently well. Don 
Ugo was dead and thrown into the Sea, 
and ſo was Fieramoſca ; there remained 
Priſoners the Marquis del Guaſto, Aſcanis 
Colonna, 


* — — 
* 


\ 
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A. p. Cms, the Prince of Salerno, Santa 
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| $4 Croce, Camillh Colorma, Gobbo, Serenone, 


N. aples 


and many other Officers and Gentlemen 
of the Soldiers above a Thouſand were 
killed; of the French were but few killed 


or wounded. Hlippino ſent the Priſoners 


with Three Gallies to Andrea Doria, and 


not long after one of the Gallies that 


had faved themſelves deſerted to the 


Tnrs Victory gave great Hopes to the | 


French of the Succeſs of the whole Under- 
taking, and, perhaps, greater than would 
have beea requiſite, fince it made Lautrech 
in ſome meaſure more ſlack in his Provi- 
ſions; but it filled thelmperialiſts with great 
Terror, as doubting that they ſhould want 
the Means of Subliftence, being wholly 
deprived of the Dominion of the Sea, and 


wanert-raitened in many Parts by Land, eſpe- 


cially fince the Loſs of Pozzrolo, for by 
that Road great Quantities ' of Victuals 
were conveyed to Naples, in which was 
already a great Scarcity of Meal and Fleſh, 
and but a ſmall Quantity of Wine. Where- 
fore the Day after the Defeat they turned 


out 


1 
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out of the City a great Number of uſeleſs 4. 1 
Mouths, and, eſtabliſhing an Order in the 
Diſtribution of Food, took care that the 
German Foot ſhould ſuffer leſs than the 


other Soldiers. 


Tus Circumſtances were very flat- 

tering to Lautrech, whoſe Hopes were till 

much more increaſed by the Interception 

of a Brigantine on the 7th of May with 
Letters of the Generals to Cæſar, by 
which they ſignified that they had loſt the 
Flower of the Army; that there was not 

in Naples Corn for above a Month and 

half, but that they ground their Meal by 
Strength of Arm; that the Germans began 

to be tumultuous, and that there was no 
further Remedy for theſe Evils but by the 
ſpeedy Arrival of ſome Proviſion of Money, 

and of Succours by Sea and Land. It was Cr 
added, that the Plague was begun in Na- — 
ples, which is very contagious where are 
German Soldiers, becauſe they abſtain not 

from converſing with the Infected, nor 

from managing their Concerns, 


On 
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ll. - On the other fide the French ſuffered 
for want of Water, ſince from Poggio 
Reale to the Front of the Army were 
nothing but Ciſterns which ſerved the 
Troops; Sickneſs alſo increaſed in the 
Camp, and the Enemy, being much ſu- 
perior in Light Hotſe, was continually 
making Sallies, eſpecially by the Way 
that leads to Somma, and not only con- 
veyed into the City Plenty of Fleſh and 
Wine, but frequently intercepted the 
Convoys of Proviſions that were coming 
to the French Army. Many ſollicited 
Lautrech to take into his Service ſome 
Light Horſe for oppoſing thoſe of the 
Obſtinacy Enemy: But he not only refuſed to do it, 
of Lau- 5 even permitted the greater Part of the 
eb. French Cavalry to diſperſe themſelves into 
Capua, Averſa, and Nola, which gave 
the Enemy more Liberty to act as above 
related. He was adviſed by others, ſince 
the Infantry of the Army was diminiſned 
by Sickneſs, to raiſe Seven or Eight Thou- 
ſand Foot, for recruiting his Infantry, and 
alſo for making it ſtronger, as it had been 
deſired from the Beginning. But he re- 
fuſed 
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fuſed to do it, alledging, that he wanted 75 = 


8 Money, though at that time he had re 
ceived a convenient Supply from France, 


beſides the Revenue from the Duty on 
the Sheep of Puglia, and of the conquered 
Towns; and the Lords of the Kingdom 


who attended him had been ready to lend 


him no ſmall Sums of Money. 


HE RE it will be worth our Pains to 


confider what Diſorders are occaſioned by rn. Ruin 
of thoſe who are entruſted of his 


the Obſtinacy 


15 


with the Management of great Affairs. T. 


Lautrech was, without doubt, the princi- 
pal General in the Kingdom of France, of 
long Experience in War, and of very great 
Authority in the Army; but of a haughty 
and imperious Nature, who, truſting to 


himſelf alone, while he deſpiſed the Coun- 


ſels of all others, while he would hearken 
to nobody, while he thought it a Diſgrace 
that Men ſhould diſcover that he was not 
always governed by his own Judgment, 
omitted thoſe Proviſions which, had they 
been employed, would, perhaps, have ſe- 
cured the Victory, but, being deſpiſed, 

were 


/ 
| 
| 
| 
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9” of were e the Oceaſion of reducing the Enter- 


wy} Priſe, begun with ſuch great Hopes, to 
ſe utmoſt Ruin. 


| Tu E Soldiers of the Black Bands Kr 
Bravery it every Day, being quartered in the 
the Black Front of the Army, and their Exceſs of 
_ Courage carrying them ſo near the Walls 
of Naples as to expoſe them to the Shot 
of the Harquebuſſes from thence, and 


they were cut down by the Enemy's Horſe. 
Hence, finding the Diſadvantage, of ſkir- 
miſhing without Cavalry . under the Walls 
of Naples, they began to be more cautious, 
and not ſo frequently to engage in ſuch 


Conteſts. 


AFTER the aul Vieey the Town 
Prog" of Stabbia on the Sea Coaſt ſurrendered 
French, to Lautrech, but not the Caftle. San Ger- 
| muaano had alſo ſubmitted ; and the Troops 
j that were in Gasta having recovered Fonds 
| and the Country about it, Lautrech ſent 
i} thither Don Ferrando Gaetano, Son of the 
Duke of Trajetto, and the Prince of Melj, 
it who had newly "_ with the Frencb, 
becauſe 


having no Cavalry to ſecure their Retreat, 
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THE WARS IN TTALY. t7 
becauſe the Imperial Generals took but . 


little Care to get him releaſed, who eaſily 
repoſſeſſed 'themſelves of thoſe Places. 
Simone Romano alſo made a great Progreſs in 
Calabria, through the Readineſs of the 
Tous to own the N ame of the French. 


Bux theſe Adtions were not ſufficient 

to obtain the Victory of the War, which Lag 
wholly depended on the Conqueſt or De- — 
fence of Naples. Lautrech, therefore, Naples. 
principally intent on the Siege, and not 
wholly deſpairing of carrying Naples by 
Force, ſince ſo many of the Spaniſh Foot 
had been killed in the naval Engagement, 
ſollicited the Coming of the French and 
Venetian Fleets, that he might deprive 
that City of all Conveyance of Proviſions 
by Sea. He alſo advanced the Front of 
his Army more forward on a Hill nearer 
to Naples and to the Mountain of San 
Martino, where an Intrenchment was 
made by the Black Bands, not only for 
carrying a Trench from that Hill as far ag 
the Sea Coaſt, and which, having at its 
Extremity towards the Sea a Redoubt, 
ſhould block up the Road to Semma, but 

Vor. X. B alſo 


xg THE HISTORY OF. 
4. D. alſo for attempting, as ſoon as the Fleet 
ere arrived, to take the Mountain of 
San Martino by Force, after having firſt 
caſt up another Intrenchment between the 
City and that Mountain, that one might 
not ſuccour the other; which done, he 
. | deſigned at the fame time to affault 
Naples with the Fleets on the Side of the 
Sea, and while he cannonaded the Town' 
from the Front of the Camp on the In- 
fide, to attack it without by one Part of 
the Army, and with the other to ſtorm the 
Mountain, that the Enemy being neceſſita- 
ted to divide their Troops into ſo many 
Places might the more eaſily be forced in 
one Quarter or other. He took Care, 
however, in removing the Front of the 
Camp to a greater Diſtance, not to aban- 
don Poggio Reale, leſt the Enemy by re- 
covering it might deprive him of the Con- 
veniency of Water, but drew the Rear of 

his Camp cloſer together. 


Tals Scheme was well laid, but op- 
=Y poſed by many Difficulties in the Exe- 
Scheme cution; for neither could the Trenches, 
fruſtrated. which were to be carried to the Sea above 


| l 5 | 2 
* 9 . 
= -4 = * 


a Mile in mn be * for want of * D. 
Pioneers, and becauſe of the Sickneſs — 


among the Soldiers; nor did the Fleets 


arrive; as Neceſſity would have required, 
either for a Siege or a Storm. For Andrea 


Doria with the Gallies that were at Genon 
prepared at 


did not move, of the Fleet 
Marfeilles nothing was heard, and the Ve- 


netians, more intent on their own Intereſt 
than on the common Benefit, or rather 


their principal Intereſt, employed their 
Fleet in the Enterpriſe on Brindiſi and 


Otranto; of which Cities Otranto had ca- 


pitulated to ſurrender if it were not relieved 
within Sixteen Days, and though Brin- 


difs had admitted the Venetiam by an 
Agreement, the Caſtles ſtill held aut for 


Cæſar, that by the Sea fo ſtrong that there 
were no Hopes of taking it by Force, but 


the great Caſtle within the City ſeemed no 
longer able to make Reſiſtance, having 
las two Outworks. 


7 


On the 12th of May A planted 


his Cannon on the Hill, and battered 3 


large Tower which greatly annoyed the 
B 2 Field. 


Siege. 
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| = D. Field. He alſo frequently fired into the 
Ar own, but with little Succeſs, and ſome- 
times there were Skirmiſhes' at Sant An- 

tonio. On the 16th the Artillery planted. 

on the Top of the Hill-played upon cer-- 

tain large Towers between the Gate of 

San Gennaro and the Capuan Gate, and 

prevented the carrying on a Baſtion en | 


* W N * begun. 


. Naples th greateſt part of the Sub- 
the Gar- ſiſtence was on boiled Corn, and Num- 
riſon. bers left the Town every Day; and the 
Germans, though they ſuffered leſs than 
others, made frequent Proteſts for Want 
of Bread, and much more of Wine and 
Fleſh, for Want of which they ſuffered 
greatly, though, beſides other Arts, they 
were ſufficiently n with falſe * 


a Relief. 


Befiegers | 0 x the 1 ol the Beſiegers worked on 
= 7 a new Intrenchment and a Redoubt, on 
which they deſigned, as ſoon as it ſhould 
be perfected, to plant two Cannons for 
ruining two Mills near the Maddalena, 


| N * two — of Germans, 
which 
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which had never yet been attempted, be- 4- P. 
- cauſe they were in a Condition to be ſuc- wy uy 
coured from Naples. 


H1iTHERTo the Affairs of the French 
had been attended with nothing but Pro- , z 
ſperity; but from this time began, thro Aﬀairs 
occult Cauſes, to tend towards a Decline. n 
For Filipino Doria, by Orders ſecretly 
received, as it was known afterwards, 
from Andrea Doria, had retired with the 
Gallies to the Coaſt of Pozzuolo, fo that 
ſome Quantity of Proviſions in Barks was 
continually entering Naples, where had 
remained few others beſide Soldiers. And 
though the Venetian Fleet, after the Ac- 
quiſition of Otranto, gave Hopes every 
Hour of coming to Naples, yet they de- 
layed in Expegation of ſoon obtaining the 
great Caſtle of Brindiſi. Diſtempers alſo 
increaſed hourly in the Army; and the 
-Black Bands, who, formerly, when Occa- 
ſion called to Action, appeared in a Body 
of above Three Thouſand, now, between 
Wounded, Sick, and Dead, ſcarce made 
up Two Thouſand. 
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4 p. = 
Fe coef ON the 22d the Spaniards attacked the = 
Guard of the Beſiegers in the newTrenches, Mx 
Orotio 4 
Buclime Where they were working in Hopes of 
killed. finiſhing them in Six or Eight Days; and 
Oratio Baglione, who was with a ſmall ® 
Company in a dangerous Place, was ſlain 
fighting; a Death more worthy of a. pri- 
vate Soldier than of a General. From this 
Diſorder the Imperialiſts, conceiving Hopes 
of greater Succeſs, made a new Sally in a 
very large Body ; but the Camp putting 
themſelves in Arms, and a ſtrong Guard be- 
ing poſted at the Trenches, they retired. 


FILIPPINo, however, after many In- 

— ſtances uſed with him, returned anew 
curſons. into the Bay of Naples; and on the 27th 
the Trenches were not yet finiſhed, which 

had been begun for ſtopping up the Road 
towards Somma, The Spaniards alſo made 
Excurſions every Day, and infeſted the 

Roads, conveying great Quantities of Fleſh 

into the City, and meeting with little 
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Diſturbance from the Cavalry of the 
Camp, becauſe they very rarely marched 


out. And now Lautrech began to deſire a 
()  Supple- 
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THE WARS IN ITALY. 
Sopplement of Foot; but, becauſe he 4: | 

would not yield in every Reſpect to Ge 
Counſel of others, he infiſted on having 6 
= Six Thouſand Men of any Nation ſent 
him out of France by Sea; for Want and 
= Sickneſs had induced Multitudes to leave 
the Camp, and amidſt ſo many Diffi- 
culties he himſelf began to be the only 
Perſon that had any Hopes of Victory, 
which he grounded on the Famine of the 


City. 


I the mean time Simone Romano, with 
Two Thouſand Foot between Corficans pn 
and Peaſants, had a proſperous Career of ſucceſaful 
Succeſs in Calabria: For though he was 4 . 1 
oppoſed by the Prince of Biſignano, and a 
Son of Alurcone with a Thouſand Foot of 
the Country, yet they found it difficult to 
make Head againſt him ; wherefore the 
Son of Marcone retired into Taranto, leav- 
ing the Prince in the Field. But ſoon 
after Simone made himſelf Maſter of Co- 
ſenza by Agreement, and then ſeizing on 
a neighbouring Town he took Priſoners 
the Prince of Stigliano, and the Marquis 
of Eu his Son, with two others of his 


B 4 | Sons. 
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2 THE HISTORY OF 
A. * Sons. But in Puglia thoſe who held 
| tv Marfredmnia' in the Name of Czſar ſcoured 
| all the Country, the Horſe and Foot f 
the Venetians not reſiſting them, being 
employed in the Acquiſition of thoſe 
Towns abovementioned, 190 


Non were all Things at t Fence in the 
Territory of Rome; for Sciarra Colonna 
_ having taken Paliano, though it was de- 
near Rome fended by the Daughter of Yeſpafiano in 

the Name of the Pontiff, it was recovered 
by the Abbot of Farfa, where Sciarra and 
Proſpero da Gavi were taken Priſoners, 
_ though Sciarra, by the Aſſiſtance of Luigi 
4a Dogg made his Eſcape, 59 
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Bur Wie the Armies — . 
Naples with. theſe Difficulties and- theſe 
Hopes, Antonio da Leva being informed 
that the City of Pavia was but negligently 

guarded, though it had within it Pietro da 
Lungbena with Four Hundred Horſe and 

a Thouſand Foot of the Venetians, and 
Annibale Pizzinardo, Governor of Cre- 
mona, with Three Hundred Foot, whole 
Bolines there was to "RP the Country 
beyond 


| beyond the Po in Devotion to the Duke, A B. 


„ 
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one Night, on a ſudden, ſcaling , 


Walls on three Quarters, without being! Antonio da © 


Leua ſure 


perceived by the Soldiers, made himſelf priſes 


Maſter of — Place by Aſſault, taking Pavia. 


Priſoners Pietro da Lunghena, and a Son 
of Janus Fregoſo. From thence Antonio 
da Leva marched to Biagraſſa, where the 


Garriſon after a very few Cannon Shot 


ſurrendered ;. and deſigning afterwards to 


| proceed to Arona, Federigo Buonromei en- 


tered into an Agreement with him, 
obliging re to en che e af 
nn cd N TIE 

Ar thi e TE of Bram Fa 

wick, proceeding from Trento, had on 2 _ 


the gth of May paſſed the Adice with, an wick with 


Army, in which were Ten Thouſand El 
Foot, and dix Hundred Horſe well armed, 
among them many Noblemen, and being. 
repulſed at Gh:uſa, he had deſcended into 

the YVeroneſe. i And though, his Coming 
being known long before, it had been re- 
ſolved that Sr. Pol ſhould. march to oppoſe 

him, yet, no greater Diligence heing uſed 

in this than in other Proviſions, the Ger- 


mans 


26 THE HISTORY OF 
A. P. mans were in Italy before St. Pol was diſ- 
— poſed to put himſelf in Motion; and he 
was afterwards neceſſitated to ſojourn many 
Days in Aft, to aſſemble the Troops, and 
on account of the Difficulty of Victuals, of 
which there was in all Nah, and Py 
in nnn a "uy great Dec; 


No preater or 'more ready Affiſance 

His Pro- could be expected to the common Cauſe 
en. than from the Venetian Senate ; but tho' 
they had declared that they wonld take 

the Field with an Army of Twelve Thou- 

ſand Men, yet the Duke of Urbino entered 

into Verona, and had no other Thoughts 

but of defending the moſt important Towns 

of their State. The Germans, therefore, 
deſcending to the Lake of Garda took 
Pioſſeſſion of Peſchiera by Capitulation, 
and the ſame Day alſo of Rivolta and 
Lunata ; ſo that having the Command of 
almoſt the whole Lake, they exacted 
Sums of Money from ſeveral Places, and 
burnt thoſe that were unable to redeem 
themſelves. Antoniotto Adorno, who had 
repaired to that Army, ſtimulated them to 
— towards G but as they had no 
Money, 
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Antonio da Leva, who had ſet out from 
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Money, and laboured under many Diffi- = D. 
Z 


culties, and wanted a Conference with 


Milan for that Purpoſe, they marched 1 
ſlowly through the Breſcian, where theß 
expected to meet with Andrea di Burgos, 


and General Gearge, by whoſe Mediation 


it was doubted that the Duke of Ferrara, 
who, in ſo great a Fear of the others, 
had made no Proviſion, would hold ſome 


ſecret Negotiation with them. The Ger- 


mans directed their March towards the 
Auda to join with Antonio da Leva, who. 
having on the th Day of June paſſed the 
River Aada with Six Thouſand Foot, and 
Sixteen Pieces of heavy Cannon, and en- 


camped near them at the Diſtance of 


Three Miles from Bergamo (into which 


City the Duke of Urbino was come from 


Breſcia, after he had diſtributed his 
Troops into Breſcia and Verona) perſuaded 
them, from an extteme Deſire which: he 
had to recover Logs, to employ themſelves 
in recovering the State of Milan — 
they palled to Naples. | 
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— 2410 4 Day of June, the 
Grades ſat down before Lod:, in which 
City the Duke of Milan, who was re- 
tired to Breſcia, had left Giampaolo, his 
natural Brother, with leſs than Three 
Thouſand Foot. The Befiegers having 
planted Batteries on two Quarters, which 
did great Execution, Antonio da Leva, 
who was to give the firſt Aſſault, cauſed 
the Spaniſh. Foot to approach the main 
Breach. The Spaniards fought Three 


Hours with great Fierceneſs and Obſtinacy, 


but, the Hralian Foot which were in Gar- 
riſon no leſs: diſtinguiſhing themſelves by 
their Valour and Conſtancy, they were at 
laſt repulſed, and, laying afide all further 
Thoughts of winning the Place by Storm, 
Placed all their Hopes in reducing it by 
Famine. For the Harveſt not being yet 
gathered, and Bread no more diſtributed 
to any but the Soldiers, the Inhabitants of 
the Town muſt of neceſſity die of Hunger, 


or depart out of the Place with very great | 


Danger, „Od: 


Bur 
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LODI DI IS v4 a ot *:79 
'B UT the Plague was 3 8 got e 
the Gerniuns and there being a Scar city, 
alſo in the Army, many deſerted the Ser- 
vice, and returned to their own Country 
through the Dominions of the Sti and 
of the Griſons, the Duke of Brunſuict 
their General not being very diligent to 
prevent them. For having conceived vaſt 
Hopes when in Germany, from the Ex- 
ample of the Foot conducted by George 
Fronſperg, he found Affairs in Tay to ſuc-! 
ceed with more Difficulty than he had 
imagined.' Money alſo being wanting, it 
was in a manner impoſſible for him to 
keep his Troops firm before Lodi, much 
leſs to conduct them to the Kingdom 
of Naples. Nor did Antonio da Leva ſup- 
ply him with any Money, but, on the 
contrary, deprived him of all Hopes from 
that Quarter by continual Complaints of 
the Poverty of Milan. For Antomo, after 
be bad loſt all Hope of recovering Lodi, 
never thought, nor was intent on any 
thing but to give the Germans Cauſe to 
leave the Country, being apprehenſive that 
they would take up their Quarters in that 
State, 


30 THE HISTORY OF 
0 A. D. gtate, and fo become Sharers with TIP in 
e Government and in the Spoil ; and, 
while they were loſing. their Time, he 
took care to have the Wheat and Oats in 
all the State of Milan threſned out, and 


30 | the Harveſt carried to Milan. At laſt, 
= du the 13th :Day''of Juby, when a freſh. 
0 Aſſault was to be given to Lodi, the Ger- 
; mant mutinied, and a Thouſand of them 
1 Sex* went off towards Como, the others, who 
remained in very great Diſarder, drew off. 
| | their Gy before * 
| 8 Tur Marquis! 4¹¹ Guofls FRF 
| | hearing that the Germans would return 
4 home, having obtained Liberty of Audra 
bl Doria for Ten Days upon his Parole, re- 
paired to Milan to perſuade Brunſwick to 
prevent his Soldiers from returning into 
| Germany. But as they were not to be 1 
L amuſed with Words, they took their 
March homewards by the Way of Como, 
| Gus, there remaining with Antonio da Leva,'to' Ml 
return whom. about this Time Mortera had-ſur- 
H nome rendered, about Two Thouſand, it being 
if | n that, if they had ſtayed ſome Days , 
| * 
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longer, they muſt hñave taken Ladi for . 


ſelf near Crema or Pizzichitone, or, at 
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RS 
Want of Proviſions. 214. 1 Gary 


I this Ragan: many wanted the 
Doke of Urbino to be mere ready and Be 
careful, while the Enemy 1 
the Siege of Ladi, to move and poſt — 120 


leaſt, to have kept there a Number f. 
Light Horſe to infeſt them ; ; though; it is | 
true, when they were in the Breſcian, ha 
had ſometimes moved along by them, and 
haraſſed them, yet never approaching 
them within the. Diſtance of Three Miles; 
but, contenting himſelf with defending 
the State of the Hendtians,| never W 
the River — | 
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expeditious in his Paſſage; for; notwith- 5 __ 
ftanding all the Deſigns and Promiſes of mis. 
the King to ſend, for hisown- Intereſt, a 
Body of ———————ů— 
St. Pol did not arrive in Piedmont but at 
the Time when the Germans were on their 
March homewards, and that too with a 
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„TEE Confederates, however, did hot 
r. cCeaſe folliciting the Pontiff afreſh to de- 
ho -1-dare for them, and to proceed againſt 
Car with ſpiritual Arms by depriving 
him of the Empire and of the Kingdom 
of Naples. The Pontiff, after alledging in 
Excuſe that by declaring for them he 
| thould dilgiialify himſelf for a Mediator of 
Peace; that his Declaration would excite 
greater - Broils between Chriſtian Princes, 
without any Advantage to the Allies, on 
account of his Poverty and Impotence; 
and that the Reputation of Cæſar would 
put all Germany, in a Commotion, out of a 
Jealouſy that he intended to aſſume to 
Himſelf the Authority of electing an Em- 
peror, and that he would chuſe the King of 
France, repreſented the imminent Danger 
from the Lutherans, who were continually 
ſpreading themſelves. At laſt, being no 
longer able to refiſt their Inſtances, he 
offered himſelf ready to enter into the 
League, provided that the Venelians re- 
ſtored to him Ravenna, a Condition pro- 
poſed 
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to be obliged not to moleſt the State ALD 
Florence: Wherefore on the 2oth Day of 

June the | Ambaſſadors of the King of 
England arrived at Venice, to make In- 

ſtances with that Senate for the Reſtitution 

of Ravenna, engaging for the Pontiff's 
Obſervance of his Promiſes; but, not being 

able to obtain their Requeſt, they departed 

in Diſſatisfaction. At this time the Pon- 

tiff recovered Rimini, which, having been He recos 
in vain before attempted by Giovanni da un _ 
Saſſatello, was at laſt ſurrendered on con- 
dition of Safety to Perſons and Effects. 


Bur now began to. be diſcovered, * 1 
being no longer capable of Diſſimulation, Retora- 
the Pontiff's moſt profound and hidden den of his 


Family to 


Projects, which he had before concealed Florence 


with a Multiplicity of Arts. For having Ways — 


deeply fixed in his Mind a longing Deſire 
to reſtore his Family to their Greatneſs in 
Florence, he had | endeavoured; by pub- 
licly declaring in the moſt poſitive. and ſe- 
rious Manner the contrary, to perſuade 
the Florentines that nothing was more re- 
mote from his Thoughts, and that all he 
Vo . +. C de- 


THE HISTORY OF 
D. defired was that the Republic, after the 
Example of other Chriftian Princes, ſnould 

acknowledge him as Pontiff; and that in 
private Affairs they ſhould” not perſecute 
his Friends and Dependants, nor remove 
the proper Ornaments and Enfigns of his 
Family. With this Meſſage he had, as 
foon as he was ſet at Liberty, ſent to F/o- 
rence a Florentine Prelate as his Ambaſſa- 
dor, who not obtaining Audience, he had 
made many Inſtances, and by the Medi- 
ation of the King of France, that they 
would fend an Ambaſſador to him, en- 
deavouring, by removing their Suſpicions, 
and dealing openly and candidly with 
them, to render them more heedleſs, and 
table to fall into his Snares. But having 
in vain tryed thefe Methods, he endea- 
voured to perſuade Lautrech that thoſe who 
had the Management of Affairs in Siena 
being Dependents on Czſer, it would be 
expedient for his Affairs to reſtore to that 
City Fabio Petrucci. But though Lau- 
tech was convinced that the Pontiff had 
Reaſons for what he ſaid, he forbore to 
act in it out of Complaiſance to the Flo- 


rentines. The Pontiff not ſucceeding this 
| Way, 
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Way, he operated in ſecret that Pzrro da 4: * 
Caſtel di Piero, on pretence of Grievances — 
from the Seneſe, ſhould, by means of 
ſome Exiles of Chiu, with Eiglſt Hun- 
dred Men ſeize on that Town; as conve- 
nient for diſtreſſing the Government of 
Siena. But the Florentines having con- 
vinced the Viſcount of Turenns, the French 
Ambaſſador, that the Pope had no other 
End in View, than to diſturb, by the 
Commodiouſneſs of Siena for that Pur- 
poſe, the Affairs of Florence, the Ambaſſa- 
dor prevailed with the Pontiff that the 
Attempt on Chiuſi ſhould be laid aſide. 


TRI Affairs of the Kingdoti of Na-, 
ples at this Time proceeded with varioute of the 
Succeſs; for the Count di Burella was ar- . 95 
rived from Sicily in Calabria with a Thou; dom of 
ſand Foot, and had joined the others: . 
On the other Side Simone Romano had by 
mining got the Caſtle of Cyſenza ſurren- 
dered to him at Diſeretion; though his 
being wounded there with the Shot of a 
Harquebuſs in the Shoulder retarded in 
ſome meaſure the Courſe of the Victory. 
Afterwards joining with the Duke of 
C 2 Somma 
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Somma, who with the Troops of the 
Country befieged Catanzaro, a very ſtrong 
Town, but in extreme Want of Proviſions, 
and garriſoned with T'wo Hundred Horſe 
and a Thouſand Foot under Alarcone's 
Son-in-law, they became Maſters of the 
Place, and by that means of all the Coun- 
try as far as the Upper Calabria. But 
Neceflity now conſtrained them to turn 
their Arms againſt the Troops joined with 
thoſe from $zc:ly, which had already made 
ſome Progreſs. But Simone, being de- 
ſerted by a Part of his Peaſant Infantry, 
was. neceſſitated to retire to the Caſtle of 


| Coſenza ;; and the reſt of his Foot, after 
| ſome of them had been killed, diſperſed 


themſelves, and the Corſicans were retreat- 


ing towards the Army; ſo that not only il 


Calabria was left in Danger, but it was 


feared that the Conquerors would direct 


their March towards Naples. But, on the 


contrary, the Affairs of the French met 
with proſperous Succeſs in the Abruzzz, 
where the Biſhop Colonna having advanced 
within Twelve Miles of Aquila, in order 
to excite an Inſurrection in the Alruggi, 
was routed and killed by the Abbot of 

Farfa, 
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| Farfa, Four Hundred of his Men being 4 . 
ſlain, and about Eight Hundred taken . 
= Priſoners. About Gaeta the Spaniards 
were continually on the Retreat by the | 
Arrival of the Prince of Melſi, and thoſe of | 
Manfredonia, through the little military 
Virtue of the Venetian Troops, did conſider- 


able Damage. 


Tux Pontiff at this time perſevered * 


in his Reſolution of declaring for no Pa: ty; VIII. 
but, becauſe he held different Negotiations, NE 
was ſuſpe&gd by the King of France, and 
not in favour with Czſar, if on no other 
Account, yet becauſe he had appointed _ 
Cardinal Campeggio his Legate in Eng- Y 
land to debate in that Iſland the Cauſe de- | 
legated to him and to the Cardinal of 
York. For that King making Inſtances 
for a Declaration of the Invalidity of his 
firſt Marriage, the Pontiff, who had gone 
great Lengths in Words with his Mini- 
ſters, becauſe finding himſelf in little Credit 
with the other Princes he was willing 
to preſerve his Patronage, cauſed to be 
drawn up very ſecretly a decretal declaratory 
Bull that the Marriage was invalid, which 
he gave to Cardinal Campeggio, and 
C 3 charged 
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A. P. charged him to ſhew it to the King and to 


1528. 


the Cardinal of 7or4, and ſay that he had 
Orders to publiſh it if the Tryal of the 
Cauſe had not a happy Iſſue in 4 Court 
of Juſtice, with a View that they might 
the more eaſily conſent to hear the Exami- 
nation in a judicial Way, and might the 
more patiently bear with the Length of 


the Tryal, which he had ordered Cardinal 


Campeggio to prolong as much as poſſible, 
and not to give the Bull without freſh In- 
ſtructions from him; but he endeavoured 


to perſuade him (as it is alſo likely that it 


was at that time in his Thoughts) that his 
Intention was that it ſhould be given at 


laſt. Of this Deſtination of the Legate, 
and Delegation of the Cauſe, the Ceſarean 
Ambaſſador made heavy Complaints in 
Rome, but with the leſs Authority, becauſe 
of the bad Aſpect of the Affairs of Cæſar 
in the Neapo/itan Kingdom. 


BuT about Naples many Difficulties 
diſcovered themſelves on both Sides, but 
ſuch as, when all the Reaſons were col- 
lected, ſeemed to turn the Scale in favour 


of the French, whaſe Victory was retarded | 


by 
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by the Valour and Obſtinacy of the Ene- A. 
my, For in Napies the Dearth increaſed AA 


daily, eſpecially of Wine and Fleſh, no- 


thing any longer entering the Place by faremip- 
Sea, ſince the Gallies of the YVenetigns, in in Nic. 


Number Twenty-twb, were, after a long 
Expedition, on the 10th Day of June, ar- 
rived in the Bay of Naples. For though 
the Cavalry of the Garriſon ſallied out con- 
tinually, not towards the Army, but into 
thoſe Parts where they expected to find 
Proviſions, and almoſt conſtantly returned 


| with Booties, eſpecially of Fleſh, yet, tho 


they were of great Service, they were not ſo 
plentiful as to afford Subſiſtence for any 
Length of Time without the Benefit of the 
Sea, The Beſieged were, beſides, afflicted 
with a great Plague, a Want of Money, 
and a Difficulty of keeping up the German 
Foot, who were many times deluded with 
vain Hopes and "Promiſes, and ſome. of 
them went off by Files to the French 
Army ; though the Fayour and Authority 
which the Prince of Orange, to whom the 
Death of Don Ugo had left the Authority 
of Viceroy, had gained with them, were 
of great Efficacy to retain them. That 

C 4 Prince 
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A D Prince put under Confinement Catta, 
. Gaſcon Officer of the Remains of the 
Duke of Bourbon, with many of his Men, 
and a little after, out of a vain Suſpicion, 
did the like by Fabritio Maramaus, tho 
he ſoon ſet him at Liberty, 


On the other fide Diſeaſes continually 
| Increaſed in the French Army; for which 
Sickneſs reaſon Lautrech, that he might not have ſo 


raging in 
the French great a Space to guard, did not proceed to 


Comp perfect the laſt Intrenchment, which was 
alſo' difficult to be finiſhed on account of 
an Impediment from certain Waters which 
the Work men had cut. There was alſo a 
Dearth in the Army, but more for Want 
of Order than from any other Cauſe. 
Lautrech, however, had more Hope in 
the Neceſſities of Naples than Fear of Dif- 
ficulties, and either for that Reaſon, per- 
ſuading himſelf that he ſhould ſoon finiſh 
the Conqueſt, or for want of Money, 
made no new Levies of Foot, as was de- 
fired by the whole Army, on account of 
the Dead and Sick not only among thoſe 
of lower Rank, and private Soldiers, but 
amon 8 great Perſons, and Men of Au- 

thority; 
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thority ; for on the 1 5th Day of June died 


4r. 
4. D. 
1528. 


the Pope's Nuncio, and Luigi Piſano, the 


Penetian Proveditor. He was alſo in 
Hopes of getting over to his Army all, or 
the greateſt Part of the Germans in Naples ; 
a Project, in which the Marquis of Sa- 
luzzo, and afterwards he himſelf had a 


long time vainly confided. The ſame. 


Reaſons, and the Hopes that were given 
him of cauſing a Deſertion of ſome Light 
Horſe in Naples to his Army, withheld 
him from liſting Light Horſe, ſo highly 


neceſſary, and which, had he liſted at 


leaſt Four. Hundred, would have done 
him very great Service, For the Cavalry 
of the Beſieged ranged at Liberty; tho 
returning one Day to Naples with a great 
Body of Cattle, and falling in with the 
Black Bands, which were the Sinews of 
the Army, and without which it could 
not have lain before Naples, it was taken 
from them with the Loſs of about Sixty 
Horſe, in ſpite of the Spaniardi, who all 
ſallied out of Naples, but too late, to ſuc- 
cour them en 
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well; 


Laurtten expected chat the Eve- 


Lg 
Siege of my would ſoon be neceſſitated to abandon 


Naples. 


Naples, and, therefore, reſolving to de- 


prive them of the Means of retiring to 


Gaeta, he ordered Capua and the maritime 
Town of Vuliurno to be garriſoned; and 
to take away from them alſo the Liberty 


of retiring into Calabria, beſides cauſing 


certain Paſſes to be cut, he began afreſh 
to work on the Intrenchment, ſeveral 
times begun, but interrupted by various 
Accidents, carrying the Bottom now ſa 
high, that the Waters, which were an 
Hindrance, reſted underneath. He de- 
ſigned alſo to fortify a Village very near 
Naples, and to garriſon it with a Thou- 
ſand Foot, which he reſolved to liſt for 
that Purpoſe, being favoured beſides by 
the Venetian Gallies, that came up di- 
rectly over againſt the Intrenchment, 
which ſerved alſo for the more convenient 
Conveyance of Proviſions from the Sea 
Side to the Army, and to cut off the Road 
from the Enemies when they returned 
that Way with their Plunder; for, on 


count ** the great Ditches, and the 
| Waters 
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Waters of Poggio Reale, which had been 4- —— 
cut, the Way from the Army to the Sea 4 — 
Gas by a = and dangerous Circuit. 

The Imperialiſts attempted to hinder thoſe 

who worked on the Trenches, for which 
Purpoſe having one Day made a very great 

Sally, the Pioneers, by Order of Pietro 
Navarra, who had the Direction of * 
Work, betook themſelves to Flight, ſo 
that the Imperialiſts unwarily purſuing 
them were drawn into an Ambuſh, where 
they had above an Hundred killed and 
en The Intrenchment, however, 
was not as yet half finiſhed, as well for 
Want of Pioneers, as for another Cauſe, 
for Negligence often fruſtrated the good 
Orders that were made, which had they 
been conſtantly obſerved, it is the Opinion 
of many that, on account of the ex treme 
Diſtreſs of Naples, Lautrech would un- 
doubtedly have obtained the Victory. 
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Azov T the ſame time there happened 
an Opportunity of very great Moment, 
had the Executors been as good as the 
Contrivers. Lautrech had Intelligence that 
very numerous Body of the Garriſon. of 

Na, . 
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A. v, Naples was gone out on marauding by the 
2. Way of Pi? di Grotta. Wherefore, th 

| he might oppreſs them, he ſent out, Fo | 

the Night of the 25th of June, the Foot 

of the Black Bands, the Horſe of the Flo- 


Addon to Tentines, and Sixty French Lances, with 


the Ad- ſome Companies of Seis and Germans, 
a — — towards Belvedere and Pie di Grotta, to 
meet them; and, to cut off their Retreat, 
he appointed General Burie to poſt bis- 
ſelf with ſome Gaſcon Foot on a Hill over- 
looking the Grotta, and, as ſoon as the 
Alarm was given, to deſcend, and pre- 
vent the Imperialiſts from entering the 
Grotta. The Beginning of this Action 
facceeded happily; for the Troops of 
Lautrech meeting the Enemies, engaged 
and put them to Flight, killing and taking 
above Three Hundred Men, with an 
Hundred ſerviceable Horſes, and a great 
deal of Baggage. Don Ferrando da Gon- 
ga was unhorſed in fighting, and taken 
cifoner, but reſcued by the Fury of 
the Germans. But General Burie, either 
through Fear or Negligence, did not pre- 
fent himſelf at the Place appointed, which 
had he done, that Body of the Enemy, it 
re - in 
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is believed, would have been all deſtroyed. 1 2 
Lautrech had alſo ſent Six Gallies' of the | 2 


Venetians to Gazta, and two of them had 
ſtopped at the Mouth of the Garigliano to 
favour the Prince of Mei; and becauſe 
the Gallies could not hinder the Importa- 


tion of ſome Refreſhment into Naples in 


Frigates, he put to Sea ſome ſmall Barks 
to prevent it. He ordered alſo that all the 
Cattle every where ſhould be removed 
Fifteen Miles from Naples, that they 
might not be ſo eaſily carried off op! the 

Imperialiſts. | 


Bou r a new Event which diſcovered it- „ 
ſelf, and of which had long before ap- Doria de- 
peared ſome Indication, cauſed great Per- — 
turbation in the French Affairs. For An- 
drea Doria reſolved to quit the Service of 
the King of France, to which he was 
obliged till the End of June: A Reſo- 
lution, by what may be conjectured, taken 
ſome Months before. Hence it had pro- 
ceeded that, after he had retired to Genoa, 
he would not go with the Gallies to the 
Kingdom of Naples; and that the King 
offering him the Command of the Fleet 


which 


- 
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D. which was fitting out at Marſeilles, heres 


wy fuſcd it; alledging his Inability through 
Age to endure any longer ſuch Fatigues, 
The Origin of ſuch a Reſolution was 
aſcribed by himſelf and others to various 


Cauſes. He complained that the King, 
Reaſons. after he had ſerved him with ſuch great Fi- 


delity for Five Years, had beſtowed the 
Office of Admiral with the Care of the 
Seas on M. Barbeſieux, as if he thought it 
proper that the King, after his Refuſal, 


ſhould make a Reply, and beſeech him to 
accept of it; that he had not paid him the 


Twenty Thouſand Ducats for which he 
was in Arrears, without which he could 
not maintain his Gallies; that he had de- 
clined to ſatisfy his juſt Intreaties to re- 


ſtore the Genoeſe to their accuſtomed Ju- 
riſdiction in Savona; and even that it had 


been debated in the King's Council to 
have him beheaded, as a Man that proudly 
uſed his Authority. Others alledged that 
the Diſputes happening between him and 
Renzo da Ceri in the Enterpriſe of Sardinia, 


in which he fancied that the King hearken'd 


more to the Report of Renzo than to his 
Juſtification, had been the firſt Origin of 
. his 
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his Indignation ; that he was provoked at & 72 
the great Inſtances made him by the King SI} 
to — him the Priſoners, which he 

much deſired as an Affair of Importance, 
eſpecially the Marquis de! Guaſto, and 
Acanio Colonna, though with an Offer to 
pay their - Ranſom. Theſe and other 
Cauſes were aſſigned, but it was believed 

fince that the truer and principal Reaſon 


was not ſo much his Refentment againſt 


the French, for not valuing him, as he 
imagined, according to his Merit, or-any 
other Cauſe of Diſſatisfaction, as his Sol- 
licitude for the Liberty of Gema, in order 
to promote, under the Name of the Li- 
berty of his Country, his own Greatneſs, 
which End unable to attain by any other 
Method, he had reſolved to ſerve the King 
no longer, nor to aſſiſt him with his Gal- 
lies in the Conqueſt of Naples, as he was 
thought to have propoſed the Enterprife on 
Sardinian order to prevent the Acquiſition 
of Sicily. Fixing his Thoughts therefore 
on this Project, he treated, by the Media- 
tion of the Marquis del Gwaflo, about en- 
tering into the Service of Cæſar, notwith- 
ſtanding the great Hatred which he had 
for 
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A. D. for many Years. profeſſed againſt the Sa- 
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— nid Nation in remembrance. of their Sack= 


ing of Genoa, and the Severity, with which 
he had treated as many of them as fell into 
his Hands. But proceeding , with -Diſ- 
ſimulation his Deſign was not as yet 
known to the King, who had therefore 


taken no Care to procure Remedies in ſo 


important a Caſe, though he had con- 
ceived ſome Suſpicion of it. For a Galley 
was taken which was carrying to Spain a 
Spaniard, ſent under, a Pretence of the 
Ranſom of certain Priſoners; about whom 
was found a credential Letter of Andrea 
Doria to Ceſar, though, on account of 
his great Complaints, he was permitted to 
continue his Voyage without Examination. 
At laſt, Barbeſieux being arrived with 
Fourteen Gallies at Savona, Andrea Doria, 
in Fear of him, retired) with his Gallies to 
Genoa, and with the Priſoners to Lerice, 
As ſoon as the King underſtood what had 
happened, ſenſible of the Danger when it 
was become irremediable, he ſent to him 
Pierfranceſco da Necera to inliſt him anew 


made him · into his Service, offering by him to ſatisfy 


his Deſire in the Affair of Savona ; to pay 
ack him 
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him Twenty Thouſand. Ducats for his 7520 
Arrears; to pay him Twenty Thouſand ,ay 
more fot the Ranſom of the Prince of 
Orange, taken by him at another Time, 
and afterwards releaſed: by the King when 
he made the Peace with Cæſar at Madrid, 
and if he ſhould. pleaſe to grant him the 
Priſoners, he would pay their Ranſom be- 

fore they came out of his Hands, but if 

he ſhould refuſe to grant them, the King 

would not trouble him on that Score. 

Doria lent no Ear to theſe Offers, juſtify- rejected. 
ing his Separation from the King by Com- | 
plaints. 3 n | 3 


 BarBEesiEuUX was forced to remain 

at Savona, to the great Detriment of the Motions 
Affairs of the Kingdom of Naples ; but — 
afterwards advancing farther, he left Five Fleet. 
Hundred Foot for the Security of Genoa, at 

the Diſtance of Ten Miles from that 

City, becauſe the Plague raged in it. And 

for the ſame Reaſon he landed Thirty 
Miles from Genoa Twelve Hundred Ger- 
man Foot newly arrived, who had re- 
ceived their firſt Pay from the French, but 
becauſe the Venerians had not paid them 
bg Vor. X. +18 the 
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the Secorid, to which they were obliged, 


Wit was neceſſary that Trivulzio, the Go- 


vernor of Genoa, ſhould PN! it. 


I this Uneaſmeſs of Doria the pontiff, 
apprehending that he treated with Cæſar, 
on the 2 1ſt of June intimated the Affair 
to Lautrech, demanding his Conſent to 
take him into his own Service for prevent- 
ing Cæſar, and aſſuring him that Filippino 
with the Gallies would within Ten Days 
fail away from Naples. Wherefore Lau- 
trech reſtored to Filippino, becauſe he 
would not exaſperate him, the Secretary 
Serenon, whom he had always kept with 


him for the Sake of getting Light from 


him into many ſecret Matters; and yet, 


out of a Suſpicion before conceived of the 
Pontiff, he interpreted his Advice i in a ma- 
—_ Senſe, 2 " os, 


«4? 


Ar laſt Andres Dulles no long 
diſeebling his Intentions, though Barbe- 
Jeux, in paſſing forward with the Fleet, 
-which conſiſted of Nineteen Gallies, Two 
Pinnaces, and Four Brigantines, wich the 
Prince of Navarre on board; had con- 

5. ferred 
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Fivred with him, ſent his Gentleman to A A 
Czſar, accompanied by the General of AR) 
the Franciſcant, now 5 5 a Cardinal, 
eommiſſioned by the Pontiff to ſettle the | | 
Articles of Agreement, which were, in — * 
ſubſtance; the Liberty of Genoa under the ment be- 
Protection of Cuſar; the Subſection of C and 
Savona to the Genbeſe; a Pardon for himſelf, Doria. 
who had been ſo great a Perſecutor of the 
Spaniſh Name; a Reception into the Ser- 

vice of Cæſar with Twelve Gallies, and a 

yearly Salary of Sixty Thouſand Ducats 


beſides e 10 honourable Terms. 0 


Th - conſeqtienee of this Atte 
Filippino, with all the Gallies, on the — 
4th Day of July; ſet ſail from Naples, from Na- 
his Departure, if he was to proceed in the . 
Manner as he had begun, being no way 


prejudicial to the French, except in Re- 


putation, ſince he had for many Days not 


only kept a bad Guard, but even his own 
Brigantines had now and then by Stealth 
conveyed Proviſions into Naples; and he 


himſelf, beſides conferring with ſome of 


Naples, had carried e Children of Antonio 


wa DON Fee EAR to Gazeta, and had 


D2 for 
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N D for many Days lent Aſſiſtance for the 
ie cant of Victuals into Naples; but 
if he had ſerved faithfully as he did in 

the Beginning, the French would haye.re- 

_ ceived a very great Loſs. Laut rech there- 
fore with the more Earneſtneſs ſollicited 

the Coming of the French Squadron, 
which, by Order of the Pontiff, had, 

with the higheſt Tmaprodence, pe to 

take Civita Vecchia. 


B v the Depairare of Filippino with the 

Gallies the Venetian Fleet, which had 

taken the Charge of working on the In- 

. trenchment from the Sea Shore till it met 

the Trenches of Pietro Navarra, was ne- 
ceſſitated to defiſt, in order to attend to 

the Guard of the Sea, to block up which 

the more effectually, ſome armed Frigates 
were appointed to cruiſe Day and Night 

along the Coaſts; greater Diligence was 

alſo uſed on Land in oppoſing the Spa- 
niards, who made Excurſions every Day, 

but whenever encountered fled away with- 

out fighting. Hence Naples was reduced 
N to extreme Neceſſity, and the, Germans 
Diſtreſs. proteſted they would depart if they were 
. 1 Is not 
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not ſoon relieved with Money and Victuals. 4 2. 
Wherefore Lautrech, ſupporting himſelf . — 


in a great meaſure with Hopes on that 
Account, was perſuaded that, from the 
Intelligence which he had long held with 
them Day after Day, they would come 
over to his Army. 


Bur on the 15th Day of July the Ve- 
netian Gallies, except thoſe before Gaeta, 
returned to Calabria to provide themſelves 
with Biſcuit ; the Port therefore remain- 
ing open, there entered Naples a Multitude 
of Frigates laden with all Sorts of Pro- 
viſions, except Wine: A very ſeaſonable 
Relief, -for there was not Corn enough in 
Naples to laſt out July. But in the Army, 
into which the Plague was alſo brought 
by Contagion from the People which came 


out of Naples, the uſual Diſtempers were F 


weak 


greatly propagated. Yaudemont was near by si 


118 neſs and 
Death, and Lawtrech lay ill; by whoſe — 


Sickneſs Things being in Confuſion, the 
Imperialiſts, who ſcoured all the Roads 
without Obſtacle, carried off the Proviſions 
that were coming to the Camp, where 
they were greatly wanted. And yet no 

3 new 
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new Levies were made of Light Horſe, 


ma. Valerio Orſini, an Officer of the Ve- 


 netians, with an Hundred Light Horſe, 


went off from the Army becauſe he was 


not paid; and the other Light Horſe had 


Part of them left the Army for want of 


French 
Fleet ar- 
xi ves. 


Pay, and the reſt were rendered unſervice- 
able by Sickneſs. The French Men at 
Arms were beſtowed in Garriſons in the 
circumjacent Towns, and the Gaſcons, 
diſperſed over the Country, were buſied 
in gathering the Harveſt and plundering. 


Some Hopes, however, were placed 
in the Foot that were ſaid to be on board 
the Fleet, which, after it had ſtopped 
above Twenty Days fince it failed from 
Livorno, at laſt arrived on the 18th of 
July with a good Number of Gentlemen, 


and with Money for the Army, but 


brought only Eighteen Hundred Foot, 


for the reſt which it carried had remained 
ſome of them for the Security of Genoa, 
and others for the Enterpriſe on the Cita- 
del of : Civita Vecchia. On their Arrival 
Lautrech having ſent ſome Troops to the 
Shore for receiving * am the Gal- 

lies 


7 
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lies could not come to Land for the Swel- 4 
ling of the Sea. The next Day therefore 


the Marquis of Salusao returned thither 


with his own Lances, and a good Number 
of Gaſcons, Swiſs, and Germans, beſides 


the Black Bands. But in their Return 3 gion to 
they were met by the Imperialiſts, who ne = 


had marched in a large Body out of Na- of the 
ples, and charged ſo vigorouſly that the Vel. 


French Horſe turned their Backs, and in 
their Flight fell in upon their own Foot, 
ſo as to put them in Diſorder : And Count 
Uzo de Peppali, who, fince the Death of 


Oratio Baghone, had the Command of the 


Florentine Forces, being on Foot with 
Forty Harquebuſiers at the Diſtance of a 
Harquebus-ſhot before the Regiment of 
the Black Bands, was taken Priſoner by 
the Horſe ; and ſuch was the Fury of the 
Imperialiſts, that, if the Regiment of the 
Black Bands had not reſtrained them, 
they would have made a great Slaughter, 
for they fought, eſpecially the Horſe, ex- 
tremely well. The French had above ah 
Hundred killed, and as many taken, 
among whom were ſeveral French No- 
nn * landed from the Fleet, beſides 

D 4 Chandales 
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A. D. Chandales Nephew to the Marquis of. Sa- 


se; but the Money was conveyed in 
dafety. The Diſorder was aſcribed to the 
French Horſe, as much inferior in Valour 
to thoſe of the Enemy; and this ſunk the 
Spirits of the Infantry of the Army, who 
were ſenſible that they could not depend 


on being g ſupported by the Cavalry. 


Miſerable Bur the Sickneſs of Lautrech had 

State of been highly detrimental to the Army; 

the French for though he endeavoured to ſupport the 
Weaknels of his Body by the Strength of 
his Mind, yet he could neither inſpect nor 
provide for all Affairs, which were con- 
tinually on the Decline. For the Impe- 
rialiſts making Excurſions not only 
vided themſelves with all Neceflaries, ex- 
cept Wine, which they could not convey, 
but frequently took away Proviſions from 
the Army, ſeized the Baggage, and the 
Fellows that looked after it on the very 
Ramparts, and Horſes at the Watering- 
Place; ſo that the Army, which was 
much diminiſhed by Diſtempers, began 
to want Neceſſaries, and from beſieging 


W * and in danger, if a 
Guard 
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57 | 
Guard had not been ſet at the Paſſes, of 4+: — 


having the Foot all run away; and, on the 


contrary, in Napies the Hopes increaſed 
with the Conveniencies, the Germans were 
no longer tumultuous, and the others glo- 
ried in their Sufferings. 


s vc manifeſt nh proving at laſt: 


too hard for the Obſtinacy of Lautrech, dass rech 


orders 


who a few Days before had ſent to Francenew 


for a Reinforcement of Six Thouſand F oot e 


to be tranſported by Sea, he ordered Renzo 
da Ceri, who was come with the Fleet, 


towards Aquila, that he might levy Four 
Thouſand Foot, and Six Hundred Horſe, 
giving him Bills on the Treaſurer of Aquila: 


and the Abruzzi; a Reinforcement which 
Renzo engaged to bring to the Camp in a 
few Days, and which, if provided at firſt, 
would have been of the higheſt Service. 


By the 29th the Roads were ſo broken 


and ſpoiled as to become almoſt impracti- 


cable as far as Capua, which the French 
had at their Backs; and the Camp had 
very few ſound Perſons in it. Lautrech, 
who had been relieved from his Fever, 


relapſed 
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A. 5 relapſed into a worſe Diſorder than uſual ; 
ue Men at Arms were almoſt all diſperſed 
into Country Houſes, either becauſe they 
were ſick, or to refreſh themſelves under 
that Pretence; and the Foot were almoſt 
reduced to nothing: And at Naples the 
Plague and other Diſtempers, by which 

the Foot had been reduced to Seven 
Thouſand, being on the Decline, it was 
feared that the Enemy would aſſault the 
Camp. Lautech therefore ordered the 
Five Hundred Foot, ſent by Renzo after 
the Defeat of Simone Romano, to ſtop for 
preventing the March of the Enemy from 
Calabria towards Naples; he ſent about 
the Country to raiſe a Thouſand more; 
he took into Pay the Duke of Nola with 
Two Hundred Light Horfe, and Ninuccid 
8 da Farneſe with an Hundred, and they 
promiſed to bring them ſpeedily ; he ſent 
for Two Hundred Stradiotti of the Vene- 
tans from the Enterpriſe on Taranto; he 
recalled, under grievous Penalties, all the 
Men at Arms that were in Health, was 
every Day ſtimulating Renzo, and puſhed 
forward, though late, with very great 
Eagerneſs and Efficacy all the Proviſions. . 

| | By 
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By che 2d of Auguft hare were not TID 
much as an Hundred Hotſe in the _ 
Camp, and the Imperialiſts were every 
Day making Excurſions up to the Trenehes; 
421 the Night before they had ſcaled and 
ſacked Somma, where was a Number of 
Men at Arms and of Light Horſe. Lau- 
trech, therefore, ſeeing himſelf in a man- 
ner beſieged, ſollicited Sr. Pol to ſend him 
ſome Troops by Sea, and the Florentines 
to order the Two Thouſand Foot which 


2 


Na 


A. 


they had appointed to ſend to Sf. Pol, to 


march to his Aſſiſtance ;- and they readily 
conſented to'it, There died! in the Camp 


reat 


Changales, who was at Liberty on his Pa- Niortality 
role; there lay ill Navarra, Vaudemont, 1 
Camillo da Trivulæi, and the new and old — 


Camp-Maſters; Lautrech was relapſed; 
all the Ambaſſadors, all the Secretaries, 
and all the Men of Note, except Saluxzo 
and Count Guido, were ſick, and there 
was hardly a ſound Perſon in all the 


. French. 


Camp. The Foot died of Hunger, and 


almoſt all the Ciſterns failing 5 ſuffered 
alſo for want of Water; nor was the Army 
capable of any thing but keeping! its Station 


within 
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< * within its Fortifications with a good Guard 
ig expectation. of Succours; the Diſorders 
were — alſo by Negligence. The 
Spaniards allo broke the Aqueduct of Pog+ 

89 Reale, and, though it was repaired, 

it was not uſed without great Danger, 
Lautrech expected in Two Days the Duke 

of Somma with Fifteen; Hnndred- Foot, 

and in a ſhort time the Abbot of Farfa, 
whom, after he had defeated | Biſhop Co- 


bnna, the General had ſent to call, 


n. * T this time. returned: the Gallies 


Gallies re- of the Venetian, very ill armed, and 
movie, gh badly provided with Victuals, that 
| ho were obliged to abandon the Care of 


guarding the Port of Naples, and cruiſe 
on the neighbouring Coaſts: for e 
A Subſiſtence. 


' On the Sch the. e returning 
to Somma plundered it anew, and took all 
the reſt of the Horſe that Count Guido had 
there in Garriſon, They attacked alſo 
the Convoy of Proviſions eſcorted by Two 
Hundred Germans, who flying into two 


Houſes baſely ſurrendered; hence frequently 
there 


Fe 
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there was nothing in the Camp to eat. 95250 


And all theſe Inconveniencies were in. 


creaſed by the large Circuit of the Camp, 
which had been judged too great from the 
very Beginning: It cauſed Danger, and 
waſted the Troops by occaſioning too 
many Actions; and yet Lautrecb, amuſing 
himſelf with Hopes of Succours, would 
not hear any ſpeak of reducing it within 
narrower Limits; and, though he was 
not well recovered, he went about and 
viſited the whole Camp for maintaining 
Orders and Guards, fearin 8 to be attacked. 


. declined daily, ſo that on 
the 15th, through the Superiority of the 
Imperial Cavalry, there was no longer any 
Communication between the Camp and 
the Gallies; nor could thoſe of the Camp 
make Excurſions out of the Roads for want 
of Horſe, and not a Night paſſed without 
giving them two or three Alarms. Where- 
fore the Men, quite worn out with ſuch 


great Fatigues and Inconveniencies, were 


incapable of going on Eſcorts of Exoviliogs 


1ITS 


Aggravation of all the Diſorders, the 
ſame 
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A. D. 
IT ſame Night coming the 16th died Lau. 
trecb, on whoſe Authority and military 
roam 1 Skilt the whole Service depended, it be- 
"=" ing verily believed that kis great Tan 


retiewed his Difowger.. 


Tur Burden of the Command now 
reſted on the Marquis of Sakuzzo, a Man 
unequal to fo great a Charge; and, Diſ- 
orders multiplying every Day, Andrea 

Deria ar- Doria, in the Service of Ceſar, arrived 
” Hg with Twelve Gallies at Gaeta, whence the 
French Fleet began to flacken their Guard. 
The Count di Sarni about this time with 
a Thouſand | Spamfb Foot took Sarni, 
driving away Three Hundred Foot that 
were quartered there. After this, on the 
224 of Auguſt, he marched with a greater 
Force by Night to Nola, and took it, Va- 
trio Orſino, the Governor, retiring into 
the Citadel, faying, he was deceived: by 
the Peaſants ; and having ſent to Saluæao 
for Succours, he ordered him Two Thou- 
ſand Foot, which ' marching by Night 
_ were. attacked by the „ of n 
androuted. * 
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o act 22d: the Oxi) 5 in a 
manner without Troops, and without a 
Commander, was ſupported only by the 
Hopes of the Coming of Nenzo, who was 
ſtill at Amuila, and was no longer wanted 
for taking Naples, or from Hopes of being 
enabled to make a Defence in that Situation, 
but only for proouring a ſafe Decampment. 


Vaudemont was dead, the Marquis of Saluzs © © 
20, Count Guido, Count Ugo, 'and Fb 5 


Navarra lay fick. ' Maramaus having 


from the Camp, and found Capua in ia 


manner abandoned, took Poſſeſſion of it; 


for which Reaſon the French abandoned 
Pozzuolh, and removed the Garriſon to 
Averſa, a Place of great Importance to 
the Camp. But Capua and Nola being 
loſt, the Army remained in a manner de- 
barred from all Means of getting Pro- 
viſions, ſo that being incapable of ſupport- 
ing themſelves any longer, as their laſt 
Shift; they decamped one Night in order 
to retire into Auerſa. $2 But their: 3 
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marched out of Naples with Four Hun. 
dtred Foot in order to cut off all Proviſions 
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4. "a ment being perceived by the Imperialiſts, 


ho waited ſox ſuch an Opportunity, they 
were attacked and broken on the Road; 
where Pietro Navarra, with many other 
Chiefs and Men of Condition were taken 


Priſoners, and the Marquis of Saluzze 


with Part of the Troops retired into Averſa. 

Hither he was followed by the Imperialiſts, 

and being unable to defend himſelf he 

_ p =; ſent 'out Count Guido Rangone to parley 
s capitu- with the Prince of Orange, and by his 
— — Mediation capitulated with the Prince, 
— agreeing to ſurrender Aver ſa and its Cita+ 


del with the Artillery and Ammunition; 


that he himſelf ſhould remain a Priſoner; 


with the reſt of the General Officers, ex- 
cept Count Guido, who had his Liberty 
granted him as a Reward of the Agree- 
ment; that the Marquis ſhould uſe his 
beſt Endeavours to induce the French and 
Venetians to reſtore the whole Kingdom; 
that the Soldiers and others who by this 
Agreement were to have their Liberty, 
ſhould leave their Colours, Arms, Horſes, 
and Effects, granting, however, to thoſe of 
Diſtinction the Uſe of ſmall Horſes, Pads, 


the 


Mules, and Beaſts of Burden; and that 
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the Talian Soldiers ſhould not ſerve againſt A, 2 
Ceſar for Six Months. Thus were all 
the Troops put to a general Rout, and all 
the chief Officers either dead, or taken in | | 


— —————— —äö üö — — 


the Flight, or remained Priſoners by the 
Capitulation. Averſa was ſacked by the 
Imperial Army, which afterwards retired 
to Naples; demanding Eight Pays. Renzo, 
who the next Day had approached Capua 
with the Prince of Melf, and the Abbot 
of Farfa, appriſed of the Event; retired 
into the Abrgzzi, which Province alone, 
with ſome Towns in Puglia and Calabria, 
remained in Subjection to the Confe- 
derates. 


Su cti was the Iſſue of the Enterpriſe on 
the Kingdom of Naples, which had 6 
Multiplicity of Cauſes to diſconcert it, but be Mi: - 
was reduced to the laſt Degree of Deſpair _— 
and Ruin principally by two: One was peditionto 
the Sickneſs, occaſioned in a great meaſure Ry. 
by cutting the Aqueducts of Poggio Reale, 
to deprive thoſe in Naples of the Means of 
grinding their Corn; For the Water diſ- 
perſing itſelf over the Plain, and having 


no Vent, ſtagnated, and corrupted - the 
| Vor. 7 : E Air. 
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= perate, and impatient of Heat, contracted 
Diſtempers; to thoſe was added the 
Plague, the Contagion of which was com- 


municated by ſome infected Perſons ſent 


out of Naples into the Army for that very 
Purpoſe. The other Cauſe was that Lau- 
trecb, who had carried with him from 
France the greater Part of the Officers ex- 
perienced in Wars, being more ſanguine 
in his Hopes than was convenient, and for- 


geting that he had, not much to his Ho- | 


nour, when he was employed in defend- 
ing the State of Milan, written to his 
King that he would prevent the Enemy 
from paſſing the River Adda, had, during 
this Siege, often written to him that he 
would take Naples. Wherefore, not to 


make himſelf the Falfifier of his own 
Judgment, he was obſtinately bent not to 


raiſe the Siege, contrary to the Opinion of 
the other Generals, who, ſeeing the Camp 
full of Diſeaſes, counſelled him to retire 
to Capua, or to fome other Place of Safety ; 
for, being in Poſſeſſion of almoſt the 
whole me he could neither want 


Err 
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Money nor Provifions, and would have Ac 1D. 
conſumed the Imperialiſts, who were in 
want of every Thing. 


DuR 0 NG theſe Tranſactions the Af. Motions 


fairs of Lombardy were not free from Dil, 


quietude ; for St. Pol having aſſembled his Lombard: 


Forces, and provided himſelf with Vic- - 
tuals, took fome Towns and Caſtles on the 
other Side of the Po, which had before 
been in the Poſſeſſion of Antonio da Leva, 
who, on the 3d of Auguſt, was at Torreta, 
intent on conveying all the Proviſions 


he could get together into Milan; for the 


Harveſt had been fo bad in all that State, 
that it was judged inſufficient to ſubſiſt 
only the Country People for above Eight 
Months. After this he retired to Marig- 
nano, but could not ſtay long in that Place 
neither, for want of Money. At this 
time the Duke of Urbino was ſtill at Breſ- 


cia, and St. Pol at Caſtel nuovo di Tortona, 


from whence he came to Piacenza, and on 
the 11th Day they had a Conference at 
Monticelli on the Po, where it was reſolv- 
ed that the Armies ſhould join together 
about Lodi. St. Pol afterwards paſſed the 

E 2 Po, 
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A. 129 Po near Cremona, the Piacentines con- 

Er fenting to his taking their Boats for mak- 
ing a Bridge. Wherefore Antonio da 
Leva, who had a Bridge at Caſciano, 
and commanded Caravaggio and Trev., 
removed the Bridge, and abandoned the 
Places of the Ghiaradadda, as he bad be- 
fore abandoned Novara; but he had put 
Seven Hundred Foot into Pavia, and 
Five Hundred into Sant Angelo. 


8 r. Por had Four Hundred Lances, 

Their Five Hundred Light Horſe, and Fifteen 
Numbers. Hundred German Foot, in the Liſt of Pay, 
but thro' his own Negligence, and the 

Fraud of his Agents, the Number was 
much leſs. For theſe Forces, and for 

other Germans and Swiſs that were ex- 
pected, the Venetians had agreed to pay 
Twelve Thouſand Ducats monthly to Sz. 

Pol, who had alſo Three Hundred Sw:/s 

at Turea paid for Nine Hundred, and 
Three Thoufand French Foot. The Ve- 
netians had Three Hundred Men at Arms, 

One Thoufand Light Horſe, - and Six 
"Thouſand Foot; and the Duke of Milan 

had above Two Thouſand choice Foot. 


2 Leva's 
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Levg's Force conſiſted of Four Thouſand 4 D. 


Germans, One Thouſand Spaniards, Three 


Thouſand  17al;ians, and Three Hundred 
Light Horſe. 


ns 


THE Troops of the Confederates paſl-,;,,, 


ed the Adaa, and joined on the 22d 1 the Al- 


Auguſt, Antonio da Leva ſtill keeping his 
Poſt at Marignano. From their Camp the 
Duke of Urbino detached Three Thou- 
ſand Foot, and Three Hundred Light 
Horſe, with Six Pieces of Cannon to Sant 
Angelo, under the Command of Giovanni 
4 Naldo, who, in pitching his Camp, was 
killed by a Cannon Shot ; wherefore the 


Duke repaired thither in Perſon, and made 


himſelf Maſter of the Place. On the 
25th of Auguſt the Forces of the Allies 
encamped at San Zenone on the River 


Lambro, two Miles and a Half from 


Marignano. On the 27th they paſſed the 
Lambro, and approached Marignano, on 
which the Spaniards retired into Marigna- 
uo, to an old Fortification, and after a 
Skirmiſh of ſeveral Hours, drew out into 
the Field, with a Deſign, as it was ſup- 


| poſted, to give Battle; but, after the Can- 


E 3 non 
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A. % non had played from all Quarters for the 
(space of an Hour, Night approaching, 

they retired into Marignano and Rrozzo, . 
and made a brave Attack on the Allies, 
while they were forming their Camp, 
The next Day Antonio da Leva retired 
with all his Troops to Milan, and the 
Confederates to Landriano. After this a 
Conſultation was held on the Expediency 
of making an Attempt to force Milan, 
and while the Point was under Debate, 
the Army put themſelves on a March 
with a Defign to enter Milan by Surpriſe, 
which was prevented by a great Rain, 
that rendered the Road ſo bad, as to ob- 
ſtru& all Acceſs to the Gate of Vercelli, 
where the Entrance was to be made, 
Diſappointed therefore of this Deſign, 
and convinced by the Report of thoſe who 
had been ſent to reconnoitre Milan, 
that ſuch an Enterpriſe was impracticable, 
it was reſolved, ſince nothing elſe could be 
done, to march, by the Road of Biagraſſa, 
to beſiege Pavia, in hopes to take it with 
Eaſe, becauſe the Garrifon conſiſted of no 
more than Two Hundred German and 
Eight Hundred Talian Foot. The Con- 
| | federates 
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he federates then taking their March that * A, 

ig. Way, ſome Foot, advaneing beyond 8 

80, Te/mo, took Vigevano, and, on the gth Day 

es, of September, St. Pol arrived at Sant Aleſſo, 

p. Three Miles from Pavia, where both the 

ed Armies drawing together, arrived Advices 

he which threw them into a greater Diſ- . 


pute. 


Fo R a very great Plague raging in 
Genoa, which occaſioned that City to be 


ch abandoned by almoſt all its Inhabitants, 
* and by the Soldiers, very few of whom 
in, remained, and Teodoro the Governor him- 
"al ſelf being retired into the Caſtle.on ac- 
2 count of the ſame Danger, Andrea Doria, 
le. taking this Opportunity, approached the 
n, City with ſome Gallies, tho', as he had 
We no more than Five Hundred Foot, with 
nt, little Hopes of forcing it. But the French 
le, Squadron which was in the Port, appre- 
bs henſive of having their Paſſage to France 
a, intercepted, without taking any Care of 
th Genoa, ſet Sail for Savona, where the 
90 firſt that arrived was the Galley of 
1d Barbefieux. Hence the City having but 
= ow — in it, tho“ Teodoro bad re- 
es 


E. 4 turned 
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I 9 turned to live in the Palace, and the 
—— People hating the Name of the Frencb, 
3 on account of the Injury done them in 
Poſleion giving Liberty to Savona, Doria entered 


of Genoa: the Place with little Oppoſition. 


Cauſeor THE Cauſe of ſo great a Loſs was the 
that Loſs Negligence, and too great Confidence 
— and Security of the King, who not ima- 
gining his Affairs in the Kingdom of Na- 

| ples ſo near to Ruin, and perſuading him- 

ſelf that, at all Events, the Retreat of his 

Fleet to Genoa, with the Neighbourhood 

of St. Pol, were ſufficient to ſecure it, 
omitted making the neceſſary Proviſions 

in the Place. Teodoro, having retired into 

the Caſtle, demanded Succours of Sr. 

Pol, giving Hopes of recovering the 
Town, if there were immediately ſent to 

him Three Thouſand Foot. The Ge- 
nerals of the Confederates, taking the 
Point into Conſideration, the French were 
diſpoſed to march thither directly, with 

the whole Camp, and the Duke of U- 

bino repreſented that to provide themſelves 

with Boats for laying a Bridge over the 

Po, and with ſufficient Store of Victuals, 

| would 
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would take up a longer Time than ce A A. 


preſent Neceſſity required. Wherefore 1 1 , 


was reſolved, purſuant to his Counſel, that 
Montjean ſhould \turn his March from 
Aleſſandria to Genoa, with Three Thou- 
ſand German and Swiſs Foot, who were 
coming from France to reinforce St. Pol, 
and were arrived at Aleſſandria; and, if 
he found them unwilling to go, he ſhould 
conduct them to the Camp, from whence 
Three Thouſand other Foot ſhould be 
fent in their Room; and that, in the 
mean time, all Diligence ſhould be uſed 
for ſtraitening Pavia : And the Vene- 
tiaus gave Aſſurances that, even if Pavia 
ſhould not be taken, they would march 
with all their Forces to the Relief of Ge- 
noa, provided they might reſt ſecure of 
_— on that 2 


Tur Siege of Pavia was then con- Siege of 


tinued, for which Purpoſe, on the 14th, . 
a Battery of Nine Cannon had been 
erected by the Teſino, on this Side, in a 


Plain, at the lower Quarters, which play- 


ed on a Baſtion contiguous to the Ar- 
ſenal,, and in a few Hours reduced it 
half 
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A: D. half to Rubbiſh: On the other Side the 


Lye. 


a Tefino were planted Three Cannon, for 
battering a Flank anſwering to the Arſenal, 
when the Aſſault ſhould be 2iven ; ; and 
on an Eminence, on this Side the Te/ino, 
were Five Cannon, which played at 
Two other Baſtions, and at the Point of 
that Eminence were Three others, which 
battered the Wall ; all this Artillery be- 
longing to the Venetians, that of Sr. Pol 
ſerving to ruin the Defences. The next 
Day Annibale, Governor of Cremona, had 
carried a Trench to the Ditch of the 
Baſtion, on the Side of the Arſenal, which 
was above Two Thirds beaten down, fo 


that the Beſieged had in a manner aban- 


doned it; aud the ſame Day Malateſta da 
Sogliano, a Venetian Commander, was kill- 
ed with a Cannon Ball. The Batteries 
having thus continued playing all the 
Day, and the following Night, the Army 
was prepared to give the Aſſault, ſuffici- 
ent Breaches being made in the Wall on 
all Sides of the Three Baſtions. But at- 
tempting in the Morning to drain the 
Ditches of the Water, they found their 
W * obſtructed by a Wall of ſuch Soli- 


_ dity, 


* * oo 


- 
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dity, that they ſpent all that Day and alſo 
the next about it, for the Aſſault was de- 
ferred till the 19th, when the Water was 
almoſt all drained. On that Day the Be- 
fiegers having, as ſoon as it was light, 


poſſeſſed themſelves of the Baſtion at the 


Corner, began the Aſſault in Three 
Places, the firſt conſiſting of the Venetian 
Troops, under the Command of Antonio 
da Caſtello ; the Second of thoſe of St. 
Pol, led by de Lorges; the laſt of the 
Troops of Milan, which were Twelve 
Hundred Foot, commanded by the Go- 
vernor of Cremona ; and the Duke of 
Urbino put himſelf on Foot with Two 
Hundred Men at Arms, and attacked 
the Baſtions. The Defendants, conſiſting 
of Two Hundred Germans, and Eight 
Hundred [alians, with a few Spaniards, 
made a brave Reſiſtance for above Two 
Hours; but being few in Number, tho 
they behaved extremely well, they de- 
fended themielves with Difficulty, eſpeci- 
ally as the Artillery planted on the other 
Side the Tefno ſcoured all their Works. 
In the Aſſault Pietro da Birago received 
a Shot in the Thigh, of which he died a 


fe vy 
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| A. 2 few Days after, but refuſed to be carried 
1 off, that his Men might not abandon 
L the Attack. Pietro Botticella was alſo 
wounded with the Shot of a Harquebuſs, 

and left the Aſſault ; they were both Offi- 

cers in the Service of the Duke of Milan. 

At laſt, about Two Hours before Night, 

Town the Place wes entered with little Loſs, and 
_ by with great Praiſe to the Duke of Urbino. 
Of the Beſieged were killed between Six 
and Eigut Hundred Soldiers, among whom 

were almoſt all the Germans; but when 

the Army had forced an Entrance, Gale- 

az20 da Birago, with all the Soldiers that 
remained alive, and many of the Townſ- 

men, retired into the Caſtle, The whole 

City was put to the Sack, but afforded 

no great Booty, being the poor Remains 

of Two preceding Sackages. The Caſtle 

Cale for. Was admitted to capitulate, becauſe it was 
rendered | neceſlary to batter it, and there was no 
"Ammunition in the Camp, and the 
Ditches were of ſo great a Breadth and 
Depth, as not to be ſoon filled, and there 
were Five Hundred diſciplined Men in the 
Place. The Conditions were, that the 
et, with what Artillery and Am- 
munition 


\ 
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munition they could draw by Strength 4. 2. 
of Arm, and with all their Movables, to- — — 


gether with the Germans, of whom very 


few remained, ſhould have Leave to de: 


part thence to Milan, and the Lalians to 
go to any Place, Milan excepted. 


Pavia being taken, the Duke of Ur- 
bino's Counſel was not to think of forcing 
Milan, becauſe ſuch an Enterpriſe required 
an Army ſufficient for Two Attacks, but 
to ſtraiten and greatly endamage it by 
taking Bragraſſa, San Giorgio, Moncia, 
and Como, and to confider of ſome ef- 
fectual Means for the Relief of Genoa ; 
for tho' the Germans and Swifs had an- 
ſwered Montjean that they were willing to 
go to Genoa, yet the Germans, becauſe 
they were not paid, went away to Turea, 
ſo that no Succour at all was ſent to 
the Caſtelletto, where Andrea Doria was 
inceſſantly employed in mining. Where- 
fore Sf. Pol with Two Hundred Lances, 


and Two Thouſand Foot, which had re- 


mained with him, ſet out on the 27th on 
his March towards Genoa, and paſſed the 
Po at Porto Stella, in the Mouth of the 

* Tejmo, 
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& 4 Teſno, on the Road to Tortona, promiſing 
o return back if he ſhould find that 
n, Relief was impracticable; and in the mean 
to relieve time the Duke of Urbino was to wait at 
Ce Pavia, with whom had remained Four 
Thouſand Foot of the Venetians, and One 


Thouſand of the Duke of Milan. 


« PoliticEx- mY T this Time Antonio da Leva, alive 
. of his Retreat to Milan, prohibited all Peo- 
| ple from making Bread, or keeping Meal 

in their Houſes, except the Farmers of the 
Duty on that Commodity, who paid him, 
for Nine Months ſucceſſively, Three Du- 
cats for every Moggio * of Meal. With 
this Money he paid, during all that Time, 
the Spaniſh and German Horſe and Foot; 
which Expedient not only defended him 
from the preſent Danger, but ſupported 
him all the following Winter, having quar- 
tered the Talian Infantry in Novara, and 
ſome Towns of the Lomellina, and thro' 

the Villages of the Territory of Mi- 


lan, in which Places he ſuffered them to 
plunder 


_ Auris « Meaſure pg Quarters and & 
Half Engi;/þ. ; 
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plunder and tax the People at Pleaſure ay 2 , 


all the Winter. 2 
| r F 
0 N the Firſt of Oclober 87. Pol ar- 8, Pe 

rived at Gavi, Twenty-five Miles diſtant f 

from Genoa, having left his Artillery at Gezea. 

Novi; and the next Day he took the 

Caſtle of Borgo de” Fornari, and having ad- 

vanced further towards Genoa, on Intelli- 

gence that Seven Hundred Corfican Foot 

had entered that City, he returned to Bor- 

go de Fornari, not finding himſelf able, 

foi want of Money, to muſter above Four 

Thouſand Foot in all, comprehending 

his own Troops, thoſe brought by Mom- 

jean, and One Thouſand ſent from the 

Camp under Nicolo Doria; and thoſe 

few that remained were continually paſ- 

ſing into France. Giving over therefore 

the Enterpriſe as deſperate, he detached 

Montjean, with Three Hundred Foot, to 

Savona, which the Genoeſe were beſieging; 

but they conld not enter the Town, be- 

cauſe it was blocked up with Trenches; 

and all the Paſſes about it were ſecured. 

St. Pol ae on the 1oth of Oclober, 
retired 
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4. P. retired to Aleſſandria, and eee to 


2 Senamara, between Aleſſandria and Pas 
via, to confer with the Duke of Urbino, 
but with ſcarce any Troops left about, 

| him. Here conſulting on the public Af- 
fairs, and the Duke repreſenting that the 

Venetians, and the Duke of Milan, had 

not Four thouſand Men left between 

them, and that Antonio da Leva had with- 
in Milan and abroad Four Thouſand Ger- 
mans, Six Hundred Spaniards, and Four- 
teen Hundred LTalians, it was reſolved 
that he ſhould retire into Pavia, and St. 

Pol into Aleſſandria, for which he had 

Leave of the Duke of Milan. They talk- 

ed alſo of making all new ns and 

then, if the Times ſerved, of undertaking 
the Reduction of Biagraſſa, Mortara, and 
the Caſtle of Novara. 


— p— — 8 1 wy 1 


bens Ax now the People of Savona, ſeeing 
3 chat Montjean could not force his Way in- 
Genoeſe. to the Town; on the 27th of October, 

agreed to ſurrender, if they were not re- 

lieved within a few Days. Wherefore 
| St. Pol, deſirous to fuccour it, but having 
| in all no more than One Thouſand Foot 


of 


© kW kd , 5, 2 — 
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of his own, demanded Three Thouſand 


Foot of the Duke of Urbino' and of the 
Duke of Milan, who fent him only 
Twelve Hundred; ſo that not aſſuring him- 
ſelf that he ſhould be able to ſuccour the 
Place with ſo ſmall a Number of Troops, 
he ſuffered it to be loſt, and the Genoe/e 
taking Poſſeſſion, immediately filled up 


4. D. 
1528. 


— — 


the Port with Loads of Stones; in order 


to render it uſeleſs. 


AB Ober the fame time, alſo, Teodoro 
da Trivulzi, deſpairing of Relief, and 
quite exhauſted of Money, ſurrendered 
upon Articles the Caſtelletto of Genoa, 
which the Populace, in their Fury, level- 
led with the Earth; and the Genoeſe, with 
the Authority of eng Doria, eſtabliſh- 
ed in that City a new Government, before 
debated, under the Name of Liberty. 


Four Hundred Citizens ſhould have the 
Power of cfeating all the Magiſtrates and 
Officers of Dignity of their City, and. e- 
ſpecially the Doge, and the ſupreme Ma- 
giſtracy for the Term of Two Years, 
taking off the Prohibition from the No- 

Vol. X. F diility, 


Revoluti- 
The Sum of it was, That a Council ofon in Ge- 


nada. 


cl. 
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bility, whohad before been excluded fromit 
wy by Law. And it being a fundamental Point, 
of the greateſt Importance for the Preſer- 
vation of Liberty, to provide againſt the 
Diviſions of the Citizens, which had been, 
for a long Time, greater and more perni- 


cious than in any other City in Tah, 


fince there had not been only one Diviſion, 


but a Party of the Gue/fs, and an oppoſite 
one of the Gh:bellins, and a Faction of the 


Nobility in oppoſition to another of the 
Commonalty, and the Commonalty alſo 
not all of one Mind among themſelves, 
beſides two very powerful Parties of the 
Aaorni and Fregoſi; by which Diviſions 
there was good Reaſon to think that their 
City, which, by the Conveniency of its Si- 
tuation, and the Skiltulneſs of its People 
in Naval Affairs, appears qualified above 
all for maritime Empire, had been de- 
preſſed, and for a long Time kept in al- 
moſt continual Subjection; therefore, in 
order to come at the Roots of theſe Evils, 


they ſuppreſſed all the Names of the 


Families and of the Houſes of the City, 


preſerving only the Names of Twenty- 


eight of the moſt illuſtrious, except the 


Adorni an 
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Adornian and the Fregoſian, which were A: D. 
utterly extinguiſhed *. Into the Name 2, 


and Number of theſe Families they ad- 
opted all thoſe Nobles and Commons 
that remained without a Name of a 
Houſe, taking Care, for the more effectual 
Confuſion of the Memory of the Factions, 
to incorporate the Nobles into Families 
of the Commons, and the Commons into 
Noble Families, thoſe who had heen 
Partiſans of the Adorni into Houſes which 
had favoured the Fregoſi, and, on the con- 
trary, the Followers of the Fregeſi among 
ſuch as had been devoted to the Adorni. 
It was alſo ordered that there ſhould be no 
Diſtinction between them by prohibit- 
ing one more than another from Acceſs to 
Honour, of Places in the Government. 
By this Confuſion of Perſons and Names 
they were in Hopes that, in no long 
Proceſs of Time, the peſtilent Memory of 
the Factions would be aboliſhed; pre- 
ſerving in the mean while the greateſt 
Reſpect to the Authority of Andrea Do- 


ria, without whoſe Conſent, on account 
F 2 of 


* The Fregofi, Adorni, and others, have fince reſumed 
their former Names, ; s 
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A. 12 of his perſonal Reputation, and of the 
Command with which he was entruſted 
ll ; by Czſar of the Gallies, which, at ſuch 
| times as they were not employed, had 
their Station in the Port of ' Genoa, 
no Reſolution ſhould be taken in welgh- 
tier Matters, his Power and Greatneſs 
cauſing the leſs Uneaſineſs, becauſe he had 
no Hand in the Adminiſtration of the Fi- 
nances, nor intermeddled in the Election 
of a Doge or other Magiſtrates, nor in 
private or leſſer Concerns; ſo that the Ci- 
tizens being at Reſt, and more intent on 
Commerce than Ambition, remembering 
eſpecially their paſt Sufferings and Depen- 
dencies, had reaſon to be in Love with 
4 that Form of Government. After this 
1 the French Fleet, and that of Andrea Do- 
| ria had an Engagement between Monaco 
| and Niz29, in which one of Dori as Gal- 

| | | lies was ſunk. | | 
| 
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, 2. A _ Mee Ac #CT_c nz ae . 


AFTER the Luſs of Genoa the Duke 
of Urbino and St. Pol had a new Con- 
ference at Senare, between Alſſandria and 
| | Pavia, where the Duke, not much to che 
1 Satisfaction of Franceſco Sforza a 


Sad lk 274 r 
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Pol, reſolved to remove beyond the Adda, pet — 
leaving the Care of . to the Duke of 
Milan, and adviſing St. Pol to take up his 
Winter Quarters in Aleſſandria. This 
Conduct of his was not only diſreliſhed 

by the French Officers, but the King p,,,czaic- 
himſelf, who would not accept any flight dH, 
Excuſes given him by the Venetians, made p,,utians. 
heavy Complaints that they had not given 
Succours to the Caſtelletto of Genoa, and 

to the City of Savona, which the Genoeſe 

were ruining. St. Pol afterwards received 

a Reinforcement of One Thouſand Ger- 

man Foot, which, with the One Thou- 


ſand under Villecerre in the Lomellina, 


made up Four Thouſand Foot. 


A T this Time aroſe ſome Commoti- Civil war 
ons in the Marquiſate of Saluzzo; for at- oY. 
ter the Death of the Marquis Micbelanto- fate of Sa 
no, the Government being aſſumed by“. 
Franceſco Monſignore, a younger Brother, 
who had entered upon the Adminiſtrati- 
on, becauſe Gabriellb, the ſecond Son +, 
had, even during the Life of his elder 


Rg e air 


+ The next Brother to the Deceaſed. 
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Brother, been confined in the Caſtle of 
Ravel, by Order of the Mother, who had 
the Tutelage of her Sons during their Mi- 
nority, under a Pretence of Lunacy, the 
Governor of Ravel ſet at Liberty Gabriello, 
who, ſeizing on the Mother that kept him 
Priſoner, acquired, with the Good Will 
of the People, the whole State. But his 
Brother, who had betaken himſelf to 
Flight, ſoon after entered into Carmagnu- 
ola, and aſſembling ſome Troops defeat. 
ed Gabriello. 


NoTHING farther of any Moment 
happened this Year in Lombardy, except 
an Incurſion of Count Gajazzo as far as 
Milan, becauſe the Yenetians did not fur- 
niſh St. Pol with the Foot, as they had 
promiſed, for the Attack of Serravalle, 
Gavi, and other Places belonging to the 
Gencefſe, An Action of Importance was 
however attempted ; for Montjean and 
Villecerre put themſelves on a March, 
Two Hours before Night, from Virade, 
with Two Thouſand Foot, and Fitty 
Horſe, in order to ſurpriſe Andrea Do- 


ria in his 85 which was by the Sea- 
fide, 
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fide, and almoſt contiguous to the Walls 4: D 
of Genoa, This Deſign did not take Ef- Cs 
fe, becauſe the Foot, being tired with . 
the Length of the Way, which was furpriſe 
Twenty-two Miles, did not arrive-in the _ 
Night, but after ſome Hours of Day- ries. 
light, which giving an Alarm, Andrea 
Doria conveyed himſelf out at a Back- 
door, and leaping into a, Boat, eſcaped 
the Danger ; and the French, after per- 
forming no other Exploit 'than plunder- 
ing the Palace, retired in Safety: And 
Count Gajazzo, laying an Ambuſcade be- 
tween - Milan and Moncia, routed Five 
Hundred Germans, and One Hundred 
Light Horſe, that were marching to eſ- 
cort ſome Proviſions; tho' afterwards, 
being ſent by the Venetians to Bergamo, 
he ſo plagued that City with robbing 
and plundering, that the Senate, who 
had conſtituted him Captain General of 
their Infantry, no longer able to endure 
ſuch great Inſolence and Avarice, turned 
him out of their Service with Diſgrace. 
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Arx this Time the Spaniards took Vi- 


gevano, and Belgigjoſy, who had eſcaped: 
out of the Hands of the French, being 
fent by Antonio da Leva with Two Thou- 
{and Foot to ſurpriſe Pavia, which had 
a Garriſon of Five Hundred Foot of the 
Defign to Duke of Man, preſenting himſelf one 
ſurpriſe Night at the Walls was diſcovered, and 


Pavia 


fruitleſs, conſtrained to retire without Succeſs, 


Moc abous this Time alſo arrived 
at Genoa Two - Thouſand Spaniſh Foot, 
lent by Cæſgar from Spain, either for De- 
tence of Genoa, or to march to Milan, 
as Neceſſity required, and Belgigiaſo went 
to conduct them. St. Pol prepared to 


prevent the Coming of theſe Foot, who 


made as if they would take the Road ei- 


ther to Caſale or to Piacenza, and inſiſted. 
that the Venetians ſhould poſt themſelves 


with a good Body of Forces at Lodi, to 
prevent them from being ſupported by 
the Enemy from Milan; and he endea- 
voured alſo to perſuade them to undertake 
jointly an Enterpriſe upon Milan, being 
fucouraged * the Wants and Deſpair of 
that 
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ſome Troops of Antonio da Leva, and took 
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that People, which the Duke of Urbino 4 * 
diſſuaded. But the Venetians proceeded jay 
but coldly on Actions that required Vi- vlan, 
gour, and more eſpecially at that Time, pacward 
becauſe, on the Report of Andrea Nava- == the 
giero, their Ambaſſador returned from War. 
Shain, made in favour of Czfar, and from 
fome Negotiations which were held in 
Rome by the Cæſarean Ambaſſador, there 
were various Opinions in their Senate, ma- 
ny of the Members inclining to make an 
Agreement with Cæſar, but at laſt it was 
agreed to continue in Confederacy with the 


King of France. 


POINTED now paſling the Tef- 
no with Two Thouſand Foot took Bajig- 40a 
nana, and was ' proceeding towards the 


Lomellina ; and the Abbot of Foa having 
marched, "with his Horſe, to Creſcentino, a 

Place of the Dutchy of Savoy, was 
attacked in the Night and routed, 
himſelf being taken Priſoner, but de- 
livered by Help of the Marquis of Mon- 
ferrato ; and the Marquis of Mus defeated 


their Cannon. 
I T 
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Wd, IT. was e that the Pontiff in- 
clined to the Party of Cz/ar, becauſe the 
Cardinal of — Croce, being arrived at 
Naples, cauſed the Three Cardinals who 
were kept there as Hoſtages to be ſet at 
Liberty; and it was ſaid that he had Or- 
ders from. Cz/ar to cauſe Reſtitution to 2 
made of Offa: and Civita Vecchia:: | 
means of that Cardinal alſo, who Fo in- 
terceded with the Pontiff about it, Andrea 
Doria reſtored Portercole to the Seneſe, 
But it was diſcovered more and more 
every Day, that the Pontiff had his Mind 

Pope me- intent on Innovations, becauſe at his In- 

— ſtigation, tho: ſecretly, Braccio Baglione 
moleſted Malateſta in the Adminiſtration 
of Perugia, tho he was in his Pay; and 
being informed that the Duke of Ferrara 
was come to Modena, he endeavoured to 
take him in his Return by an Ambuſ- 
cade of Two Hundred Horſe, laid by Pa- 
olo Luzzaſco, at Caſa de Coppr, in the Mo- 
deneſe ; but the Duke not ſetting out, the 
Plot was diſcovered, 
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Tur Kingdom. of Naples was not at 
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1528. 


this Time entirely freed, by the Defeat of ar 
the French, from the Calamities of War; r 
for Simone Romano, aſſembling new Forces, — Sexy 


took Navo, Oriole, and Amigdalara, Towns of W 


ſituated by the Sea, on a Branch of the Ap- 


pennine; and being joined by Federigo Ca- 
raſſa, who was ſent from the Duke of 
Gravina with One Thouſand Foot, and 
by many others of the Country, was at 
the Head of no contemptible Army. 
But, after the Victory 
about Naples, ſeeing himſelf abandoned 
by the Troops of the Duke of Grawna, 
having ſacked Barletta, into which City 
he was introduced through the Caſtle, he 
ſtayed there; Camillo and Giancurradb, both 
of the Family of the Orſini, at the ſame 
time keeping Poſſeſſion, the firſt of Trani, 
and the other of Monopoli for the Veneti- 
ans. After this came thither, with One 


"Thouſand Foot, Renzo da Ceri, and the 


Prince of Melf,, who having retired be- 
tween Nocera and Gualdo, and afterwards 
broke up from thence by Orders of the 
Pontiff, -who was unwilling to offend the 

Conquerors, 


of the Imperialiſts 
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3 embarked at Sinigaglia, No” 
went by Sea to Barletta, with a Deſign to 
renew the War in Puglia, purſuant to a 


Reſolution taken by common Conſent of 


the Confederates, that the Imperial Army 
might be neceſſitated to ſtay in the King- 


dom of Naples till Spring, againſt which 


Time they talked of making new Provi- 
fions for the common Safety. Wherefore 
the King of France ſent Renzo a Supply of 
Money, and the Venetians, who had alſo 
the ſame Deſire, that they might the more 
caſily keep Poſſeſſion, by the Aſſiſtance 
of others, of the Towns which they held 
in Puglia, offered to accommodate him 
with Twelve Gallies ; but the King in- 
ſiſting that they ſhould equip them, and 
that the Coſt ſhould be computed in 
the Eighty Thouſand Ducats which they 


were bound to contribute by Engagement 


contracted with Lautrech, they would 
hearken to no ſuch Thing: The King 
of England promifed not to be wanting in 
the ordinary Proviſions, and the Floren- 
tines had compounded to pay One Third 
of the Troops which Renzo had conduct- 
ed thither. 
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Tre Imperialiſts were not in ſufficient 
| Readineſs to extinguiſh. this Combuſtion, 


being employed in exacting Money to ſa- 
tisfy the Soldiers for their Arrears. To 
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tender the Exactions eaſier, and to ſecure gu. 


the Kingdom by Examples of Severity, . in 


the Prince cauſed to be publickly behead- 
ed in the Market- place of Naples, where 


the Plague was violently raging, Federigo 


Gaetano, Son of the Duke of Trajetto, and 
Enrico Pandone, Duke of Boviano, born 
of a Daughter of old Ferdinando King of 
Naples, and four other Neæapolitans, exer- 
ciſing alſo the like Severities in other 
Places of the Kingdom ; by theſe Exam- 
ples ſtriking a general Terror, proceeding 
againſt the Abſent, who had followed the 
French, and confiſcating their Goods, for 
which afterwards Compoſition was made 
in Money, and omitting no Severity by 
which they might exa& the greater 
Quantity of it. Theſe Affairs were all 
directed by the Counſel of Geronimo Mo- 


rone, who had the Dutchy of Boviano be- 


ſtowed on him in Reward of his Services. 
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Bx Ss IDEs theſe Movements Granjg- 
capo Franco, in the Abruxzi, took Poſſeſ- 
fion for the King of France of Matrice 
in the Neighbourhood of Aguila, which 


was followed by a general Inſurrection of 


ſhip- 


wrecked. and he was drowned ; the Horſe which 
were commanded by Giancurradb Orſino, 
much weatherbeaten, fell into the Hands 
of the Imperialiſts, and Giampaolo da Ceri, 
caſt on the Shore near Guaſto, was made a 
Priſoner by the Marquis. At the End of 
this Year Aquila revolted to the League, 
by means of the Biſhop of that City, and 
of the Count di Montorio, and other Exiles, 
becauſe it had been ill treated by the Im- 


perialiſts. 


Aquila 


re volts. 


the Country, and Aguila itſelf, where Sci- 
arra Colonna lay ſick with Six Hundred 
Foot, was not free 'from a Suſpicion of an 
Inclination to revolt. The Yenetians alſo 
provided for the Affairs of Puglia, and 
ſending by Sea ſome Light Horſe to 
ſupply Barletta, Part of the Veſſels that 
conveyed them were caſt away; where the 
PFention Proveditor getting into a Boat, it overſet, 
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Now follows the Year 1529, in the 


Beginning of which there began to ap- 
pear ſome Indication of a Diſpoſition in 


all Parties to Peace, ſhewing themſelves Peace. 


willing to have it negotiated in the Court 


of the Pontiff. For it being known 


that the Cardinal of Santa Croce (ſo was 
the Spaniſb General intitled) was coming 


to Rome, with full Powers from Cæſar to 


conclude a Peace, the King of France, 
who was heartily deſirous of it, diſpatch- 
ed Orders to his Ambaſſadors, and the 


King of England ſent Ambaſſadors to 


Rome for the ſame Purpoſe. Theſe Nego- 
tiations, together with the Remiſſneſs of 
the Princes, who were tired of the War, 


was the Cauſe that the Confederates pro- vir e: 
ceeded but flowly in their military Prepa- miſs in 
rations. For in Lombarùy the moſt ma- Og 


terial Concern was, whether the. Spanzards 
arrived at Genoa would be able to make 
their Way to Milan, from whence al- 
moſt all the Germans were ' departed for 
want of Money. And 'Belg:zzoſo, who 
was to conduct theſe Spentards, being 
come, with One Hundred Horſe, as far 

ag 
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ma. From thence he conducted the 


Spaniards to Savona, to be joined by Five 
_ Hundred Foot, newly arrived from Spain, 


and landed at Villa Franca. 


Bur in the Kingdom of Naples the 
Imperialiſts, apprehending that the Re- 


bellion of Aquila and Matrice, and the E— 
nemy's making Head in Puglia might 


produce Effects of greater Moment, de- 
termined to employ thoſe Troops which 


they had with them in redueing theſe 
Places. Wherefore it was reſolved that 


the Marquis de! Guaſto ſhould march with 


the Spaniſh Foot to recover the Towns 
in Puglia, and the Prince of Orange, with 
the German Foot, was to go againſt Aquila 
and Matrice. As ſoon as the Prince ap- 


proached Aguila, thoſe in Garriſon march- 


ed away, and Orange compounded with 
the City and its Territory for One Hun- 


dred Thouſand Ducats: He took away 


alſo the Silver Shrine which Lewis X. 


King of France had dedicated to St. Ber- 


nardino. From hence he detached ſome 
Troops to Matrice, where Camillo Pardo 
aha 2 commanded 
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commanded with a Garriſon of Four 7 on 
Hundred Men. But he was gone a few 5.9 


Days before, with a Promiſe 'to return ; 
but, either out of Fear becauſe there was: | 


no Wine in the Town, and their Water £ = . 
was cut off, and the Inhabitants and Sol- trice reco- 


diers were at Variance, or for ſome other th 


Reaſon, he did not only not return, butrialiſs.. 


alſo kept back ſome of the Money which 


the Florentines had ſent him for maintain- 


ing that Place; the Soldiers therefore 
marched away over the Walls, and the 
Town ſurrendered. 


From ſuch proſperous Succeſſes it 
was feared that Orange would paſs into 
Tuſcany, at the Inſtances of the Pontiff, 
who being recoyered from a very danger- 
ous, tho' ſhort, Diſorder, did not deſiſt 
from negotiating, and giving Hopes to all 
Parties For he promiſed the French to 
adhere to the League, if Ravenna and 


Cervia were reſtored to him, offering alſo 


to compound, on honourable Conditions, 
with the PFlorentines, and with the Duke 
of Ferrara, who in the Payment of Mo- 
ney which he had before made to Lau- 

Vor. X. G trecb, 
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trecb, had aſſured him that he paid him 


out of meer Liberality, and not becauſe he 


N 


Pope in- 
clines to 
C ſar. 


was bound to it, for the Pontiff had not 
ratified. On the other Side, having re- 
covered, tho' with great Preſents and Ex- 
pences, the Caſtles of Offza and Crvuita 
Vecchia, by means of the Commiſſion 


brought by the Cardinal of Santa Croce, 


he had held more ſound and more fincere 
Negotiations with Cæſar, treating toge- 
ther more about private Concerns, which 
began to be managed with more Secrecy, 
and on a better Foundation, than of the 
univerſal Buſineſs of Peace. 


Bur in Puglia the State of Affairs 
ſtood thus: Barletta held out for the 
King of France under the Government 
of Renzo da Ceri, who had with him the 
Prince of Meli, Federigo Caraffa, Simone 
Romano, Camillo Pardo, Galeazzo da Far- 
neſe, Giancurrado Orfino, and the Prince 
of Stigliano. The Venetians were in Poſ- 
ſeſſion of Trani, Pulignano, and Monopoli, 


WN in thoſe Places Two Thouſand 


Foot, 
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Foot, and Six Hundred Cappelletti®, of * 
which Two Hundred were in Monopoli; 1:9 
they had alſo the Command of the Port of 
Bieri. But the King of France, after he 
had ſent a ſmall- Sum of Money in the 
Beginning, made no Proviſion for theſe 
Towns, nor had he accepted of the 
Squadron of Twelve Gallies offered him 
by the Venctians, of which Three Gallies 
and a large Pinnace, bound for Tram and 
Monopoli with Proviſions, were caſt away 
on the Coaſt of Beſtrice, and at ſeveral 
Times they had loſt Five; but ſaved the 
Cannon and Stores. There held out alſo 
for the French, Monte di Sant Angelo, Nar- 
dia in the Territory of Otranto, and 
Caſtro, in which was Count Dugento. 
And the War being carried on by the 
Men of the Kingdom, and by the Forces 
of the Country, many Bodies of Rebels of 
C æſar, and many that followed the War, 
only as Soldiers of Fortune, for the Sake 
of Plunder, were aſſembled in various 
Places, ſo that the Condition of the 

G 2 Country 


Albani an, or 2 Light Horſe, ſo called from ou 


fellette, a kind of little Cap they wote, 
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ing all expoſed to Robberies, Pillaging, 


Siege of 


Monopoli. 
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Country was miſerable beyond Belief, be- 


Taxations and Burnings from all Parties. 
But more famous than others for Incur- 
ſions was Simone Romano, who, with his 
Light Horſe, and Two Hundred and 
Fifty Foot, ſcouring all the circumjacent 
Places, frequently brought into Barletta 
Cattle, Corn, and other Things of all 
Sorts, ſometimes by Stealth, ſometimes 
by Force, getting into and ſacking this, 
and then another Town; as it happened to 


Canoſa, into which entering by Night with 


Scaling-ladders, he plundered it, and cat 
ried off a Number of Horſes belonging to 
Forty Men at Arms quartgred in the 
Caſtle. 


AT laſt the Marquis e Guaſlo, not 
attempting Barletta, a very ſtrong and 
well fortified Town, in the Month of 
March laid Siege to Monopoli, in which 
were Camillo Orſino, and Giovanni -Vit- 
rurio the Proveditor. His Force conſiſted 
of Four Thouſand - Spaniſh and Two 


Thouſand Talian Foot, for the Germans, 


in Number Two Thouſand. Five Hun- 
dred, 
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gred, had halted in the Abruzzs, and re- A. P. 


fuſed to march into Puglia. The Mar- 
quis encampod in a little Valley covered 
by a Mountain, ſo that he could not be 
annoyed by the Cannon of the Place, into 
which Renzo immediately conveyed by 
Gallies Three Hundred Foot. Monopeob, 
a Town of a very ſmall Circuit, has the 
Sea on Three Sides, and towards the Land 
a Wall of Three Hundred or Three Hun- 
dred and Fifty Paces, ſurrounded by a 
Ditch, Over againſt the Wall, within Har- 
quebus Shot, the Marquis erected a Re- 


doubt, and Two others on the Sea-ſhore, 


one on each Side, but at ſuch a Diſtance 
that they commanded the Sea, and the 


Gate towards the Sea, to prevent the Gal- 


lies from importing Succours of Men or 
Proviſions. In the Beginning of April 
the Marquis gave the Aſſault to Monopoli, 
in which he loſt above Five Hundred 
Men, and a great Number of Pioneers, 
had Three Pieces of Cannon broken, and 
was forced to retreat to the Diſtance of -a 
Mile and a Half, ſuffering greatly from 
the Artillery of the Place. The Venetians 
then de a Sally, ſcoured all his Redoubts, 
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and killed above One Hundred Men, 


baving ſecured the Port by a Redoubt 


Siege 


erected on the Shoie over againſt that of 
the Enemy. Guaſto however renewed his 
Approaches to Monopoli, where he erected 
Two Cavaliers, to batter the Inſide of the 
Town, and drew Trenches to be carried 


on to the Ditch, which was to be filled up 


with Six Hundred Loads of Faſcines. But 
the Beſieged ſoon after made a Sally 
with Two Hundred Men, and burnt the 


Redoubt. The Marquis then carried on 


a Trench at the Right of the Battery, 
and drew another Trench, at the Right of 


the Lodgment of the Spaniards, within a 


Stone's-caſt of the Ditch, behind which 
he caſt up a Redoubt, and planted Can- 
non on it, with which he made a Breach 
in the Wall Sixty Braces wide, and a- 


| bout! Four Braces from the Ground; but, 


on Advice that a new Supply of Troops, 
ſent by Renzo, had entered the Place in 
the Night, he drew off his Artillery, and 
at laſt, towards the Knd of Moy, raiſed the 


| Siege. 
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WU I x the Marquis lay before Mo- 1529, | 


nopoli, and after his Retreat, happened va- agions of 


rious Actions and Movements; for the Parties. 


Garriſon of Barletia made Excurſions, 
and plundered the Country, and did a vaſt 

deal of Damage; and the Troops which 
| were in Monte di Sant' Angelo, command- 
ed by Federigo Caraffa, took San Severo, 
and forced the Imperialiſts, who had be- 
ſieged the Town of Vico, to raiſe the Siege. 
After this Cara went by Sea with 


Twenty-ſix Sail to Lanciano, in which 


were quartered One Hundred and Sixty 
Men at Arms, and, entering by Force, car- 
ried off Three Hundred ſerviceable Horſes, 
and a great deal of Plunder, but left no 
Garriſon in the Place. Numbeis of Ex- 
iles alſo committed very great Ravages in 
the Bafilicata; by which Difficulties the 
Imperialiſts were greatly obſtructed in le- 
vying the Taxes, and it is not to be doubt- 
ed that if the King of France had ſent 


Money and ſome Succours of Troops, 


there would have aroſe new Troubles 
and Commotions throughout the King- 
dom, which would at leaſt have employ- 
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4 — the Czſerean Army in Defence of their 
oon State. But it was impoſſible for 


Carafr: the Prince, where Federigo in the Attack 


diſorderly and undiſciplined Troops, pro- 
miſcuouſly got together, to effect, at laſt, 
any thing of great Conſequence, ſince they 
were without Succours or freſh Supplies; 
for only the Florentines gave Renzo ſome 


Aſſiſtance; and the Duke of Ferrara even 


denied Renze's Requeſt to ſend him by 
Sea Four Pieces of Cannon ; and now Corn 
and Money began to be wanted in Bar- 
lelta, and about Six Hundred of the Re- 
yolters, beſieged by the Lientenant-Go- 
vernor of the Province of Calabria in Mon- 
telione, being neceſſitated to ſurrender for 
Want of Ammunition and Proviſions, 
were led Priſoners to Naples. After this 
the Prince of Met went with the Fleet, 
and Federigo. Caraſta by Land, to beſiege 
Maljetia, a Town formerly belonging to 


and Sie- was killed with a Stone; which ſo pro- 


ne Romano 


killed. 


voked the Prince that he took the Town 
by Storm, and plundered it. The like 
Misfortune happened to Simone Romano; 
for the Venetian Fleet, which from the 
Cape of Otranto infeſted all the Country, 

appr oach- 
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approaching. Brindiſi landed ſome Troops, 
and with them Simone Romano, which 
took Poſſeſſion of the City, but in attack- 
ing the Caſtle Simone was killed by a 
Cannon Ball. | 
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WII r the Troubles continued in the 
Kingdom of Naples with various Succeſs, Affair of 


March took Serravalle by Storm, and the 
Caſtle agreed to ſtand neuter; but, the 
Enemies having repoſſeſſed themſelves of 
the Place by Surpriſe in the Night, it was 
feared that the Spaniard could no longer 
be prevented, by blocking up the Paſſage, 
from marching to Milan; eſpecially con- 
ſidering that the Troops diminiſhed every 
Day for want of Money, but little coming 
from the King, and of that ſmall Matter 
the General, who was a Man of very little 


Management, ſpent one Part upon him- 


ſelf, and the other was embezzled by the 
Officers, & 


Ir was a Diſpute between the King and 
the Venetians what Enterpriſe was fitteſt to 
be 


Affairs were in no peaceful Situation in Lenbarqh. 
Lombardy. For St. Pol at the End of 


to6 
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A. P. be undertaken : The King inſiſted on that 


1829 


of Genoa from the Importance of that 


City, eſpecially ſince it was reported for 
certain that Cæſar would next Summer 
paſs into [taly ; and becauſe he knew that 
the Venetians had not lent the leaſt Aſſiſt- 
ance either for the-Relief or Recovery of 


that City, though they alledged in Ex- 


cuſe the Rumour of the Coming of a freſh 
Body of Germans into 1taly, he doubted 
they would be ſorry at his Succeſs in that 
Undertaking. But the Venetians repre- 
ſenting that Antonio da Leva had very few 
Troops. left about him, and offering, as 
ſoon as Milan was acquired, to ſend their 
Troops to aſſiſt in the Conqueſt of Genoa, 
it was reſolved with the King's Conſent to 
make an Attempt on Milan with Sixteen 
Thouſand Men, each Party to be at half 
the Charges. This Reſolution was taken 


in March, in the Abſence of the Duke of 


Urbino, who, on account of the Approach 


of the Prince of Orange and the German 
Foot to the Frontiers of the Kingdom of 
Naples, had, almoſt contrary to the Will 
of the Venetians, retired into his own 

ma | State, 
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State, But the Senate took him again into 4. P. 
their Service on the ſame Conditions as — 
they had formerly granted to Count Piti- puke of 
g/i-no, and Bartolomeo d Alviano, and ſent 0% 
him Three Hundred Horſe and Three Geveral of 
Three Thouſand Foot for his Defence; wy - eng- 
according to their Obligation, and gave 
the Title of Governor to Janus Fregoſo. 


Tat Venetian Army conſiſted of Six 
Hundred Men at Arms, a Thouſand Light 
Horſe, and Four Thouſand Foot, though 
they were bound to keep on foot Twelve 
Thouſand, This Army on the 6th of 
Afril took Caſciano by Storm, and the 
Caſtle at Diſcretion ; Antonio da Leva and 
Torniello marched out of Milan to make a 
Diverſion, but retired without effefting 
any thing to the Purpoſe. The Paſlage of rar. 
the Spantards from the Territories of the paſs from 
Genoeſe to Milan, for the Prevention af — 
which ſo many Debates and Conſultations 
had been beld, at laſt ſucceeded. For 
St. Pol and the Venetians believing that they 
would attempt a Paſſage through the Tor- 
toneſe and the Aleſſandri an, they ſet out from 
Vaflaggio, and took, by the Direction of 
Belgivjoſ 
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A. D. Belgiojoſo, a longer Way by the Mountain 
Jof Piacenza, and Places ſubject to the 
Church; and being arrived at Varzi in 

the ſaid Mountain, though Sz. . Pol had 

ſent thither an Hundred and Fifty Horſe, 

and had given Notice of their March at 

| Lodi, and to the YVenetians, who, in order 

to oppoſe them, ſent Part of their Troops 

to the Duke of Milan, but later by a Day 

than Neceſſity required, and in a leſſer 
Number than they had promiſed, they 
paſſed the Po in the Night at Arena, 
making uſe of the Boats of Piacenza, 
nothing now being capable of obſtructing 
their Conjunction with Leva, who, to fa- 
cilitate it, was advanced to Lanariano, 
Twelve Miles from Pavia, where they 
joined him, and were conducted to Milan, 
being ſo bare of every thing as to deſerve 
the Name of Shabbroons, and increaſing 
the Calamities of the Milangſe, whom 
they robbed and ſtripped in the very 
Streets. Thus were fruſtrated the Projects 
that the French and Venetians had formed 
for the whole Winter, which were, to ſtop 
the Paſſage of theſe Troops, to take Gavi, 
and the circumjacent Places belonging to 
od Genoa, 
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Genoa, and to make themſelves Maſters 4. D. 
of Caſe, a Fortreſs which did great Da- 


mages to all the Country ; moreover An- 
tonio da Leva took Poſſeſſion of a by 


| e 


Bur as the Spaniards had been accom- 
modated with Boats from Piacenza, and 
it was believed that they would not have 
moved if they had not received Aſſurances 
that they might, in caſe of Neceſſity, re- 
tire into that City, theſe, added to many 
other Indications, and eſpecially the Reſti- 
tution of the Fortreſſes, increaſed in the 
Confederates a Suſpicion that the Pontiff 
had agreed, or was ready to agree with - 
Cæſar. He had indeed ſecretly turned all 
his Thoughts on the Recovery of the State 
of Florence, and though he circumvented 
the French Ambaſſadors with holding va-Pope ſeeks 
rious Negotiations, and amuſing with va- — 
rious Hopes both them and the other Con- of ag Fa- 
federates of his adhering to the League, yet © 2a 
moved, partly by the Fear of Czſar's 
| Greatneſs, and of the Proſperity of his 
Undertakings, and partly by the Hopes of 
more eafily inducing him, than he would 

have 


110 


2 D. have induced the King of France, to reſtore 
bis Family 
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to Florence, he had a greater 
Inclination to Cæſar than to the King, 
He was alfo extremely deſirous, for fa- 
cilitating this Deſign, to reduce to his De- 
votion the State of Perugia ; wherefore he 
was fuppoſed' to have given Encourage- 
ment to Braccio Baglione, who was con- 
tinually attempting new Diſturbances 1 in 
thoſe Borders. | 


FR oM this Suſpicion Malateſia doubt- | 


Malateftalng that, while he continued in his Pay, 


quits the 
Pope's 


he ſhould come to be oppreſſed with his 


Service. Favour, thought it neceſſary to look out 


- 


for another Protection. Wherefore moved 
either by this Cauſe, or from a Deſire of 
making a better Bargain, or out of an old 
Spleen, he refuſed to agree with him for 


another Term, pretending that he was not 


bound to a Vear's Warning, becauſe, as he 
faid, there was no Writing to ſhew, though 


the Pontiff affirmed that he was obliged to 


it. He treated therefore about entering 
into the Service of the King of France, 
and of the Florentines, complaining alſo of 


f the I carried on by the Cardinal of 


Cortona 


© 
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Cortona apainſt him, and of a Letter which 4. D. 
had been intercepted from the Cardinal 4 32, 


Medici to Braccio Baglione. But the Pon- 
tiff, being willing indirectly to interrupt 
that Bargain, publiſhed an Edict forbid- 
ding all his Subjects to take Pay of any other 
Prince, without his Leave, under Penalty 
of Confiſcation. This, however, did not 
deter Malateſta from executing his Deſign. 


the French obliging themſelves to give 


him a Regiment of Two Hundred Horſe, 
with Two Thouſand Crowns Salary, the 
Order of St. Michael, and the Command 
of Two Thouſand Foot in Time of War: 
And the PFlorentines gave him the Title of 


Governor, Two Thouſand Crowns Salary, 


with the Command of a Thouſand Foot 
in Time of War, of Fifty Horſe to his 
Son, and Fifty to the Son of Oratio, with 
Five Hundred Crowns for the Table of 
them both; they took under their Pro- 
tection his State, and that of Perugia, 
and, between the King of France and 
them, allowed him an Hundred Crowns 
a Month in time of Peace for entertaining 
Ten Captains. The Florentines paid him 
alſo for Two Hundred Foot for the Guard 

of 


212 © THE HESTORY OF. 
A. D. of Perugia, while he, on his Part, obliged 
MF himſelf, whenever their Affairs required, 
to march for their Service with a Thouſand 
Foot, even though he ſhould not have 
with him the Troops promiſed by the 
French. The Pontiff made great Com- 
plaints to the King of France of this En- 
liſtment, as made directly to prevent him 
from exerciſing the Power of diſpoſing at 
his Pleaſure of a City in Subjection to the 
Church. The King, unwilling to offend 
him, delayed to ratify it, and the Pontiff 
hoping, on that account, to divert Mala. 
teſta, perſuaded him to ſtay out the Year's 
Warning, and at the ſame time privately 
inſtigated Braccio Baglione, Sciarra Colon> 
2a, and the Exiles of Perugia, who had 
aſſembled ſome Troops, and were en- 
camped at Norcia. But all theſe Meaſures 
were taken in vain, for Malateſla was re- 
ſolved not to continue in the Service of 
the Pontiff, and, the Florentines openly 
aſſiſting him, he was under no Appre- 
henſions from theſe Movements, which 
the Pontiff, not finding them to anſwer 
his Intentions, ſoon laid aſide. 
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ed | _ > 
d, Tur Pontiff alſo did not ſuffer the 2. 
nd WS Duke of Ferrara to remain unmoleſted, Pope's 
Ve being ſo far from obſerving the Conven- erp ing 
he tion made with him by the College of Duke of 
n- Cardinals, that on a new Vacancy of the Fe 
n- Biſhop of Modena by the Death of Car- 

im dinal Gonzaga, promiſed to a Son of 


the Duke in that Convention, he con- 
ferred it on a Son of Geronimo Morone, 


nd ſeeking Occaſion, by the Refuſal of the 


ff Peoſſeſſion, to provoke againſt him that 
a> RS Miniſter of ſuch Authority in the Imperial 
rs Army. He held alſo an Intrigue, by 
ly means of Uberto da Gambara, Governor 
A of Bologna, with Geronimo Pio for ſeizing 
ad on Reggio; but the Duke, coming to the 
n- Knowledge of it, made Geronimo ſuffer his 
es due Puniſhment. He plotted alſo to re- 
e- cover Ravenna by Surpriſe, but in this 
of alſo he proved unſucceſsful. At this time 
ly alſo inclining every Day more and- more 
e- in his Heart to the Party of Cz/ar, and 
ch having already entered into a very cloſe 
er Negotiation with him, he ſent unto him 


the Biſhop of Yaſene, Chamberlain of his 
E Houſhold. 
Var. X. H THz 
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Tas Cauſe of the King of England: 
Removes Divorce was now removed by the Pontiff 
the Cauſe to the Court of the Rota, which he would 
King of have done long before, had he not been 
England's reſtrained by -a Regard to the Bull which 
— was in the Hands of Campeggio in England. 
For the Affairs of Cæſar being reduced to 
a better Situation in 7aly, the Pontiff was 
not only unwilling to give him any farther 
Offence, but to reverſe the Injury he had 
done him, and had therefore reſolved, 
even before his long Sickneſs, to have the 
Cauſe removed, for which Purpoſe he 
diſpatched Franceſco Campana into England 

to Campeggio, pretending to the King that 
he ſent him for other Reaſons concerning 
that Cauſe, but with Orders to Campeggio 
that he ſhould burn the Bull ; which he 
delayed to execute on account of the Diſ- 
order which ſeized the Pontiff, but after 
his Recovery fulfilled his Commands, 
The Pontiff, therefore, delivered from that 
Fear, removed the Cauſe, to the unſpeak- 
able Indignation of that King, eſpecially 
when, on demanding the Bull of the 
Car- 
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Cardinal, he underſtood: what had * 4. D. 


Fe ed. 


Tus Proceedings occaſioned the Fall of | 
Ruin of the Cardinal of De; for the Cardinal 

King preſuppoſed the Authority of the 
Cardinal to be ſo great with the Pon- 


tif, that, if he had been pleaſed with the 
Marriage of Anne, he would have ob- 
tained of him all that he had deſired. In- 
dignation at this Diſappointment opened 
his Ears to the Envy and Calumnies of the 
Cardinal's Adverſaries, all his Money, and 
moveable Effects, to an immenſe Value, 
were ſeized, and a ſmall Part of his Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Revenues being left him, he 
was baniſhed to his Biſhopric with a few 
Servants ; and not long after, either on 
account of ſome, intercepted Letters of his 
to the King of France, or for ſome other 
Reaſon, at the Inſtigations of the ſame 
Enemies, who, from ſome Words ſpoken 
by the King, which indicated a Defire of 
him, were afraid he would recover his for- 
mer Authority, he was ſummoned to make 
his Defence againſt a Charge brought 
againſt him in the King's Council, On 

H 2 this 


Welles 
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A. D. 
1529. 


1 


Civil 


_ Commo- 


tions in 


Florence. 
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this Affair being conducted to Court as a 
Priſoner, he was ſeized on the Road with 
a Flux, either out of Anger or Fear, and 
died the ſecond Day of his Illneſs, leaving 
a memorable Example in our Times of 
Fortune and Envy in the Courts of 
Princes. 


IN Fhrence at this time aroſe a new 
Commotion, to the great Detriment. of 
that Government, againſt Nicolo Capponi, 
the Gonfalonier, about the End of the ſe- 


- cond Year of his Magiſtracy, excited 


chiefly by ſome principal Citizens, who 
ſerved themſelves on that Occaſion of the 
vain Suſpicions and Ignorance of the Mul- 
titude. Nzcolo had in all his Magiſtracy 
two principal Objects in View; to defend 
thoſe who had been honoured by the 


Medici againſt new Attacks from Envy, 


and even to admit the principal of them to 


participate in Honours and in the public 
Councils with the other Citizens; and to 


take Care not to exaſperate the Spirit of 
the Pontiff in Matters that were of no Im- 


portance with reſpect to Liberty. The 


Obſervation of both theſe Points was of 
. grea 
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great Service to the Republic; for many A. D. 


of thoſe very Perſons who had been proſe- 
cuted 'as Enemies of the Government, 
when they found themſelves in Security 
and careſſed, would have heartily joined 
with the reſt in its Preſervation ; eſpecially 
as they knew that the Pontiff was diſſatiſ- 
fied with them for what had happened at 
the Time of the Alteration of the State ; 
and that the Pontiff, though he moſt ar- 
dently defired the Return of his Family, 
yet, if he received no freſh Provocations, 
had leſs Cauſe to take precipitate Meaſures, 
and to make his Complaint, as he did 
without ceaſing, to other Princes. But 
this ſalutary Conduct was oppoſed by 


ſome ambitious Perſons, who knowing 


that if thoſe who had been Friends of 
the Medici, Men, doubtleſs, of greater 
Merit and Experience, were admitted into 
the Government, their own Authority 
muſt needs be leflened, were intent on no- 


thing but keeping the Populace full of 


Suſpicions of them and the Pontiff, ca- 
lumniating the Gonfalonier for thoſe Rea- 
ſons, and that he might not obtain the 
Prolongation of his Office for a third Year, 

H 3 ag 
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1529. 
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A. D. as if his Averſion to the Medici were not 
wr je great as was requiſite for the Good of 


the Republic. The Gonfalonier not much 
Concerned at theſe Calumnies, and judg- 
ing it highly expedient that the Pontiff 


ſhould not be exaſperated, amuſed him 


with Letters and private Meſſages ; a Cor- 
reſpondence, however, not begun nor pro- 
ſecuted without the conſtant Privity of 
ſome of the principal Citizens, and of 
thoſe who were in the higheſt Poſts of the 


5 Adminiſtration, nor for other Ends than 


to divert him from taking ſome precipitate 
Step. But happening to let drop a Letter 
written from Rome, which contained ſome 
Words capable of begetting a Suſpicion in 


thoſe who were ignorant of the Original 


and Foundation of theſe Things, and 
which came to the Hands of ſome Mem- 


bers of the Supreme Council, ſome ſe- 


ditious Youths roſe up in Arms, and 
ſeized on the Town-houſe, keeping the 
Gonfalonier as it were under a Guard; 
and the Magiſtrates with a Number of 
the Citizens, called together in a tu- 
multuous Manner, reſolyed that he ſhould 

| | be 
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be deprived of his Office. This Reſo- 4. D. 
lution being confirmed by the Great Coun- 
cil, his Cauſe came afterwards to be tried Ne Gon- 
according to Law, where he was acquit- {alonier 
ted, and with the greateſt Honour accom- 

panied home to his Palace by almoſt all 
the Nobility in Florence. In his Place was 
ſubſtituted Franceſco Carducci, a Perſon, 
if you. regard his paſt Life, his Qualities, 
and corrupt Views, unworthy of ſo great 
an Honour. 


Tur Operations of the War began at 
this time to revive in Lombardy, where, r 
St. Pol having on the 27th of April barq. 
paſſed the Po at Yalenza, the Imperialiſts 
abandoned the Borgo a Ba/ignano, and the 
Pieve al Cairo. From hence St. Pol de- 
tached Guido Rangone with Part of the 
Army to. Mortara, a Place fortified with 
double Ditches, Flanks, and Water. The 
Beſiegers having planted their Cannon in 
the Night without any Proviſion of Ga- 
bions, Entrenchments, and the like Pre- 
parations, were at Daybreak attacked by 
the Garriſon, who did them confiderable 
Damage, and nailed two Pieces of Can- 
H 4 non, 
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A. D. non, and had like to have taken them all, 
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8. not without Blame laid on Guidb, though, 


being ſomewhat indiſpoſed in Body, he 
was not preſent at the Planting of the Ar- 
tillery. The Proviſions for War at this 
time in Milan were in a bad Condition, 
nor were they in a better State with the 
French and Venetians, who, depending and 
complaining one upon another, neglected 
all Preparations. Hence, among other 
Difficulties, aroſe in the Confederates ſome 
Doubt that the Duke of Milan, ſeeing the 
little Hopes that remained of recovering 
that State by their Forces and Aſſiſtance, 
would, by the Mediation of Morone, make 
an Agreement with the Imperialiſts. 


Conteg. BUT the King of France had all his 
ing Powers Thoughts and Projects turned on pro- 


diſpoied io 


Peace. 


curing Peace, as the only Way to recover 
his Children: And Cæſar alſo having the 
ſame Inclination, there returned from 


- Spain two Agents of Lady Margaret, ſent 


by her for that Purpoſe, with a moſt am- 


ple Commiſſion empowering her to make 
the Peace. The King, certified of this 
by one of his Secretaries, whom for that 

| End 
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End he had diſpatched to Flanders, requeſt- 2 K* 


ed the Allies to ſend. alſo their Commiſ- 32, 
ſioners; and having fully determined with 


himſelf to ſuſpend all Proviſions of War, 
yet, ſeeking ſome Pretence for his Juſtifi- 
cation, he complained that the Yenetians 
refuſed to contribute Money for his Paſ- 
ſage, and that, though at the Beginning 
they had warmly ſollicited him to paſs on 
Cz/ar's Paſſing, and the King had offered 
to do it with Twenty-four Hundred 
Lances, a Thouſand Light Horſe, and 
Twenty Thouſand Foot, provided the 
Confederates would give him Money to 
pay, beſides theſe, a Thouſand Light 
Horſe, and Twenty Thouſand Foot, and 
be at Half the Charges of the Artillery, 
yet, whatever was the Reaſon, they drew 


back, 


W e . Aa ak Oo TH _ 


ST. Po! at this time with Four Can-,, „, 
non took by Force Sant Angelo, in whichrakes ſe- 
were Four Hundred Foot; after this wa 
attacked San Columbano, in order to open 
a Paſſage for Proviſions from Piacenza, 
and took it by Capitulation. Then under- 
ſtanding that Milan had in it Four Thou- 

ſand 
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A. P. ſand Foot, but many of them fick, he 
V \ formed a Delign to beſiege that City. On 


the 2d of May Mortara ſurrendered to 
St. Pal at Diſcretion, being no longer 
able to ſtand his Battery; and Torniello, 
abandoning the Town of Novara, but 
not the Caſtle, into which he put a very 


few Foot, retired to Milan; ſo that the 


Defizn 
the . 


Imperialiſts held nothing beyond the Te- 
fino beſides Gaia and the Caſtle of Bia- 
graſſa. St. Pol, having taken alſo the 
Caſtle of Vigevano, marched on the 1oth 
to join the Venetians at Borgo @ San 
Martino. 


Tk Duke of LUybins afterwards arrived 
ein the Army, and the Generals, meeting 


together at a Conference at Belgiqjſo, re- 


federates ſolved in common Council to encamp be- 


on Milan 
— 


fore Milan with two Armies on two Sides; 


abortive. for which End St. Pol ſhould paſs the Je- 


ſino, and turn about to Biagraſſa, in order 
to force it; and that the fame Day the 
Venetians ſhould advance to Borgo di San 


Martine Five Miles diſtant from Milan, the 


Venetians declaring that they had Twelve 
Thouſand Foot, and &. Pol that he had 
Eight 
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Eight Thouſand, and he was to be joined % = 
by thoſe of the Duke of Milan. Where- 2 
fore St. Pol paſſed the Tefino, and finding 
the Town of Biagraſſa abandoned, he 
took Poſſeſſion of the Caſtle by Capitu- 
lation, and having encamped at Gazzano, 

Eight Miles from Milan, a new Con- 
ſultation was held on the 3d Day of June 
at Binaſco. Hence aſſuring themſelves 
that the Venetians had not Half the Twelve 
Thouſand Foot to which they were bound 
by the Articles of the Confederacy, and 
St. Po] making fad Complaints about it, 
it was reſolved to approach Milan only 
with one Camp on the Quarter of the La- 
zaretto, though Count Guido told them 
that Antonio da Leva, who was in Poſ- 
ſeſſion of nothing but Milan and Como, 
uſed to ſay, that Milan was not to be 
forced but with two Camps, But a few 
Days after, on a Change of Opinion, the 
Heads of both Armies being aſſembled at 
Lodi, the Duke of Milan, and the Duke 
of Urbino, who had before inſiſted on 
marching and laying Siege to Milan, and 
diſſuaded marching to Genoa, now ad- 
viſed the contrary, the Duke of Urbino 

alledging 
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1 
py alledging many Reaſons for this new Re- oft 
. ſolution, but principally, that ſince Cæſar cou 

was preparing to paſs into Italy, and that, but 
in order to convoy him, Andrea Doria his 
; had, on the 8th of June, failed with the ſtar 
Gallies from Genoa, and that they had In- of 
telligence from Germany that Preparations an 
were making there for ſending a new I 
Body of Germans into Italy, under Ge- M. 
neral Felix, he knew not whether it were Er 
beſt to take Milan, or not to take it. his 
Theſe were the Reaſons alledged by him un 
but it was believed that, on perſuading Ce 
himſelf that the Peace which was under Kt 
Negotiation in Flanders muſt take Effect, ay 
he had repreſented to the Venetian Senate, lu 
who were fortifying Bergamo, that it 
would be of no Service to put themſelves 
to Expences for the Recovery of Milan. th 
The Sum of his Counſel was, that the h 
Troops of the Venetians ſhould take their hi 
Station at Caſciano, thoſe of the Duke of F 
Milan in Pavia, and St. Pol at Biagraſſa, 1 
and endeavour, by means of their Horſe, a 
to prevent the Entrance of Proviſions into f 
Milan, where he imagined they would - 


ſoon be wanted, becauſe a very ſmall Part 
of 
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of that T erritory had been ſowed. St. Pal A. D. 
could not remove him from this Opinion, 5%, 
but did not approve of poſting himſelf with 
his Army at Biagraſſa, alledging, that to 
ſtarve Milan it was ſufficient for the Troops 
of the Venetians to take Poſt at Moncia, 
and thoſe of Sforza at Pavia. and Vige- 
van ; and that the King preſſed him, if 
Milan ſhould. not be beſieged, to make an 
Enterpriſe upon Genoa, which he had in 
his Thoughts to attempt with all Speed, 
in Hopes that, in the Abſence of Doria, 

Ceſare Fregoſo, who had agreed with the 
King of France to be Governor himſelf, 
and not his Father, would cauſe a Revo- 


lution with the Aſſiſtance of a few Foot. 


THess Steps, with the Knowledge of „ 
the Diminution of the Enemy's Troops, recovered 
had made Antonio da Leva ſo little appre- id | 
henfive of Danger to Milan, that he ſent 
Filippo Tormello, with a few Horſe, and 
Three Hundred Foot, to recover Novara, 
while the French and Venetians lay between 
the Te/ino and Milan. Torniello entering 
through the Caſtle, which held out for 
the Imperialiſts, recovered Novara, and 

after- 
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4, D. afterwards matched out with his Men t 
— plunder and collect Proviſions. But it 
happened, while the Governor of M. 
vara was gone out of the Caſtle and walk - 
ing about the Town, that Two Soldiers 
Cafite ion Of Sforza, and Three of Novara, who 
and reco · were Priſoners in the Caſtle, with the Aſ- 
vered. fiſtance of ſome Labourers attacking the 
Caſtle, killed or ſecured ſome Spaniſh 
Foot, and ſeized the Caſtle, hoping to 
ö be ſuccoured by their Friends; for the 
5 Duke of Milan, as ſoon as he had Intel- 
= ligence of the March of Torniellb out of 


l Milan, being in Pain for Novara, had de- 

_ tached that Way Giampaolo his Brother 
with a ſmall Number of Horſe and Foot, 
and he was now got as far as Vige vans. 
But Torniello, on Advice of what had 
happened in the Caſtle, immediately re- 
turned back to Novara, and with Me- 
naces and Preparations to give the Aſſault 
ſo terrified thoſe Soldiers of Sforza, that 
they capitulated on Condition only- of 
Safety to themſelves, without minding 

that of the Novareſe, and ſurrendered the 
Caſtle. 


Ir 
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with the Forces of the Venetians and of 
the Duke of Milan, though the Duke of 
Urbino ſaid that he would not poſt him- 
ſelf at Moncia, but at Caſciano, that he 
might be nearer the State of the Venetians; 
and St. Pol, who was encamped at the 
Abbey of Biboldone, reſolved to return on the 
otherſide the Po, in order to march to- 
wards Genoa. Purſuant to this Purpoſe 
he marched to encamp at Landriam, about 
Twelve Miles diſtant from Milan, between 
the Roads to Lodi and Pavia; and de- 
figning to proceed the next Day, which 
was the 21ſt of June, to encamp at Lar- 
dirago towards Pavia, he ſent his Attil- 
lery and Baggage with his Vanguard be- 
fore, and he himſelf, with the Main 
Battle and the Rearguard, ſet out later. 
Leva, informed by his Spies of his Re- 
tardation, and of the Separation of the 
Vanguard, marched out of Milan by 
Night with ſome Troops in their Shirts, 
he himſelf, having a long time been diſ- 
abled in Body by Pains and Infirmities, 


being 


Ir was determined then to infeſt Milan 2 29. 4 


% 
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D. being carried in his Arms by Four Men 
in a Chair. When he was arrived at two 
Miles Diſtance from Landriano, marching 
without Beat of Drum, underſtanding that 
St. Pol was not as yet ſet out from Lan- 
driano, haſtening his Men, he fell upon the 
Enemy before they were appriſed of his 
Coming, the firſt Squadron of the Frencb, 
under Jean Thomas: de Gallere, being ad- 
vanced ſo far forwards, that they could 
not come in time to ſuccour their Com- 
rades; and though St. Pol, putting Con- 
fidence in his Twenty-five Hundred Ger- 
mans, diſmounted, and fought valiantly, 


1129 


yet the Germans, after a ſlight Defence, 1 

began to retire ; but they were ſupported Fre 

by Gianjeronimo da Coſtighone and Claudio Cef 

| Rangone, Commanders of 'Two Thouſand Mir 

| Talians, who fought moſt bravely, yet at ol 

1 laſt the Horſe and the - Germans turning con 

their Backs the Lalians did the ſame, and the 

87. polde- St. Pol, remounted on Horſeback, and at- and 

— ou tempting to paſs a great Ditch, was taken bee: 

|| ſoner. Priſoner, and with him Gianjeronimo da into 

i Caftiglione, Claudio Rangone, Lignach, Car- for 

| bone, and other Officers of Note, the proc 
1 Troops were routed, and a Multitude of 


bl | | Horles 
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eff Horſes, the Baggage of almoſt the whole 4. 6 
" Army, with all the Cannon were taken ; AA 
13 almoſt all the Lances, and Count Guido 

5 with the Vanguard, ſaved themſelves by 

1 Flight, and got to Pavia, and from thence 

he in the Beginning of the Night to Loa, 

10 in ſuch a Conſternation that they were 

1D, ready to fall foul of one another, and break 

d- themſelves, and a conſiderable Number 

Id were left on the Road. The Officers al- 

W ledged in their Excuſe that the Troops 

* were not paid, and all the French quitted 

4 the Service, and returned into France. 

Ys | 

Gy Tuus the unhappy Succeſſes of the = 

ed French occaſioning in a manner a total 

dig Ceſſation of Arms throughout Jtaly, the 

ay Minds of the greater Princes were ſet on 

a 


making Agreements, The firſt that was 
concluded was an Agreement between 
the Pontiff and Cz/ar, made in Barcelona, 
and very favourable for the Pontiff, either 
becauſe Cæſar, being very deſirous to paſs 
into Laly, ſought to remove the Obſtacles, 
for which End he thought it neceſſary to 
procure the Friendſhip of the Pontiff, 
or becauſe he was willing, by very large 
i + "Wo I Con- 
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. D. Conceſſions, to give him the greater Rea- 
A ſon to forget the Injuries he had received 
8 from his Miniſters and Army. It imported, 
Agree- That between the Pontiff and Cæſar there 
ee be- ſhould be eſtabliſhed a Peace and perpe- 
ey " tual Confederacy : That the Pontiff ſhould 
and Cæſar grant a Paſſage to the Ceſarean Army, 
if they had a Mind to march out of the 
Kingdom of Naples, through the Terri- 
tories of the Church: That Cz/ar, out of 
Reſpect to the new Marriage, and for the 
Tranquillity of Taly, ſhould reinſtate in 
Florence the Son of Lorenzo de Medici 
in the ſame Grandeur in which his Fa- 
mily lived before their Expulſion, with 
Regard, however, to the Coſts incurred 
for the ſaid Reftitution as ſhall be declared 
between the Pope and him: That Pro- 
viſion ſhall be made as ſoon as poſſible, 
either by Arms, or by ſome other more 
convenient Method, that the Pontiff may 
be reinſtated in the Poſſeſſion of Cervia, 
Ravenna, Modena, Reggio, and Nubiera, 
without Prejudice to the Rights of the 
Empire, and of the Apoſtolic See: That 
the Pontiff, when repoſſeſſed of the afore- 
ſaid Towns ſhall, in recompenſe of the 
Kind- 
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Kindneſs he has received; grant unto 


Ceſar the Inveſtiture of the Neapolitan 


Kingdom, reducing the Tribute of the laſt 
Inveſtiture to a White Horſe in Acknow- 
ledgement of the Fee, and ſhall allow him 
the antient Nomination of Twenty- four 
Cathedral Churches, concerning which 
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1529. 
cat cd 


there was a Controverſy, the Diſpoſition - 


of the Churches which ſhould not be in 
Patronage, and of the other Benefices 
reſting in the Pope : That the Pontiff and 
Ceſar, when he ſhall paſs into Zah, ſhall 
have a perſohal Conference for debating 


the Tranquillity of ' #aly, and the univerſal 


Peace of Chriſtendom, receiving one an- 
other with the due and accuſtomed Cere- 


monies and Honour: That Cz/ar, if the 


Pontiff ſhall demand of him the ſecu- 
lar Arm for the Acquiſition of Ferrara, 
ſhall, as Advocate, Protector, and eldeſt 
Son of the Apoſtolic See, affiſt him to the 
End with all that ſhall lie in his Power at 
that Time ; arid they ſhall agree together 
on the \Coſts, Methods, and Forms of 
regulating their Proceedings according to 
the Condition of Times and Events: 
That the Pontiff and Cæſar ſhall confult 

| I 2 to- 
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A. P. together on ſome Means for procuring the 


3. 
— 


Cauſe of Franceſco Sforza to be tried in a 
Court of Judicature according to Law, 
and by unſuſpected Judges, that, if he be 
found innocent, he may be reſtored; if 
otherwiſe, Cæſar, though the Diſpoſal of 


the Dutchy of Milan belonged to him, 


offers to diſpoſe of it with the Advice and 
Conſent of the Pontiff, and to inveſt with 
it a Perſon who may be acceptable to him, 
or. to diſpoſe of it in any other Manner as 
ſhall appear more expedient for the Quiet 
of Italy: Cefar promiſes that Ferdinand 
King of Hungary, his Brother, ſhall con- 


| ſent that, during the Life of the Pontiff, 


and two Years after, the Dutchy of Milan 
ſhall take the Salts of Cervia, CLIC 
to the Confederacy between Ceſar and 
Leo, confirmed in the laſt Inveſtiture 
of the Kingdom of Naples, without ap- 
proving, . however, the Agreement made 
concerning it with the King of France, 
and without Prejudice to the Rights of 
the Empire, and of the King of Hungary: 
It ſhall not be in the NE of either of 
them to make new Leagues with reſpect 
to the Affairs of 2 to 155 Prejudice of 
95 this 


— 4 
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this Confederacy, nor obſerve ſuch as are 4 b. 
made contrary to it; the Venetians, how-( 3 
ever, are at Liberty to enter into it, on 


abandoning what they poſſeſs in the King- 
dom of Naples, and fulfilling the Engage- 
ments in which they ſtood bound to Cæſar 
and Ferdinand by the laſt Confederacy 
made between them, reſtoring alſo Ra- 
venna and Cervia. with a Reſerve alſo to 
Rights of Damages and Intereſts incurred 
on account of theſe Affairs. Cæſar and 
Ferdinand ſhall uſe all poſſible Endeavours 
that the Heretics may be reduced to the 
true Way, and the Pontiff ſhall uſe ſpi- 
ritual Remedies; and, if they perſiſt in 
their Stubbornneſs, Cæſar and Ferdinand 
ſnall employ their Arms againſt them, and 
the Pontiff ſhall take Care that the other 
Chriſtian Princes ſhall aſſiſt them in Pro- 
portion to their Forces. The Pontiff and 
Cæſar ſhall not receive into their Protection 
the Subjects, Vaſſals, or Feudatories of 
each other, unleſs on account of a direct 
Dominion which they might have over 
any Perſon, but not to extend it beyond 
that; and the Protections already taken 
are underſtood to be abrogated within one 
14 Month, 


1 
1 
1 


if 
| 
[| 
| 

|; 
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Month. That this Friendſhip and Con- 
nexion might be the more firm and ſtable, 
they confirmed it by à cloſe Affinity, 
Cæſar promiſing to give in Marriage Mar- 
garet his natural Daughter, with a Dowry 
of Twenty Thouſand Ducats yearly Re- 
venue, to Aleſſandro de Medici, Son of 
Lorenzo late Duke of Urbino, whom the 
Pontiff deſigned to inveſt with the ſecular 
Greatneſs of his Houſe, becauſe, at the 


Time he lay fick and in Danger of Death, 


he had created Ippolito, Son of Giuliano, 
a Cardinal, At the ſame time they agreed 
on ſeparate Articles: The Pontiff granted 
to Cz/ar and his Brother, for their De- 
fence againſt the Turks, One Fourth of the 
Revenues of Eccleſiaſtical Benefices, in the 
Manner granted by his Predeceſſor Adriano. 
He abſolved all thoſe who in Rome, or in 
other Places, had offended againſt the 
Apoſtolic See, and thoſe who had given 
Aſſiſtance, Counſel, and Favour to, or 
had been Accomplices in, or had ratified 
the Treſpaſſes committed, or had approved 
them tacitly or expreſly, or yielded Con- 


ſent. Cæſar not having publiſhed the 


Croiſade granted by the Pontiff leſs ample 
| 2 than 
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_ neceſſary Powers, Cambray, a Place de- 
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than others granted before, the Pontiff 2 - 


aboliſhing that Croiſade, granted another i 


full and ample Form as had been done by 
Popes Julius and Leo. This Agreement, 
all Difficulties being removed, was not 
however ratified before Advice came to 
Cæſar of the Defeat of St. Pol; and tho 
it was doubted that the advantageous 
Change in his Affairs would produce ſome 
Alteration in the Articles, yet he readily 
confirmed all that had been agreed on, 
ratifying it the ſame Day, which was the 


29th of June, before the high Altar of 


the Cathedral Church of Barcelona, with 


a ſolemn Oath. 


Bo r the Negotiations of an Agreement pee ne. 
between Cæſar and the King of France gotiated 


between 


proceeded with no leſs Warmth, for the e Cr and 
Management of which, after receiving the pr _ 
ſtined for finiſhing Treaties of the greateſt 
Conſequence; was appointed for the Scene 
of the Tranſaction. In this City Lady 
Margaret, and Madam the Regenteſs, 
Mother of the King of France, were to 
have an Interview for proſecuting the Af- 

es ao I 4 | fair 


| 
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2 fair with the Conſent of the King of Eng- 
und, who approved of the Overture, 


King uſes 


while his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty laboured 


Artifices With all his Art and Diligence, and by 
with his Promiſes to the Ambaſſadors of his Tralian 


Allies. 


Confederates of what he never intended to 
obſerve, to make them believe | that he 


would make no Agreement with Cz/ar 


without their Conſent, and to their Satiſ- 
faction. For he was under Apprehenſions 
that, out of Jealouſy of his Intentions, 


they would make their Peace with Cæſar, 
by which Means he would find himſelf 


excluded from the Friendſhip of all Parties, 


He endeavoured therefore to perſuade 
them that he had na Expectations of 
Peace, but, on the contrary, had turned all 
his Thoughts on making Proviſions of 
War, about which he was continually 
treating, and had ſent the Biſhop of Tarbe 
into Italy with a Commiſſion to repair to 
Venice, to the Duke of Milan, to Ferrara, 
and to Florence, for holding Debates on 


Matters relating to War, and to promiſe 


that if Cæſar ſhould paſs into 1taly, the 
King of France would paſs at the ſame 
Time with a very potent Army, the other 

ia Con- 
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Confederates, on their Part, concurring 7 I 


in the neceſſary Proviſions. And yet, for 
all this, he was continually preſſing for- 
wards the Negotiations of Agreement, for 
which Purpoſe, on the 7th Day of Juh, 
the two Ladies entered, - at different Parts, 
with great Pomp, into Cambray, and took 
their Lodgings in two contiguous Houſes 
which had a Paſſage from one into the 
other, They had a Conference the ſame 
Day, and began, by their Agents, to de- 
bate on Articles, the King of France, to 
whom the Venetians, who were under great 
Apprehenſions from this Congreſs, made 
very large Offers, being advanced to Com- 
peign, to be nearer at hand for reſolving 
any Difficulties that might occur. 


THERE aſſembled in this Place not 


only the two Ladies, but alſo the Biſhop Congreſs 
of London, and the Duke of Suffolk for the . 8 
King of England; for theſe Negotiations 


were held with the Conſent and Partici- 
pation of that King: And the Pontiff ſent 
thither the Archbiſhop of Capua, and the 
Ambaſſadors from all the Confederates 
were there, But to theſe Ambaſſadors 


the 
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A, D. the French made Reports different from 
CT ;the Truth of the Matters under Debate, 


the King either having ſo little Fear of 


God, or being ſo much taken up with a 
Rega rd only to his own Intereſt, which 


confiſted wholly in the Recovery of his 


Children, that when the Florentines made 
great Inſtances with him that, following 
the Example of what King Lewis, his 
F ather-in-law and Predeceſſor, had done 
in the "Year 1512, he would give his 
Conſent that they ſhould agree with Czar 
for their own Preſervation, he had refuſed 


it, promifing that he would never con- 


clude an Agreement without including 
them, and aſſuring them that he was moſt 
ready and prepared to make War; and the 
ſame Promiſes and Aſſurances he was con- 
tinually giving to the reſt of the Allies, 
while he was moſt cloſely preſſing the 
Negotiations of Peace. 


ON July 23 came Advice of the Con- 


vention made between the Pontiff and Cæſar; 


and when the Treaty was far advanced 
it happened to be diſordered and inter- 


rupted by ſome Difficulties which aroſe 


„about 
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about certain Territories of the Franche A. D. 
Camtè, in ſuch a Manner that the Lady 3 
Regenteſs made Diſpoſitions for: her De- 
parture. But by the Interpoſition of the 
Pontiff's  Legate, and eſpecially of the 
Archbiſhop of Capua, it was brought to a 
Concluſion, though the King of France 
promiſed the Confederates the ſame things 
after, as he did before, it was concluded. 
At laſt, on the 5th Day of Auguſt, the 


Peace was ſoleninly publiſhed in the great 


Church at Cambray. The firſt Article was 

that the King's Children ſhould be releaſed, articles of 
the King paying Cæſar for their Ranſom die, Con- 
One Million, and Two Hundred Thouſand between 
Ducats, and to the King of England, for * Tag 
Cæſar, Two Hundred Thouſand more: of France. 
To reſtore to Cæſar, within Six Months | 
after the Ratification, all that he poſſeſſed 
in the Dutchy of Milan; to leave him 
Ai, and yield up his Claim to it, 
evacuate, as ſoon as poſſible, Barletta, 
and what he poſſeſſed in the Kingdom of 
Naples; inſiſt with the Venetians on the 
Reſtitution of the Towns of Puglia, ac- 
cording to the Articles of Cognac, and, — 
in caſe of Refuſal, to declare himſelf their | 


Enemy, 
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A. D. Eenmy, and aſſiſt Cæſar for their Reco- 
very with Thirty Thouſand Crowns. a 
Month, and with Twelve Gallies, Four 
Ships of War, and Four Galleons, paid' 
for Six Months ; to reſtore what he: had 
in his Power of the Gallies taken at Porto- 
fino, or the Value, deducting what had 
afterwards been taken by Andrea Doria, 
or other Officers of Czſar ; to renounce, 
as they had before agreed at Madrid, the 
Sovereignty of Flanders and Artois, and 
yield up his Claims to Tournay and Arras; 
to diſannul the Proceſs againſt Bourbon, 
and reſtore the Honour to the Deceaſed, 
and the Eſtate to the Succeſſors; though 
Czſar afterwards complained that the King, 
as ſoon as he had recovered his Children, 
deprived them again of them. The 
Eſtates ſeized on account of the War were 
to be reſtored to the Owners, or to their 
Succeſſors; which alſo gave Cz/ar Cauſe of 
Complaint, becauſe the King did not reſtore 
the Eſtate he had ſeized to the Prince of 
Orange. All Cartels, even that of Robert 
de la Marche, wete intended to be abo- 
liſhed. The Pontiff was comprehended 


in this Peace as a Principal, and the Duke 
of 
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of Savoy was included in it, in general as A. D. 
a Subject of the Empire, and in particular 1529: | 
as nominated: by Czar : And the King 


was not to intermeddle, for the future, in 
the Affairs of Italy or Germany, in the Fa- 


vour of any Potentate, to the Prejudice of 


Czſer; though the King of France af- 
firmed, in ſucceeding Times, that he was 
not prohibited by this Agreement to reco- 
ver what the Duke of Savoy poſſeſſed of 


the Kingdom of France, and what, as he 


pretended, belonged to himſelf in right of 
the Lady Regenteſs his Mother. There 
was alſo an Article importing that the Ve- 


netians and Florentines ſhould be under- 


ſtood as included in the Peace, in caſe 
they accommodated their Differences with 


Czar within four Months, which was as 


good as a tacit Excluſion, and the ſame 
was the Caſe of the Duke of Ferrara. 
There was not the leaſt Mention made of 
the Barons and Exiles of the Kingdom of 
Naples. | 


Tun King, as ſoon as the Agreement 
was made, repaired to Cambray to viſit 
Lady Margaret, and, not being however 

quite 
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A: D. quite void of Shame at fo unhandfome an 
Cow Attion, avoided, . for ſonie Days, by 
various Subterfuges, the Sight and Hear- 
3 la. ing of the Ambaſſadors of the Allies. At 
bours to. laſt, admitting them to an Audience ſes 
Conduct parately, he made fome Excuſe, alledg- 
ing that he had not been able to act other- 
wiſe on account of recovering his Children, 
bat that he had fent the Admiral to Czar 
for their Benefit, giving them other vain 
Hopes, and promifing the Florentines to 
lend them Forty Thoufand Ducats for 
their Aſſiſtance againſt the imminent Dan+ 
ger, Which he performed as he did his 
other Promiſes ; and, pretending he did it 
to gratify them, he gave Leave to Stefano 
Columna, of whoſe Service he defigned no 
further Uſe, to enter into the Pay of the 
Florentines, 


70 WII thele: Aﬀairs were under Ma- 
nagemient Antonio da Leva had recovered 
Biagraſſa, and the Duke of Urbino keep- 
ing his Station in the Camp at Caſciano, 


Pioneers in fortifying it, was ſollicitous for 
the Preſervation of Pavia and Sant An- 
 gebp, 
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and employing an incredible Number of 
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gelb, alledging that the Camp at Caſciano 4. 9. 


lay convenient for ſuccouring Lodi and 
Pavia. Antonio da Leva advanced _ 
wards to Enzago, three Miles from Caſciano, 
where he had continual Skirmiſhes with 
the Venetian Troops; and at laſt he re- 
moved from Enzago to Vauri, either for 
making an Incurſion into the Bergameſe, 
or becauſe the Venetians had cut off his 
Water. At this Time alſo Viſtarino en- 
tered Valenza by the Caftle, and routed 
Hundred Foot there in Garrifon. 


Is July Two Thouſend Spaniſh Foot 


were already arrived by Sea at Genoa in "mpe- 
Expectation of the Coming of æſar, who, paret 
as ſoon as he had made a Convention 2 

the Pontiff, gave Orders to the Prince * 


Orange, at the Pontiff's Requeſt, to attack 
the State of the Florentines. The Prince 
was arrived at Aquila, and employed in 
reviewing his Troops on the Confines of 
the Kingdom of Naples, when he was in- 
ſtantly requeſted by the Pontiff to advance 
forwards. Wherefore, on the laſt Day of 
July he poſted to Rome without Troops, 
to ſettle with the Pontiff the neceſſary 


Pro- 
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Dacvidions for the Expedition. Here, after 


A various Debates, which had ſometimes 


like to have proceeded to a Rupture, on 
account of the Difficulties which the Pope 
made of laying out his Money, they agreed 
at laſt that the Pontiff ſhould diſburſe 
Thirty Thouſand Ducats for the preſent, 
and Forty Thouſand Ducats more in a 
ſhort- time, that the Prince might, at 
Caſars Expence, firſt reduce Perugia, 
expelling thence Nalateſta Baglione, to the 
Obedience of the Church, and afterwards 


attack the Florentines in order to reinſtate 


the Family of the Medici in Florence; a 


very eaſy Matter in the Apprehenſions of 


the Pontiff, who perſuaded himſelf that 


the FPlorentines, finding themſelves aban- 


doned by all, would think it their Duty, 


Forces un- 


der the 


Orange. 


according to the Cuſtom of their Anceſtors, 


rather to ſubmit than to expoſe their 


Country to the greateſt and moſt maniteſt 
Danger. 


Tux Prince there aſſembled his Troops, 
which conſiſted of Three Thouſand Ger- 
Prince of „an Foot, the laſt Remains of thoſe who 


had paſſed into Ita from Spain with the 
| Viceroy, 
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Viceroy, and from Germany with George 2 — 
Fronſperg, and Four Thouſand Talian — 


Foot nat in Pay, commanded by the ſeveral 
Colonels, Pierluigi da Farneſe, the Count 
dil San Secondo, Colonel Martio, and Sci- 
arra Colonna; and the Pontiff furniſhed 
him with three Cannon, and ſome other 
Pieces of Artillery out of the Caſtle of 
Sant Angelo ; and Orange was to be fol- 


| lowed by the Marquis de! Guaſto, with the 


Spaniſh Foot, from Puglia. 


Bur in Flrence the Reſolutions taken 
on this Occaſion were far different from 
the Pope's Expectations, for the Minds of 
the People were moſt obſtinately bent on 
making Reſiſtance, and defending them- 
ſelves. And becauſe this Diſpoſition was 
the Occaſion of very remarkable Events, 
it ſeems very proper to give a particular 


Deſcription- of the Situation of the City. 
a * * * = #% *%* 3 „* * 


„„ ee, 


WHILE theſe Preparations were mak- 
ing on all Sides, Cæſar ſet fail from Barce- 


na with a great Fleet of Ships of War 


F OL: Ao . K and - 
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A. D. and Gallies, in which were embarked 

Ra Thouſand Horſe, and Nine Thouſand 
Foot, and, after a troubleſome and dan- 
gerous Voyage of Fifteen Days, arrived on 

-_ gem the 12th of Auguſt at Genoa. In this 

Spain at City he received the firſt Advice of the 

Se. Convention concluded at Cambray, and at 
the ſame time General Felix, with Eight 
Thouſand Germans in Ceſar s Pay, paſſed 
into Lombardy. 


Tux Arrival of Ceſar with ſuch mighty 


His Com-Preparations ſtruck a Terror into all Tah, 
ing alarms hich was already ſure of being left a 
lala. Prey by the King of France. Wherefore 
the Florentines, 1n a great Conſternation at 
the firſt Advices, elected Four Ambaſſa- 
dors, out of the principal Men of the City, 
to congratulate him on his Coming, and 
to ſollicit an Accommodation of their Af- 
fairs; but afterwards, reſuming continually 
freſh Courage, they moderated their Com- 
miſſions, by reſtraining them to treat with 
him only about their own Intereſts, and 
of their Differences with the Pontiff, in 
hopes that Cz/ar, from the Memory of 


1 paſt, and the little Confidence 


that 


\ 
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that uſed to ſubſiſt between the Popes and . P- 


ed 

nd Emperors, would take Umbrage at the AY 
n- Greatneſs of the Pontiff, and hardly wiſh 

on to ſee the Power of the Church increaſed 

his by the Forces and Authority of the State of 

he Florence. The Yenettans greatly reſented that 

at the Florentines, being in Confederacy with 

cht them, had, without their Participation, 


elected Ambaſſadors to the common Ene- 
my. The Duke of Ferrara alſo com- 
plained of them, though, following their 
Example, he immediately alſo ſent his Am- 
baſſadors; and the Venetians conſented that 
the ſame Step ſhould be taken by the 
Duke of Milan, who had long before held 
private Negotiations with the Pontiff for 


Ta. making his Peace with Caſar, knowing, 
ty, even before the Defeat of &. Pol, that 
ad but little Confidence was to be repoſed in 
. the King of France and the Venztians. 

Ii | 

#4 Cs AR Cauſed the Spaniſh Foot 
th which he had brought with him to be 
ad landed at Savona, and directed their March 
in for Lombardy, that Antonio da Leva might 
of take the Field with a powerful Force, 
ce He had offered to land them at Specte, in 


lat . K 2 order 
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A. P. order to be ſent to Tuſcany; but the Pon- 
2 tiff, on account of the Impreſſion that had 
been made, did not think ſo great a Force 
neceſſary, eſpecially as he was deſirous, 
for the Preſervation of the Country, not 
to uſe ſuch violent Means againſt his own 
City without Neceſſity: However, he now 
Pope's openly . proceeded againſt the Florentines, 
— zand againſt Malaleſia Baglione, and cauſed 
the Fl to be arreſted on the Territories of the 
rextines: Church the Chevalier Sperello, who hay- 
ing been diſpatched by the King of France, 
before the Convention at Cambray, with 
Money to Malateſia, whoſe Enliſtment the 
King had ratified, was returning to Pe- 
rugia. He had alſo ſeized near Bracciam 
the Money ſent by the Horentines to the 
Abbot of Farfa, whom they had taken 
into Pay with Two Hundred Horſe, for 
raiſing a Thouſand Foot. But he was 
ſoon neceſſitated to reſtore it; for the Pon- 
tiff having deputed Ambaſſadors to Cæſar 
the Cardinals Farneſe, Santa Croce, and 
Medici, Santa Croce paſſing through the 
Towns was arreſted by Order of the 
Abbot, who would not releaſe him before 
the Money was reſtored to him. 
Bor 
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Bor the Fhremines Wr! their; [VS] 


Preparations, and, having in yain attempt- 
ed to, prevail with Cæſar not to commence 
Hoſtilities till he had heard their Ambaſ- 


| ſadors, they ſollicited Don Ercole da Efe, 


the eldeſt Son of the Duke of Ferrara, 
taken into. their Pay fix Months before, 


and appointed their Captain General, to 


come with his Troops, as he was obliged, 
to their Aſſiſtance. But Ercole, though 
he had accepted the Money ſent for levy- 
ing a Thouſand Foot appointed for his 
Guards when he marched, yet directed 
by his Father, who poſtponed Faith and 
Honour to Reaſons. of State, refuſed to 
come, but reſtored not the Money, tho 
he ſent his Cavalry; wherefore the Ho- 
rentines debarred him from the Option of 
a ſecond Year in their Service. 8 


Bu r now the Prince of Orange was on 


the 19th Day of Auguſt at Terni, and the 
Germans at Fuligno, the Place of their 
Rendezvous. And it was pleaſant to ob- 
ſerve that, though the Peace between 
Cæſar and the King of France had been 
K 3 con- 
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A. N. concluded and publiſhed, the Biſhop 
2 Tarke went about, with the Fm 0 


the King's Ambaſfador, to Venice, Fl 
rence, Ferrara and Perugia, magnifying 


the mighty © Preparations of his King far 
War, and exhorting them to make the 
ſame. The Prince afterwards advanced 


with Six Thouſand Foot, between Germans 
and Talians, to beſiege Spelle, where G1c- 
vanni d Urbino, who had deen Jong ex- 
petienced in the Wars of Hab, and was 
reputed by much the beſt of all the Of- 
ficers of the Spaniſh Foot, with a good 


Number of Horſe approaching the Town 


in order to ſurvey its Situation, received a 


Shot from the Place in the Thigh, of 
which he died in a few Days, with great 


Loſs to the Army, becauſe the War was 
in a manner wholly under his Direction. A 
Battery was then erected againſt Spelle, 
which had a Garriſon of above Five Hun- 
dred Foot, and Twenty Horſe, under 
Lione Baghone, a natural Brother of Ma- 
lateſta. But, after a few Cannon Shot 
againſt a Tower that ſtood without the 


own by the Side of the Walls, the Gar- 
riſon, 


wh. a © mm. um" 
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ciſon, thcugh Lione had given Malateſſa J. O. 
great Hopes of making a good Defence. 


immediately ſurrendered, on condition that piace of | 


the Town and its Inhabitants ſhould be renee 
left to the Prince's Difcretion, and that the yal 
Soldiers, with Safety to their Perſons, and 

as many Effects as they could carry on 
their Backs, ſhould march out with only 
their Swords, and be incapable of ſerving 
againſt the Pontiff. or Ceſar for three 
Months; but in marching out they were 
almoſt all diſarmed. This ſhameful Ca- 
pitulation was imputed in a great meaſure 

to Giovambattiſta Borghefi, a Seneſe Exile, 
who had begun a Treaty with Fabio Pe- 
trucci attending the Army, and brought it to 
Perfection with the Aſſiſtance of the other 
Officers; Malateſta aſcribed it to Treachery, 
many others to meer Cowardice. 


Bor in the mean time the Florentine g ir, 
Ambaſſadors preſenting themſelves before —— 
Czſar had addreſſed him firſt with Con-g:« 
gratulations on his Arrival, and then en-Cæſar-· 
deavoured to convince him that their City 


was not ambitious, but grateful for Bene- 


fits, and ready to be uſeful to him who 
K 4 —_— | 
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A. D. ſhould preſerve it; excuſing its Conduct, 

by alledging that it had entered into the 
League at the Will of the Pontiff, who 
had at that time the Command of it, and 
continued in it out of Neceſſity. They 
proceeded no further, becauſe they had no 
Commiſſion but only to make a Report of 
what ſhould be propoſed to them, and had 
expreſs Orders from the Republic not to 
hearken to any Treaty with the Pontiff, 


and to viſit his other Legates, but not the 
Cardinal de Medici. | 


A 


3 TE were anſwered by the Great 


the Great Chancellor, newly elected Cardinal, that 


— it was neceſſary for them to ſatisfy the 


Pontiff; and, when they complained of 
the Injuſtice of that Demand, he an- 
ſwered, that the City, by confederating 
with the Enemies of Cæſar, and ſending 
Troops to fight againſt him, had forfeited 
its Privileges, and was devolved to the 
Empire, for which Reaſon Cæſar might 
diſpoſe of it at his Pleaſure. At laſt it was 
intimated to them, in the Name of Caeſar, 
that they muſt procure a Commiſſion em- 
powering them to make a Convention alſo 
4 with 
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with the Pontiff, after which the Differ- 4. D. 


ences between the Pope and them would * 1 


be taken into Conſideration, for before | 


treat with them about his on Concerns. 


They ſent a very ample Commiſſion to 


make an Agreement with Cz/ar, but not 
with the Pontiff. Wherefore when Char, 
who left Genoa on the zoth of Auguſt, was 
arrived at Piacenza, the Ambaſſadors, who _ | 
followed him, were not admitted into 
Piacenza, becauſe it was known that they 
were not provided with a Commiſſion i in 


the Form that Age, had ev 


" 


Trvs Affaire jenniliied without an Ac- 
commodation; and Czſar had alſo, after 
a rough Reception, diſmiſſed the Ambaſ- 
ſadors of the Duke of Ferrara, though, 


returning afterwards with new Inſtructions, 


and, perhaps, with new Favours, they che- ad 
were admitted. He alſo ſent Naſſau Am- ide King 


of France 


baſſador to the King of France, to con- ſend mu- 


gratulate him on his ſtrengthening 8 
Band of Affinity with a new Alliance, and 
to receive the Ratification of the Peace. 
On the ſame Affairs the King alſo dif- 
patched | 


| 
| 
| 
' 
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A. D. patched the Admiral to Cæſar, and remit- 
Ded Money to Reno da Ceri, to enable him 


to remove with all his Troops out of Pu- 
glia, whither he was alſo preparing to ſend 
Twelve Gallies under Filippino Doria 


againſt the Venetians, againſt whom Cæſar 


ſent Andrea Doria with a Fleet of Thirty- 


ſeven Gallies. The King, however, ima- 


gining that the Recovery of his Children 
would be more certain if Czſar had ſome 
Difficulties left to ſtruggle with in Jah, 
gave various Hopes to the Confederates; 
and to the Fhorentines, in particular, he 
promiſed to ſend the Admiral privately 
with Money ; not that he had it really in 
his Thoughts to aſſiſt either them or the 
others, but that they might perſiſt with 
greater Reluctancy to agree with Cz/ar. 


In the mean time a Negotiation of 


Peace was continually carrying on between 


Cæœſar and the Duke of IAilan, by the 


Mediation of the Protonotary Caracciolo, 
who went to and fro between Cremona and 


2 Piacenza. It appearing ſtrange to Cæſar 


that the Duke put leſs Confidence in him 


than he had believed, and the Duke, on 
, the 
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the other hand, hardly prevailing with _ 
himſelf to truſt him, an Expedient was 


propoſed that Aleſſandria and Pavia ſhould 
be put into the Pope's Hands till the 
Duke's Cauſe was tried. To this Cæſar 
would by no means conſent, becauſe he 
thought the Duke unable to reſiſt his 

Forces, and ſo much the more as Antonio 
da Leva was come to Piacenza, and, as he 
was an Enemy to Idleneſs and Peace, had 
perſuaded him by many Reaſons to War. 
Cæſar therefore gave him Orders to under- 


take the Siege of Pavia, deſigning alſo * 
that at the ſame time General Felix, who the 
had advanced with a freſh Body of German _ of 


Foot, and with Horſe and Artillery to- Vanetians. 


wards Peſchiera, and afterwards entered 
the Breſcian, ſhould begin a War on that 
Side againſt the Yenetians, having made the 
Marquis of Mantoua, who was newly re- 
turned to his Devotion to the Imperialiſts, 
Captain General of that Enterpriſe. 


Fux Pontiff in the mean time nego- 
tiated a Peace between Cæſar and the Ve- 
nettans, in hopes of concluding it at his 
Coming to Bologna, For he had at firſt 

defigned 


\ 8 — 
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A. P. deſigned a Conference with Caſar at Ge- 


1829. 


the Conveniency of the Place, to meet to- 


Motives 
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noa, but afterwards it was agreed by com- 
mon Confent between both Parties, for 


gether at Bologna. To this Interview not 


to an In-only both of them were induced by the 


terview 
between 


common Defire of better ſtrengthening 


the Pontiff and conſolidating their Union, but Czar, 
er in particular, was moved alſo by Neceſſity, 


for he had a Mind to take the Imperial 
Crown, and the Pontiff by an earneſt De- 
fire of the Enterpriſe upon Florence, and 


both again by an Intention of eſtabliſhing 
ſome Regulation in the Affairs of Italy, 


which was impracticable without an Ac- 
commodation of the Affairs of the Venetians 
and the Duke of Milan, and alſo of pro- 
viding againſt the imminent Danger from 
the Turk, who had entered Hungary with 
a great Army, and was purſuing his March 
towards Auſlria with a Deſign to make 
himſelf Maſter of Vienna. 


Ar this Juncture no Actions of Mo- 


Peretians ment happened between Ceſar and the 
mclined to 


Peace. 


Venetians; for the Senate inclining to an 
Agreement with him, that they might 


not 
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not further exaſperate him, - had. retired a Ka 


with their Fleet from the Attack of the. 
Caſtle of Brindiſi to Curſu, and attended 
only to the Preſervation of the Towns 
which they held; and in | Lombardy: no- 
thing happened but flight Excurſions, 
the Venetians having ſent the Duke of Ur- 
bino to Breſcia only to provide for the Se- 


curity of the . Towns. 


T HE Gent in 8 a Thouſand 
Horſe, and between Eight and Ten Thou- 
ſand Foot, were encamped at Lonata, with 
a Deſign to undertake, in conjunction with 
the Marquis of Mantoua, the Siege of 


Cremona, in which was the Perſon of the 


Duke of Milan. The Duke ſeeing him- 
ſelf excluded from. an Agreement with 


Czar, that Antonio da Leva was gone to 
beſiege Pavia, and that Caracciolo was now | 


coming to Cremona to denounce War to 
him, agreed with the Venetians to make no 


Accommodation with Cæſar without their 


Conſent ; and the Venetians obliged them- 
ſelves to ſupply him with Two Thouſand 
Foot, paid by them, and Eight Thouſand 
Ducats a Month for the Defence of his 

State, 
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Pavia 
ſurren · 
dered to 
Leva. 
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State, and ſent him Artillery and Ttovps 
to Cremona, with which Aſſiſtance whe 
Duke aſſured himſelf that he could defend 
Lodz and Cremona. For Pavia made but 
a ſlender Refiſtance againſt Antonio da 
Leva, not only. becauſe it was not victualled 
for two Months, but alſo becauſe Pizzi- 
nardo, who commanded the Garriſon, had 
a few Days before ſent four Companies of 
Foot to Sant Angelo, which Antonio da 
Leva had made a Feint of intending to 
beſiege ; whence the Governor having but 
few Troops left with him, and deſpairing 
of any Poſſibility of Defence, without 


waiting for Battery or Aſſault; as ſoon as 


he ſaw Preparations for planting the Artil- 


lery, capitulated on condition of Safety to 


the Perſons and Effects of himſelf and the 


Soldiers. Fos this he was highly blamed, 


as one more influenced, in ſo haſty a Sur- 


render, by a ſordid and avaritious Fear of 


loſing the Riches accumulated by ſo many 
Plunders, than by a laudable Defire of 


preſerving the Glory acquired by many 


diſtinguiſhed Actions in the Courſe of this 
_ and particularly about Pavia. 


\ 
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By this time the War was greatly 5%, 


kindled in Tuſcany ; for the Prince of 


Orange, as ſoon as he had taken Spell, 
and the Marquis del Guaſio, who followed 


him with the Spaniſb Foot, began to ap- 


proach his Army, proceeded to the Bridge 


In Perugia were Three Thouſand Foot of 
the Florentines; and the Prince had, be- 
fore he inveſted Spelle, ſent a truſty Meſ- 


ſenger to Perugia to perſuade Malateſta to 


ſubmit to the Will of the Pontiff, who, to 
bring the City of Perugia in ſome mea- 
ſure under Subjection to himſelf, and out 
of a Deſire that the Army ſhould proceed 


of San Janni near Perugia on the Tiber, _ | 
where he was joined by the Spaniards. @ 


forwards, offered Malateſta, if he would Pope's Of. 


fers toMa- 


cvacuate P erugi a, to preſerve his Eſtate... ta. 


and Effects for him, to conſent that he 


ſhould freely go to the Defence of the 


Florentines, and to be bound that Braccio 


and Sora Baglioni, and the other Ene- 
mies of his ſhould not re- enter Perugia. 
And though Malateſta had declared that 
he would not accept of any Conditions 
without the Conſent of the Florentines, 

| yet 
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5 he continually gave Ear to the Mel: 
ſiuges of the Prince, who, after the Ac- 


quiſition of Pelle plyed Him with warmer 
e br, = 


= fs EI IR Weed the Af. 
fair to the Florentines, being inclined with- 


for his ac-Out doubt to a Compoſition, becauſe he 


cepting 
them, 


was apprehenfive of the final Event, and, 


perhaps, that the Florentines would not 


continue to afford him all the Aſſiſtance 
that he deſired; and ſuppoſing he was to 
make an Agreement, he could not hope 
to agree on better Conditions than thoſe 
which were propoſed to him, and muſt 
think it much better that, without of- 
fending the Pontiff, and giving him Cauſe 


to deprive him of his Goods and Eſtates, 


.” which were preſerved for him, he ſhould 


** his Poſt with the Hirentines, than, 
by taking upon him to defend himſelf, to 
put his State in Danger, and to make 
himſelf hated by his Friends, and by the 
whole Town. Wherefore he always per- 
ſiſted in aſſuring the Florentines that he 


would come to no Accommodation with- 


-out — but withal told them, that if 


5 


wy 
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they would have Perugia defended, it was 4 D. 


neceſſary for them to ſend thither a freſh 
Supply of a Thouſand Foot, and that the 
reſt of their Troops ſhould make head at 


| Orſaia, five Miles from Cortona, on the 


Confines of the Cortoneſe and Perugine. 


This it was impoſſible for them to do 


without unfurniſhing all the Towns; and 
yet the Poſt was ſo weak that it would be 
neceſſary to abandon it at every Movement 
of the Enemy. He repreſented to them 


that, if an Agreement was not made, the 
Prince would leave Perugia behind, and, 


take his March for Florence; and in ſuch 


a Caſe it would be neceſſary for them to 


leave a Thouſand ſerviceable Foot in Pe- 
rugia, which, however, would not be 
ſufficient; becauſe the Pontiff might be in 
a Condition to diſtreſs the City with other 


Forces without the Imperialiſts ; but, in 


caſe of an Agreement, the Florentines would 
draw all their Troops together about them, 
to be followed by him with Two or Three 


Hundred choice Men of his own ; and 
that, for his Part, when his Enemies were 
excluded from Perugia, he ſhould with 


Vor. X. L more 


* 
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5 4 more Eaſe and Satisfaction employ him- 
A elf in their Defence. 


Tu Florentines would have been very 
well pleaſed to have kept off the War at 
Perugia; but ſeeing that Malateſia was 

_ continually treating with the Prince, and 
knowing alfo that he had never intermit- 
ted negotiating with the Pontiff, they were 
apprehenfive that by the Importunity of 
Friends, the Damages of the City and 
Country, the Jealouſy of Enemies, and 


the Inconſtancy of the People, he would 
ed 


at laſt be induced to yield; and it appear 
to them very dangerous to beſtow almoſt 
all the Strength and Flower of their Forces 
in Perugia, expoſed to the dubious Fide- 
lity of Malateſia, to the Danger of being 
forced by the Enemy, and to the Diffi- 
culty of making their Retreat if Malateſla 
ſhould come to an Agreement. They 
conſidered alſo that the Change in Pe- 
rugia could be of little Prejudice to them 
while the Friends of Malateſta remained 
in the Place, and he kept Poſſeſſion of his 
Caſtles, and Braccio and his Brothers re- 
turned not to-the City ; whence the _ 

titf, 


„ 
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tiff, while it remained in that State, could A. D. 
not but ſtand in continual Jealouſy of it. — . 


In this doubtful Sollicitude of Mind, re- 
garding above all things the Preſervation 


ly one of their Agents to remove them out 
of Perugia, fearing they ſhould be circum- 
vented by aa Accommodation. But after- 
wards, on Advice that their Troops durſt 


not leave the Place on account of the near 


Approach of the Enemy, they diſpatched 
a truſty Meſſenger to Malateſia with their 
Conſent that he ſhould make an Agree- 
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of thoſe Troops, and not entirely con- 
fiding in the Conſtaney of Malateſta, on 
the 6th of September they ſent very private- 


ment. But he had already, while the i- 


Meſſenger was on the Road, prevented 


them: For Orange on the gth of Sentem- Accept» 
ber paſſed the Tiber at the Bridge of San n 


Janni, and having pitched his Camp after 
ſome light Skirmiſhing, the ſame Night 
concluded a Convention with Malateſta, 
obliging him to evacuate Perugia, with 


Leave to enjoy his Poſſeſſions, to ſerve the - 


Florentines in a military Capacity, and to 
draw off their Forces i in Safety; and, that 
thoſe Troops might have Time to retire 

L 2 into 


-- 


dn tines con- 
t to bia 
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into the Florentine Dominions, Orang? 


A promiſed to make a Halt with his Army 


for two Days. 


T nus on the 12th of September the Troops 


of the Florentines marched out of Perugia, 


Jines eva-and making Extraordinary Speed arrived 


cuate Pe- 
rug ia, 


Prince towards thoſe Parts, they had or- 
dered into the State of LUybino, yet, as they 
were unwilling to diſpleaſe the Pontiff, 


the ſame Day at Cortona by the Way of the 
Mountains, which is long and difficult, 
but ſecure. In this Manner was alt the 
War reduced within the Dominions of the 
Florentines, to whom, though the Venetiam 
and the Duke of Urb:no had given Hopes 
of ſending them Three Thouſand Foot, 
which, on Suſpicion of the March of the 


the Promiſe was not made good ; only the 
Venetians gave Money to the Commiſlary 
Caſtrocaro to pay Two Hundred Foot: 

And yet, though that Senate, and the 
Duke of Ferrara were continually treating 
of an Accommodation with Ceſar, they 


encouraged the Florentines to defend them- 


telves, that the Difficulty of ſubduing 
them 


Tv: 
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to the March of the Army till their Ar- 


wards planted a Battery againſt and ſtormed auge; | 


* 
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them might render him more inclinable 4. *. 
to-compound with them on eaſy Terms. — 


T u E Florentines had formed t two prin- 
Two De- 
cipal Deſigns ; ; one was, to procure then of 


Army to be ſo much retarded in proceed-the He- 


rentines 


ing forwards as to give them Time enoughabortive. 
to fortify their City, to the Walls of which 
they expected that the War would at laſt 
be reduced; the other, to ſeek by all 
means to pacify the Indignation of Cæſar, 
even by making an Agreement with the 
Pontiff, provided that no Alteration was 
made in the Form of Liberty, and of the 
popular Government. With theſe Views 
they had, before the Excluſion of their 
Ambaſſadors, ſent a Perſon to the Prince 
of Orange, and choſen Ambaſſadors to the 
Pontiff, inſiſting, when they notified to 
him the Election, on his procuring a Stop 


rival ; which he refuſed, 


Tue Prince therefore advancing for- 0,42 


the Suburb of Cortona that looks towards w— Cors 
0 but was repulſed. In Cortona lena. 
R L 3 were 


166 
4. D. were Seven Hundred Foot, and in Arezzg 
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Cortana 


ſurren- 
dered to 
him. 
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was a greater Number; but Antonfran:. 
ceſco de gli Albizi, the Commiſſary, was 
inclined to abandon it for Fear leſt the 
Prince, after taking Cortona, ſhould leave 
Arezzo behind, and march towards Fo- 
rence, and fo, by preventing thoſe Troops 
which were with him in Arezzo, ſhould 
ſo far intimidate the Florentines as to in- 
duce them, for want of the readieſt Suc- 
cours which they had, to ſubmit to a Com- 
poſition. Wherefore, without public Con- 
ſent, though, perhaps, with the tacit In- 
tention of the Gonfalonier, he retired from 
Arezzo with all the Troops, leaving only 
Two Hundred Men in the Caſtle. But 
arriving at Feghine, by Advice of Mala- 
tea, who was there, and approved the 
drawing the Forces together for the De- 
fence of Florence, he remanded a Thou- 
ſand Foot to Arezzo, that it might not 
remain wholly abandoned, 


Bur, on September 17, Cortona, which 
required a Thouſand Men for its Defence, 
ſeeing the Fhrentines not very eager to 


provide for its Relief, and, perhaps, alſo 
— 


. 


maining any longer in Subjection to the 
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appriſed of the tottering Condition of 4 
Arezzo, ſurrendered, tho' not much OY 
ſed by the Prince, with whom it com- 
pounded to pay Twenty Thouſand Ducats. 


Taz Loſs of Cortona gave Occaſion to = 
the Foot that were in Arezzo, not think- 
ing themſelves ſufficient to defend it, to 
abandon that City, which on the 19th 
capitulated alſo with the Prince ; but with 
Articles and Intentions of being governed 
rather by itſelf in Liberty under the 
Shadow of Czſar's Protection, than of re- 


Florentines, demonſtrating the Falſhood of 
the Profeſſion, which the Inhabitants had 
but lately made of their being Friends to 
the Medici, and Enemies to the Popu- 
lar Government. 


By this time Czſarhadexpreſly declared org, 
that he was reſolved to give no longer un the 
Audience to the Fhrentine Ambaſſadors, * 
unleſs the Medici were reſtored; and — 
Orange, tho before the Ambaſſadors, the Floren- 
who were about him, he deteſted, without 
Reſpect, the covetous Ambition of the 
Pope, and the Injuſtice of that Enter- 


L 4 e 
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priſe, had however declared that he could 


WALL Not avoid profecuting it nn. Refi 


tution of the Medics, © 


Tux Prince finding himſelf at the 
Head of Three Hundred Men at Arms, 


Five Hundred Light Horſe, Two Thoy- 


ſand Five Hundred Germans, very fine 


Troops, Two Thouſand Spaniſh Foot, 
Three Thouſand Tahans, under Sciarra 
Colonna, Piermaria Roſſo, Pierluigi da Far- 
neſe, and Giovanbatti/ia Savello, with whom 
afterwards join'd Giovanni da Safſatelh, 


defrauding the Florentines, from whom he 
had accepted a Command in their Forces, 


of the Money he had received of them, 
and, after him, Aleſſandro Vitelli, who 
brought Three Thouſand Foot, yet having 


but few Cannon requeſted the Seneſe to 
accommodate him. But that People, 


thougbin no Condition to refuſe the Army 


of Cæſar the demanded Aſſiſtance, yet out 
of Hatred to the Pontiff, and a Jealouſy of 
his Greatneſs, being not at all pleaſed 
with a Change of the Government of the 


Florentines, with whom, on account of the 


common Py to the Pope, * had 


for 
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for many Months maintained a kind of 2 . 3 
tacit Peace and Intelligence, put in Or- 
der the Artillery, but with all the Slowneſls _ 
they could poſſibly deviſe. ws 


Id the mean time the Pope had given poye', 
Audience to the Florentine Ambaſſadors, digg, — 
and anſwered them that he had no Deſign i Am- 
to make any Change in the Liberty of the baden 
City, but that he had been conſtrained to 
undertake the Enterpriſe, not ſo much by 
the Injuries he had received from that 
Goyernment, and by the Neceſſity of ſe- 
curing his own Eſtate, as by the Conven. 
vention made with Cæſar; and that his 
Honour being now intereſted in the Pro- 
ſecution of the Undertaking, he de- 
manded nothing of them, but that they 
would voluntarily put themſelves in his 
Power, which done, he would demonſtrate 
how much he had at Heart the Happineſs 
of their common Country. And when 
he was afterwards informed that the Flo- 
rentines, their Fears increaſing, eſpecially 
after they underſtood that their Ambaſſa- 
dors had been excluded by Cæſar, had 


elected newAmbaſſadors to be ſent to him, 
755 imagine» 
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4. D. imagining that they were diſpoſed to yield 
0 = to him, and deſirous of Expedition for 
preſerving the Country from Ravage, he 
ſent Poſt to the Army the Archbiſhop of 
Capua, who paſſing through Florence found 
a different Diſpoſition from what he had 
been made to believe, 


Is the mean time Orange advanced 
1 Grands, and on the 24th was arrived at 
. Monte Varchi, in the Val d Arno, eight 
Miles diſtant from Florence, expecting 
eight Cannon from Siena, which began to 
move the next Day; but, the ſame Slow- 
neſs being uſed in their Conveyance as 
was in their Preparation, occaſioned the 
Prince, who on the 27th was advanced 
with his Army as far as Fegbine and Anciſa, 
to remain there encamped till the Fourth 
of October, 


in his 


Motive HetNCt proceeded the Difficulty of that 
of the whole Enterpriſe ; for, after the Loſs of 


Florentines 
tom Arezzo, the Fhrentines, finding they were 
Agree- diſappointed of their Hopes, and of the Pro- 


ment. 


miſes made them from every Quarter, and 
the Fottifications that were making in the 


City 


[YE 3 r 91 
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City on the Side of the Mountains not 4 fy 
yet in ſuch a Fowardneſs, though they ay 


worked on them with the greateſt Dili- 


gence and Sollicitude, as that, in the Opi- 


nion of the Soldiers, they could be put 
in a State of Defence within the Space of 
eight or ten Days; underſtanding alſo that 
the Enemy's Army marched forwards, 
and that Ramaxxotio being, by the Pope's 
Order, in Motion with Three Thouſand 
Foot from the Side of Bologna, had paſſed 
Firenzuola, and was entered the Mugelho, 
from whence it was feared, he would 


proceed to Prato; they were under a Con- 


ſternation, and began to incline to an 
Agreement, and the ſooner becauſe many 
fled out of the Town for Fear; ſo that in 
a Council of the Magiſtracy of Ten, 
which is appointed to manage Affairs of 
War, at which were preſent the princi- 
pal Citizens of that Government, it was 
the unanimous Opinion to diſpatch away 
to Rome a free and ample Commiſſion to 
ſubmit themſelves to the Will of the 
Pontiff, - But a Report of this Reſolution 
being made to the Supreme Magiſtracy, 
without whoſe Conſent the Reſolution could 

not 
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Orange 
retarded 
in his 

March. 
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imagining that they were diſpoſed to yield 
to him, and deſirous of Expedition for 
preſerving the Country from Ravage, he 
ſent Poſt to the Army the Archbiſhop of 
Capua, who paſſing through Florence found 
a different Diſpoſition from what he had 
been made to believe, 


In the mean time Orange advanced 
forwards, and on the 24th was arrived at 
Monte Varchi, in the Val d Arno, eight 
Miles - diſtant from Florence, expecting 
eight Cannon from Siena, which began to 
move the next Day; but, the ſame Slow- 
neſs being uſed in their Conveyance as 
was in their Preparation, occafioned the 
Prince, who on the 27th was advanced 
with his Army as far as Fegbine and Anciſa, 
to remain there encamped till the Fourth 
of October * 


Htnct proceeded the Difficulty of that 


Motives 

0,9, Whole Enterpriſe ; for, after the Loſs of 
to n Avezzo, the Fhrentines, finding they were 
agree difappointedof their Hopes, and of the Pro- 


miſes made them from every Quarter, and 
the Fottifications that were making in the 


City 
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City on the Side of the Mountains not 4. — 
yet in ſuch a Fowardneſs, though they ay 


worked on them with the greateſt Dili- 
gence and Sollicitude, as that, in the Opi- 
nion of the Soldiers, they could be put 
in a State of Defence within the Space of 
eight or ten Days; underſtanding alſo that 
the Enemy's Army marched forwards, 
and that Ramaz2zotto being, by the Pope's 
Order, in Motion with Three Thouſand 
Foot from the Side of Bologna, had paſſed 
Firenzuola, and was entered the Mugello, 
from whence it was feared, he would 
proceed to Prato; they were under a Con- 
ſternation, and began to incline to an 
Agreement, and the ſooner becauſe many 
fled out of the Town for Fear; ſo that in 
a Council of the Magiſtracy of Ten, 
which is appointed to manage Affairs of 


War, at which were preſent the princi- 
pal Citizens of that Government, it was 


the unanimous Opinion to diſpatch away 
to Rome a free and ample Commiſſion to 
ſubtnit themſelves to the Will of the 
Pontiff. But a Report of this Reſolution 
being made to the Supreme Magiſtracy, 
without whoſe Conſent the Reſolution could 

not 
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4- P. not be taken, the Gonfalonier, who was 


— 


by 


tion, 


— of cheriſh the. War, ſince there was no Ne- 


Expedi- 


obſtinate in the contrary Opinion, oppoſed 
it, and being joined by the popular Magi- 
ſtracy of the Colleges, which participated 
of the Authority of the Tribunes of the 
common People of Rome, in which hap- 
pened to be many Perſons of evil Diſpoſi- 
tions, and of greatTemerity and Inſolence, 
he prevailed ſo far, being ſupported alſo in 


his Opinion by the Incitements and Mena- 


ces of a Multitude of the Youth, that no- 
thing was determined for this Day. It is 
however manifeſt - that if the Prince, 
on the next Day, which was the 28th 
of September, had advanced one Encamp- 
ment forwards, thoſe who contradicted 
an Agreement would not have been able 
to reſiſt the Inclination of all the reſt, 
On ſuch ſlight Cauſes too often depend the 
Moments of the moſt weighty Affairs 1 


Fruſtrated dure e Halt of Orange, which 


ſome interpreted as made on purpoſe to 


ceſſity of Artillery for approaching near 
to Florence, was the Cauſe that many in the 
City reſumed Courage, and, what was of 


more 
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more Importance, the Works, which was 4. P. 


continued without the leaſt Intermiſſion 
by a vaſt Number of Hands, were ſo far 
advanced, that, before Orange moved 
from that Camp, the Fortifications were 
judged by the Officers to be in a State of 
Defence. Hence all Inclinationtoan Agree- 
ment ceaſing, the City became obſtinately 
bent on defending itfelf; it happening alſo, 
for a further Security to their Hopes, that 
Ramazzotto, who had brought with him a 
Rabble of Peaſants without Money, and 
without Pay, and was come with a Diſ- 

poſition not to fight but to rob, as ſoon 
as he had plundered all the Mugello, 

retired with his Booty into the Bologneſe, 
where he diſmiſſed all his Troops, who had 
fold him the greateſt Part of their Plunder. 
'Thus inſtead of an eaſy War, and what 
would have been finiſhed with ſmall Da- 
mage to any one, there reſulted a moſt 


grievous and moſt pernicious War, which 
could not be finiſhed but by the Deſtruc- 


tion of all the Country, and reducing the 


City to the Brink of utter Deſolation, = 


ON 
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4. b. Ox the Fifth of October, Orange moved 
W oo 4 from Feghine, but marched ſo ſlowly in 
Oranges Expectation of the Artillery from Siena, 
Army which was not far off, that he did not 


_—_ arrive with all his Troops and Cannon jn 


the Plain of Ripoli, Two Miles from Flo- 
rence, before the Twentieth ; and on the 
Twenty-fourth he encamped with all his 
Army on the Hills near the Fortifications, 
one Part of the Troops poſting themſelves 
upon the higher Grounds that overlook the 
City all along from the Gate of San Mini- 
ato to that of San Giorgio, while another, 

Wing extended themſelves from over- 
againſt the Gate of San Miniato as far as 
the Road from the Gate of San Nicale. 


Strength In Florence were Eight Thouſand Foot, 
reatines, good Troops; and a Reſolution had been 
taken to defend Prato, Piftoia, Empali, 

Piſa, and Livorna, in all which Towns 

were placed ſufficient Garriſons. As to 

the other Places the Florentines choſe ra- 

ther to entruſt them to the Fidelity and 
Diſpoſition of the People, and to the 
Strength of their Situation, than to put 

large 
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large Bodies of Troops in them for their 2 * 


Defence. 


Bur now all the Country was full of sad State 
Adventurers and Free-boeters, and the* T 


Seneſe not only plundered every where, 
but alſo ſent Troops to ſeize on Montepul- 
ciano, in Hopes that the Prince would af- 
terwards conſent to their keeping Poſſeſ- 
ſion of it; but ſome Florentine Foot being 
in the Place, it was luckily defended, and 
not long after Napoleone Orfino, in the Pay 
of the Fhlorentines, arrived there with 
Three Hundred Horſe, nothaving thought 
fit to leave the Roman Territories till the 
Pontiff had ſet out for Bologna. 


ORANGE having encamped his Army, Siege of 
and extended their Quarters to a wide Di- F/orence- 


ſtance on the Hills of Montici Gallo, and 
 Grramonte, and having procured Pioneers 
and ſame ſmall Pieces of Artillery from 
the Luccheſe, cauſed a Rampart to be caft 
up, with a Deſign, as it was thought, to 
ſtorm the Baſtion of Sax Minato, while, 
on the other Side, the Beſieged, to annoy 
that Work, planted four Pieces of Can- 


non 
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4 D. non on a Cavalier erected in the Garden o 
es San Miniato. The Prince ſoon got Poſs 


ſeſſion by ſurrender of the Towns of Colle 
and San Geminiano, Places of Importance 
for facilitating the Convoys of Proviſions 
from Siena. On the Twenty-ninth; 


Orange planted four Cannon on a Re- 


doubt of Giramonte againſt the Steeple of 
San Miniato, in order to beat it down; 
becauſe the Army was greatly annoyed by 
a Saker planted on it; but in a few Hours 
two of the Pieces burſt. Wherefore the 


next Day the Reſiegers brought thither 


another Cannon, but after makin 8 about 
One Hundred and Fifty Shot in vain, with- 
cout being able to diſmount the Saker, they 
ceaſed firing. The Siege of Fherence be- 
ing now conſidered by all as a very diffi- 
cult Undertaking, eſpecially by one Army 
alone, the Operations began to proceed 


flowly, rather with Skirmiſhes than after 


the Manner of a Siege. On the Second 
of November there was a great Skirmiſh 
at the Baſtions of San Giorgio and San 
Nicalo, and in the Roman Way; and on 
the Fourth a Culverin was planted on Gi- 
ramonte againſt the Town-houſe, which 
5 was 
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was opened at the firſt Shot. While this 2 
paſſed, the Cavalry of the Town made 32 | 


an Excurſion into the Valdipeſa, and took 
One Hundred Horſes, moſt of them ſer- 


viceable ; and ſome Horſe and Harquebu- 


fiers marched out of Ponte d'Era, and 
took Sixty Horſes between the Capanne 
and the Tower of Sun Romans. 


fs this Time the Pontiff being g arrived Interview 


at Bologna, Cæſar, as is uſual with great 


between 
the Pope 


Princes, came hither after him. For itand the 
is the Cuſtom, when two Princes are to erer. 


come together, for him who is of the 
greater Dignity to preſent himſelf firſt at 


the Place appointed, it being eſteemed a 
Mark of Reverence in the Inferior to go to 


meet with him. Cæſar was received bythe 
Pope with very great Honour, and lodged 
in the ſame Palace; where they had Rooms 
contiguous to each other; and it ſeemed 
by all the Signs, and the Familiarity that 
appeared between them, as if they had 


conſtantly maintained the greateſt mutual 


Benevolence, and lived in — Har- 
| mon. 


M Tay 
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4. D. Tux were now freed from all Appre- 
N henſions of an Invaſion from the Turks , 


vn aA 5 for their Army, which had preſented 


from Vi itſelf, with the Perfon of the Sultan, be- 


un. fore Vienna, that had a very ſtrong Gar- 
riſon of German Foot, had not only given 
ſeveral Aſſaults in vain, but were repulſed 
with very great Slaughter. Hence deſpair- 
ing of Conqueſt, and eſpecially becauſe they 
had no heavy Cannon for Battery, and 
being alſo pinched by the Weather, which 
is very ſharp in thoſe Countries, it being 
the Month of O#ober, they broke up the 
Siege, and retired, not to ſome neighbour- 
ing Quarters, but towards Conſtantinople, 
a March of Three Months. 


Czs$AR therefore finding himſelf ſecure 
from all Apprehenſions on that Side, which 
had before inclined him, notwithſtanding 
his Acquiſition of Pavia, to agree with 
the Duke of Milan, and alſo induced him 
to perſuade the Pontiff to think on ſome 
Method for an Accommodation with the 


Hlorentines, that, having rid his Hands of 


the Affairs of [aly, he might paſs with 


all his Troops into Germany to the Succour 
| of 
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bf Vienna and of his Brother, this Fear 


no ceaſing, began to treat with the 


Pontiff about their Concerns in Tay. 

What gave the Pontiff moſt Sollicitude on 
this Head was the Enterpriſe againſt the 
Florentines, on which Czar alſo was much 
bent, as well to. ſatisfy the Pope by ob- 
ſerving the Articles of the Convention at 
Barcelona, as becauſe the City being ima- 
gined always inclined to the Service of the 
Crown of France, he was pleaſed with its 
Depreſſion: For theſe Reaſons the Floren- 
tines having ſent Four Embaſſadors to the 
Bope in Bologna, who ſollicited an Audi- 
ence of Cæſar, he would never grant it, 


except once; when the Pontiff deſired it, 
from whom alſo he took the Subſtance of 


the Anſwer that he made them. Where- 


fore it was coneluded to continue the En- 
terpriſe; and, becauſe it proved more dif- 


ficult than the Pontiff had imagined, it 


was reſolved to employ in it the Troops 


that were in Lombardy, and in Czſar's 


179 
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Pope and 


Cæ ſar re- 


Pay, if an Opportunity offered for a Com- folve ow 


proſecut - 


poſition with the Venetians and Franceſcolng the 


Sforza; and that the Pope ſhould pay 
each Month to the Prince of Orange, who: 
M 2 was 


War a- 
gainſt Fo- 


rences 
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4. D. was come to Bologna to treat of thoſe Af. 

fur. Sixty Thouſand Ducats for main- 
taining thoſe Troops that were already 
before Florence, Ceſar being in no Condi- 
tion to ſupport ſuch great Expences. 


Debateon . AFTER this a Debate was held on other 
ant Concerns of the Pontiff relating to the Af- 
Medina fairs of Modena and Reggio, in which the 
= R. Pope, to avoid the Charge of Obſtinacy, 
having propoſed the ſame Objection which 
he had ready at Hand, and on which he 
had often harped, that if the Queſtion re- 
lated only to theſe Towns; it would not 
be difficult to adjuſt the Matter to Cz/ar's 
Satisfaction; but that, by alienating Mo- 
dena and Reggio, Parma and Piacenza 
would remain ſeparated from the Eccleſi- 
aſtic State, ſo as to become of conſe- 
quence in a manner alſo alienated; Czjar 
anſwered that the Point deſerved Conſi- 
deration, but while the Forces were em- 
ployed in the Enterpriſe of Florence, he 
could only make Trial of his Authority. 
But in his Heart he could have wiſhed 
that, with the Pope s good Pleaſure, theſe 


Cities might be given to the Duke of Fer- 
rara, 


EE, +> elk. Rd 


* 1 
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rara, with whom, in his Progreſs to Bo- 4. D. 


hgna,he had a Conference at Modena, and 
had given him Hopes of ufing his utmoſt 
Endeavours with the Pontiff for accom- 
modating his Affairs. So artfully had that 
Duke infinuated himſelf into his Favour, 
and had alſo the Addreſs to gain the Af- 
fections of thoſe who had an Intereſt with 
Czſar, ſo that he did not want great 
Friends in that Court, 


TrrRE remained two Articles of more Reaſon in- 
Difficulty and Importance, which related c t 
to the Venetians, and to Franceſco Sforza. Peace. 


Though Cæſar had not come into Italy 
with an Inclination to make an Agreement 
with theſe Powers, eſpecially with Fran- 
ceſco, yet meeting with greater Difficulties 
in the Courſe of his Affairs than he had 
imagined in Spain, and finding it not eaſy 
to acquire the State of Milan ſince the 
new Alliance which Franceſco Sforza had 
made with the Venetians, and further alſo 
that he had involved himſelf in vaſt Ex- 
pences for maintaining ſo many Troops as 
he had brought out of Spain and Germany, 
he abated of his former Stiffneſs. And he 

M 3 was 
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5 Sg, was much the more pliable, becauſe fol- 


cited by his Brother to pals into Germany, 
on account of the Tumults of the Luthe- 
rans, and of other Signs of Innovations 
which appeared in that Country, whither it 
wasalſo probable theTurks would ſometime 
return, For it was very well known that 
Solyman, when he broke up from Vienna, 
fired with Shame and Indignation, had 
ſworn that he would ſoon return with 2 
much greater Force. It appearing alſo to 

Czſar not only unſafe, but hardly honour- 
able to depart out of Faly, wn leave 


Things imperfect, he began to incline his 


Mind, not only to make an Agreement 
with the Venetians, but alſo to pardon 
Franceſco Sforza, for which the Pontiff 
made great Inſtances, being deſirous of 
univerſal Quiet, and that Ceſar finding 
himſelf diſengaged from other Enterpriſes 


might turn all his Arms againſt Florence 


_ ſtuck with Cæſar more than 

y Thing elſe was, that he fancied it 
— not be for his Dignity to have it 
believed that he was induced in a manner 

by Neceflity to n Franceſco Sforza 4 
An 
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* And Antonio da Leva, who attended him 4 — 
in Bologna, made all paſhble Inſtances yu 


5 with him to take ſome other Reſolution 
6 concerning that State, propoſing ſome- 
it times Aleſſandro the Pope's Nephew, ſome- 
5 times others. But it being a difficult 


Matter to confer that State on any Perſon 
with whom 1taly would reſt contented, and 


d the Pope having no Inclination to ſollicit 
for his Kindred, it being an Affair not to 


| be accompliſhed without new Wars and 

3 new Troubles, Cæſar at laſt, inclining to 

” this Opinion, conſented to grant to Fran- 

i ceſco Sforza a ſafe Conduct, under the 

80 Colour of coming before him to juſtify 

* himſelf, but in fact to reduce Matters to 

” ſome Compoſition, the Venetians alſo con- 

of ſenting to his Coming, becauſe they hoped 

; at the ſame time to introduce an Accom- 

'S modation of their own Diſputes. Cz/ar 
es — 
i Tux Operations of War however were 

* continued in Lombardy; for Belgicjoſo, 

it who in the Abſence of Antonio da Leva 

it commanded in Milan, march'd at the Head 

” of Seven Thouſand Foot to beſiege Sant 

* Angelo, in which were four Companies 


nd M 4 of 
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4. D. of Foot of the Venetians and the Duke of 


Milan, and after battering the Place, 
taking the Adyantage of a continued 


Rain, "bo rendered uſeleſs the Harque- 
buſſes which defended the Wall without 


Cavert, he cauſed his Men to approach 
coyered with Targats, and with Swords 
and Pikes gave the Afault, he himſelf 
courageouſly advancing among the reſt ; 

but the Defendants not being able to keep 
their Matches lighted in their Hands, and 
being neceſſitated to fight with othe: 

Weapons, began to be diſmayed ur. 
broken, and abandon the Walls, ſo that 
the Enemy finding an Entrance, they 
were all killed or made Priſoners. Af- 


mperi” ter this he had a Deſign to paſs the Adda, ; 


ny, 1s A, Ton tt OR Zin ua 


and Part of the Army having « croſſed it 
by a Bridge laid at Caſciano ſome Compa- 
nies.of new-liſted | Spaniards went off and 
took their Way to Milan; but he pre- 
vented them by cayſing that City to take 
Arms, fo that not being able to enter 
the Place they returned back to the Ar. 


my. 


But 
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BuT notwithſtanding this Succeſs, and 52, 
that the Germans were advanced into the 
Territories of the Venetians, the Nego-5/wze! 
tiations of Peace were ſo cloſely proſe- rf 
cuted that all Thoughts of War were Ce/ar, 
ceaſed. For Franceſco Sforza, as ſoon as 
he arrived at Bologna, preſenting himſelf 
before Cz/ar, and making his Acknow- 
ledgments for the Favour vouchſafed him 
p in granting him Leave to come into his 
| Preſence, humbly repreſented to him 
that he had ſo much Confidence in his 
Fun that, with relation to whatever had 
appened before he was blocked up, by 
the Marquis of Peſcara, in the Caſtle of 
Milan, he deſired no other Security or 
Safeg uard than his own Innocence, and 
Pen. ak as far as regarded thoſe Mat- 
ters, renounced his Safe Conduct; and 
haying the Paper ip his Hand, he threw 
it before him: With which Behaviour 
of Sforza Ceſar was highly ſatisfied. 


Ir taok up about a Month to debate on 
the Difficulties of an Accommodation with 


Sforza and the Venettans, which at laſt was 
concluded 


o THE HISTORY OF 
A: P. concluded with both on the 23d of Decem- 
ver, the Pope taking a world of Pains about 
Ceſar jt, By the Peace Franceſco was obliged 
— pay to Caſar, within the Space of One 
e Year, Four Hundred Thouſand Ducats, a 
Tadian, and Five Hundred Thouſand Ducats more 
| Aides Within Ten Years, that is Fifty Thouſand 
with every Year, Cæſar keeping Poſſeſſion of 
Sforzs. Como and the Caſtle of Milan, which has 
obliged himſelf to reſign to Franceſco on 
the Firſt Year's Payments; he gave him 
alſo the Inveſtiture, or confirmed that 
which had been given him before. To ſa- 
tisfy the Payments, and to make Preſents 
to the great Men about Cæſar, Sforza laid 
very heavy Taxes on the City of Milan, 
and on the whole Dutchy, tho' the Peo- 
ple were exhauſted by the long and cruel 
Wars, and by Famine and Peſtilence. 


Articles TRE Venetians were to reſtore to the 
— Pontiff Ravenna and Cervia with theirTer- 
ritories, ſaving their Rights, and the Pon- 

tiff pardoning all thoſe who had conſpired 

or acted againſt him. They were to re- 

ſtore to Cæſar, before the End of Janu- 

ory next, all that they poſſeſſed in the 

a Kingdom 
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Kingdom of Naples. They were obliged 1 D. 


to pay to Cæſar the Remainder of the _ 
Two Hundred Thouſand Ducats, due 
by the Third Article of the laſt Peace 
contracted between them, that is, Twenty 
Five Thouſand Ducats within the next 
enſuing Month, and Twenty Five Thou- 
ſand each Year afterwards, but on Condi- 
tion that their Places ſhould be reſtored to 
them within one Year, if they ſhould not 
be reſtored according to the Tenor of the 
{aid Peace, or the Differences adjuſted by 
common Arbitrators. They were to pay 
the Exiles each Year Five Thouſand Du- 
cats for the Revenues of their Eſtates, as 
it had been ordered by the aforeſaid Peace. 
Cæſar was to have of them One Hundred 
Thouſand Ducats more, Half within Ten 
Months, and the other Half a Year after. 
TheRights of the Patriarch of Aquilea, re- 
ſerved to him in the Convention at Worms, 
againſt the King of Hungary, were to be 
decided. There was to be included in 
this Peace and Confederacy the Duke of 
Urbino, as an Adherent to, and in the 
Protection of the Venetians. They were to 
pardon Count Brunoro da Gambara; Com- 
mETCE 
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A. D. merce was to be free to all Subjects of 
both Sides, and no Receptacle was to be 


given to Pirates, to the Diſturbance of any 
of the Parties. It ſhall be lawful for the 
Venetians to continue in the peaceful Poſ- 
ſeſſion of all that they hold, They ſhall 
reſtore all thoſe who have been declared 
Rebels, on account of their Adherence to 
Maximilian, to Czſar, and to the King of 
Hungary, down to the Year 1523. But 
this Reſtitution ſhall not extend to Goods 
confiſcated. There ſhall be between the 
faid Parties; not only a Peace, but a perpe= 
tual League defenſive for the States of Taly 
againſt any Chriſtian Power. Cæſar pro- 
miſes that the Duke of Milan ſhall keep 
continually on Foot in his State Five Hun- 
dred Men at Arms, Five Hundred Light 
Horſe, and Six Thouſand Foot, with a 
good Train of Artillery for the Defence 
of the Venetians, who ſhall do the ſame 
for the Defence of the Duke of Milan; 
and if any one of theſe States be moleſted, 
the other ſhall not ſuffer any Convoy of 
Proviſions or Ammunition, nor Couriers, 
nor Ambaſſadors of the moleſting Power 
to paſs through their Pominions, and 

= ſhall 
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ſhall prohibit all Aſſiſtance from their . Fes 
Territories, and Paſſage through them toc, AA 5 


this Potentate and to his Troops. If any 
Chriſtian Prince, tho' of the higheſt Dig- 
nity, ſhall attack the Kingdom of Naples, 
the Venetians ſhall be bound to aſſiſt it with 
Fifteen Light Gallies, well armed. In 
this Treaty ſhall be comprehended thoſe 
whom all the nominated, or to be no- 
minated, ſhall recommend, tho' with no 
further Obligation to the Venetians for De- 
fence. If the Duke of Ferrara ſhall 
agree with the Pontiff and Cæſar, it is in- 
tended that he ſhall be included in this 


Confederacy. 


In execution of this Convention Czſar 
reſtored Milan, and the whole Dutchy to 
Franceſco Sforza, and removed all the 
Soldiers, except thoſe that were neceſſary 
for the Guard of the City, which he af- 
terwards reſtored alſo at the Time agreed, 
and the Venetians reſtored to the Pontiff the 


Towns of Romagna, and to Czar the 
Places which they held in Puglia. 


End of the XIXth Book. 


Franceſto Guicciardini's 
HISTORY 
' OF THE 


Wars in IT ALT. 
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BOOK XX. 
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CONTEN TS. 


War againft the Florentines, in which the 
Prince of Orange is killed. The Flo- 
rentines, after a long Siege, ſubdued by 

Famine, ſubmit to Cæſar, who appoints 
Aleſſandro d' Medici Head of therr Re- 
public. Cæſar, after receiving the Impe- 


rial 
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rial Crown in Bologna, takes a Progreſs 
into Germany, from whence he returns, 
and has another Interview with the Pope 
in Bologna. The Pope, to ſhew himſelf 
a common Father, has, after this, an In- 
terview with the King of France at Mar- 
ſeilles, where a Marriage is agreed be- 
tween Henry, the King's Second Son, and 
the Pope's Niece Catarina, The Pope, 

ſoon after his Return to Rome, fickens 
and dies, and is ſucceeded by Cardinal 
Farneſe, who takes the Name of Paul III. 


&K% HIS Peace and Confederacy 4. P. 
T $ put an End to thoſe long 2 
2 burdenſome Wars, which had 
D continued above Eight Years, 

with ſo many ſhocking Events, and all Zaly 
remained free from the tumultuous Noiſe 

and Perils of Arms, except the City of 
Florence, the War of which had con- 

duced to the Peace of the reſt, but the 

Peace of the reſt aggravated its War. For 

as ſoon as the Difficulties, which were 

under Debate, were digeſted, fo as to 

leave no Room to doubt of bringing the 
Agreement to Perfection, Cæſar having 
removed 
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4. b. removed his Troops from the State of the 
>; Venetians, ſent Four Thoufand German 
— Foot, Two Thouſand Five Hundred Spa- 
inſt the 12% Foot, Eight Hundred Talians, and 
lrentine above Three Hundred Light Horſe with 
Twenty Five Pieces of Artillery, to the 
War againſt the Florentines, in which there 
happened very few Actions, and thoſe 
hardly worth relating, the Beſiegers not 
having Reſolution enough to aſſault the 
City, and thoſe within having no Incli- 
nation to try Fortune; for they imagined 
they had ſufficient Means to defend them- 
felves for manyMonths, and were inHopes 
that the Enemy, either for Want of Money, 
or from other Accidents, would not be 
able to eontinue long in that Station. 


fs Now the Prince had ſent Fifteen Hun- 
takes La-dred Foot, and Four Hundred Horſe, 
— with Four Pieces of Cannon, to take La- 
ſtra, in which were Three Colours of Foot; 
and, before Succours could arrive from 
Florence the Place was taken, with the 
Slaughter of about Two Hundred of the 
Garriſon, 


Ir 
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Ir happened that, on the Night of the A. P. 
Eleventh of December, Stefano Colonna, Ws 


with One Thouſand Harquebuſiers, an and eng - 
490 between Halberds and Partiſans, all tage ofthe 
in Corſelets, and, after the Span;/bCuſtom, ng 
with their Shirts over their Arms, attacked 
the Regiment of Sciarra Colonua quartered 
in the Houſes near the Church of Santa 
Margherita a Montici, and killed and took 


a great Number without loſing a Man. 


ABouT this Time Mario Orfino, and Melan- | 
Giulio da Santa Croce were both killed with 1 
one Cannon Shot in the Garden of San 
Miniato: And Pirro da Caſtel di Piero, 
being on his March to attack Montopolr, a — 
Town in the Territory of Piſa, was inter- 
cepted between Palaia and Moſitopoli by 
the Garriſon of Empoli, routed, and many 
of his Men taken Priſoners. Napoleone 
Or/no, with One Hundred and Fifty Horſe, 
was ſent by the Florentines to Borgo a San 
Sepolcro, to put a Stop to theRavages which 
Aleſſandro Vitelli continually committed 


in the Country about Borgo and An- 
gbiari. 


N Bur 
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4. b. Bor as ſoon as the Troops lately or- 
res by Cæſar had paſſed the Appennines, 
1 ownsfur- Piſgſa, and afterwards Prato, being aban- 


tothePope doned by the Florentine Garriſons, ſur- 


New Tendered to the Pontiff. Wherefore that 
Troops Army, having no Impediment behind 
arrive bcthem, did not go and join the other Troops, 
rence, but ſtopped at another Part of the Arno, 
encamping at Peretola, near the Walls of 

the City, under the Command of the 
Marquis Del Guaſio, tho the Prince of 
Orange was Commander in Chief of all 
the Forces, the Operations being now re- 
duc'd to a Blockade rather than to a 
formal Siege. At this Time Petra San- 


ta alſo ſurrendered to the Pontiff. 


— Ar the End of this Year the Pontiff, at 
8 ofthe Sollicitation of Malateſta Baglione, 
theFloren- who gave him Hopes of an Agreement, 
(ent directly to him at Florence Ridolfo Pio, 
Biſhop of Faenza, with whom Debates 

were held on various Affairs, partly with 

the Knowledge of the City for its Benefit, 

partly in ſecret by Malateſta againſt the Ci- 

ty, which had no other Effect. It was ra- 


ther believed that Malateſta, whoſe Term 
of Pay was expiring, had artfully held 


them 
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them, that the Florentines, for fear of be- A. P. 


ing abandoned by him, might take him 2 
anew into their Service with the Title of 


pon General, which he obtained. 


Tur Enterpriſe aninſt Albrence was e f 
proſecuted in the Year 1530, when, tho Farce, 
Orange, by beginning to erect new Cava- continues. 
liers, and to draw new Trenches, made 
a Show as if he intended to batter the Ba- 
ſtions at a nearer Diſtance, and eſpecially 
that of San Giorgio, which was very ſtrong, 
yet partly for want of Skill, and partly for 
the Difficulty of the Thing, the Deſign 
was not put in Execution, Stefano Colon- 
na being entruſted with the Guard of all 
the Mount. 


In the Beginning of this Year Qi Flo- Embaſſy 
rentines, taking Hopes from the Negotiati- of theFlo 
ons with the Biſhop of Faenza, ſent anew [71m 
Ambaſſadors to the Pontiff, and to Czar, - 
but with preciſe Orders to hearken to no- 
thing that ſhould be offered for changing 
the Government, or diminiſhiug their 
Authority, ſo that diſagreeing in the prin- 
cipal Article, and not being able to obtain 
an n Audience of Czſar, they ſoon returned 


— to 
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> - * to Florence, without concluding any 
hing. 


* In Florence were Nine or Ten Thou- 
on of the ſand good Foot, but paid after the Rate 
Florentin of above Fourteen Thouſand ; whence 
| the Soldiers defended the City with great 
Readineſs of Affection and Fidelity, in 
which the more to confirm them, all the 
General Officers, convoked in the Church 
of San Nicolo, after hearing Maſs, took, 
| in the Preſence of Malateſla, a ſolemn 
| Oath to defend the City till Death. The 
only Perſon who, in, this general Con- 
ſtancy of the Ialians, ſhewed himſelf in- 
| 1 conſtant, was Napoleone Or ſino, who, after 
Of,  Teceiving Money of the Plorentines, re- 
| _ their turned to Bracciano, and compounded his 
Affairs with the Pontiff and Cæſar, and 
| promiſed that ſome Officers whom he had 


| ſent to Florence ſhould leave that City. 


Bur the Pontiff, not to be wanting in 
the utmoſt Diligence far obtaining his 
Ends, procured that the King of France 
ſhould ſend M. de Clermont to Florence, to 
excuſe the Agreement he had made _ 
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the Neceſſity of recovering his Children, 4 


and the Impoſſibility of getting the F- 
rentines included in it, - exhorting Fa 
to an Accommodation on any Terms, 
provided they were beneficial, and con- 
ſiſtent with the Preſervation of Liberty, 
and offering in a manner his Mediation. 
He commanded alſo Malate/ia and Stefano 
Colonna, as Servants of the King, and 
ſtrictly charged them, to depart out of 
Florence, though apart and in ſecret he 
adviſed them to the contrary. But what 
contributed more to the Loſs of the Re- 
putation, and to the Terror of the People, 


was that, to ſatisfy the Pontiff and Cæſar, 


the King recalled his Ambaſſador” M. de 


1530- 


Vigny ordinarily reſident in Florence, leav- N 


ing them however, as a private Perſon, dor leaves 


Emile Ferrier, that they might not 
wholly deſpair, and alſo ſecretly promiſing 
to affiſt them as ſoon as he had recovered 
his Children. He was alſo on the Point 
of diſmiſſing the Florentine Ambaſſador 
from his Court, the Pontiff uſing all Arts 
and Means for his Diſmiſſion. With this 
View he ſent by Tarbes a Cardinal's Hat 
to the Chancellor, and not long after the 


n Legateſhip 


? Florence. 


— — — — 
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4 D. Legateſhip of the Kingdom of France. 


1530 


Tarbes was alſo employed by the Pontiff 
to ſet on foot a Treaty for a new Inter- 
view between Cæſar, the King of France, 
and himſelf at Tun. But Anſwer was 
made to Tarbes, in the King's Council, 


that while the Children remained in Pri- 
ſon it would be Folly for the King to go 


and wilfully run himſelf into the ſame 
Condition. 


Tux Pontiff and Cæſar appointed 
afterwards to go to Siena, that they might 
be nearer at hand for favouring the En- 
terpriſe againſt Florence, and after that to 
proceed to Rome, where Cæſar was to 
receive the Imperial Crown. But as they 


were on the Point of ſetting out, whether 


at was a true or a feigned Reſolution, 
arrived Letters from Germany, ſolliciting 
Cz/ar's Preſence in that Country, the 
Electors and Princes being urgent with 
him, on account of the Diet, Ferdinand that 
he might be elected King of the Romans, 
and others with a View to a Council. 
Peſiſtin g therefore from his Intention of 
n further, he received the Im- 


perial 
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perial Crown in Bologna, amidſt a great 4- P. 
Concourſe, but with little Pomp and Coſt, , 
on the Feſtival of Sr. Matthias, a Day to caſa- 
him of the greateſt Proſperity, for on that<rowned 
Day he was born, on the ſame had taken N 
the King of France Priſoner, and on that 

Day he aſſumed the Enſigns and Orna- 


ments of the Imperial Dignity. 


 Cas8ar however, before his Depar- pepe «nd 
ture, had a Regard to the Reconciliation D. of fe- 
of the Duke of Ferrara with the Pontiff. 2 _ 
The Duke on the 7th of March repaired bitrator. 
to Bologna under a ſafe Conduct, when, 
no other Way being found to terminate 
their Differences, they made a Com- 
promiſe, both as to Right and Fact, of 
all their Controverſies, in the Perſon of 
Czſer: To which the Pontif was induced 


by the general Notion of the Com promiſe 
including in it the Controverſy about 


Ferrara, which, it was not doubted, was, 
according to Law, devolved to the Apo- 
ſtolic See, and therefore he fancied that 
Cæſar had an eaſy Way, by enjoining him 
Silence touching Ferrara, to. reſtore to 
him Modena and Reggio; and becauſe 
N 4 Czfar 
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4 A Cæſar had paſſed his Word to him, that if 

— he ſhould find that he had a Right to thoſe 

two Cities he would pronounce Judgment, 

but if he found it otherwiſe he would 

| then leave the Compromiſe to expire, 

| | And, to ſecure the Obſervance of the 

1 Sentence that ſhould be given, they agreed 

that the Duke ſhould depoſit Modena in 

the Hands of Cz/ſar, at whoſe Inſtances 

he had before recalled his Ambaſſador from 
Florence, and ſent Pioneers to the Army. 


caſar de- AFTER this Cæſar ſet out from Bologna 
— on the 22d of March, the Pontiff pro- 
feſſing to him his Intention to conſent to 

a Council, if it ſhould be judged of Ser- 

vice for extirpating the Hereſy of the 
Lutherans. Cæſar was attended by the 
Legate Cardinal Campeggio, and when he 

was arrived at Mantua he received Sixty 
Thouſand Ducats from the Duke of Fer- 
rara, on which Conſideration he granted 

him the Town of Carpi in perpetual Fee. 

The Pontiff alſo quitted Bolagna on the 

31ſt, and ſet out towards Rome, the Af- 

fairs of Plorence xemaining under the ſame 
Difficulties. | | 
Tue 
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an Intention to ſtorm the City of Florence. 


for which Purpoſe they worked on the 
Trench before the Baſtion of San Giorgio, 
where on the 21ft of March was a great 
Skirmiſh, in which the Beſiegers received 
a conſiderable Loſs, On the 25th 
Orange battered the Tower at the Side of 
the Baſtion of San Giorgio towards the 


Siege of 
Florence. 


Roman Gate, becauſe it greatly anndhed 


the Army; but finding it very folid, after 


' ſpending much Powder and Ball, he de- 


fiſted, Not a Day paſſed without a Con- 


flux of more Troops to the Army, for as 
there were no Wars, nor any Plunder to 
be got elſewhere in Haly, the Damages 
and Ruin of the Country of the Fhren- 
tines continually increaſed. 


Tux City of Volterra had ſurrendered 
to the Pontiff, but the' Caſtle holding out 
for the Florentines was battered, in the 
Name of the Imperialiſts, by two Can- 
nons and three Culverins brought from 
Genoa. The Florentines, defirous to relieve 


it, ordered to Empoli One Hundred and 


N Fifty Horſe, and five Colours of Foot. 
The 
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4. D. The Infantry marched out by Night, and 
__ —paſſed through the Camp near Monte Ul;. 
veto, but being diſcovered by the Enemy 

ſome Horſe were diſpatched after them, 
: who came up with them, but on receiv- 
ing the Fire of the Harquebuſiers re- 
tired with ſome Loſs; and the Horſe, 
which had marched out of Florence by 
another Way behind the Camp, arrived 
at the ſame time with the Foot in Safety 
at Empoli, where they were received by 
Franceſco Ferruccio, Commiſſary of that 
Place. This Officer, having been ſent, 
in the Beginning of the War, by the 
Florentines to Empoli, Commiſſary of a 
ſmall Body of Horſe, with very little Au- 
thority, had, in the Progreſs of the War, 
by the Commodiouſneſs of the Situation, 
and by the Opportunities of frequent 
Booties, got together a good Number 
of choice Soldiers, with _ by his 
Boldneſs and Liberality, having worked 
himſelf into great Reputation, the Floren- 
tines had no mean Expectations of him. 
Ferruccio then marched from Empoli with 
Two Thouſand Foot and One Hundred 
and Fifty Horſe, and making great Speed 


entered 
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entered the Caſtle of Volterra on the 26th A. D. 
of April, three Hours. before Night, and, — N 


after allowing the Soldiers ſome Time for 
Refreſhment, - immediately aſſaulted the 


Town, which was defended by Giovam- City of 


battifta Borgheſe with a few Foot, and 


made himſelf Maſter before Night of Frruccis. 


twoEntrenchments, ſo that the next Morn- 
ing the City was yielded, and he gained 
alſo the Cannon tnat was tranſported from 
Genoa, He now applied himſelf to draw 
Money by manifold Extorfions from the 
Inhabitants of Yolterra, and the Num- 
ber of his Soldiers continually increaſing, 
he had like to have cauſed San Gimignano 
and Colle to revolt, and by intercepting 
the Proviſions that came by that Rout 
from Siena, would have greatly diſtreſſed 
the Imperial Army, whoſe Generals now 
placing all their Hopes in a Blockade, the 
Marquis del Guaſio drew off the Artillery 
to Prato. But Maramaus fortunately ar- 
riving in thoſe Quarters with Two Thou- 
ſand Five Hundred Foot not in Pay, (a 
Relief come, ſo uncertain are the Affairs 
of War! contrary to the Will of the Pon- 

tiff ) checked the Career of Ferruccio, by 
marching 


ii the Suburb of Yolterra. 
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A: p. marching and encamping with his Troops 


On the gth of May was a great Skir- 
miſh without the Roman Gate, in which 
the Befieged had One Hundred and 
Thirty Men killed and wounded, and the 
Befiegers above Two Hundred, among 
whom was killed Baragnino, a Spaniſh 


2 General Officer. The Florentines till 


Aﬀikaace expected ſome Aſſiſtance from the King 


France; 


Empoli 
taken and 
ſacked. 


of France, who continued to promiſe 
them very conſiderable Succours as ſoon 
as he had recovered his Children; and, to 
feed them in the mean time with Hopes, 
he gave an Aſſignment to the Florentine 


Merchants for Twenty Thouſand Ducats, ' 


due to them long before, that they 
might lend them to the City, which were 
brought to Piſa by Luigi Alamanni, but 


at ſeveral times, fo that they proved of 
little Service. 


There came alſo to Piſa 
Giampaolo da Ceri, hired by the Plorentines 
for the Guard of that City. 


Bur the Recovery of Volterra pro- 


duced a much greater Loſs to the Fhren- 


tines ; 
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tines; for Ferruccio, contrary to the Or- = = 
ders he had received, had left fo ſmall a. 
Garriſon in Empoli, confiding in the 
Strength of the Place, and that he might 
go the ſtronger to Volterra, hat the Impe- 
| rialiſts, encouraged with Hopes of taking 
ii, marched under the Command of the 
Marquis del Gueſto, and laid Siege to it, and 
with very little Loſs took it by Force, and 
put it to the Sack. The Loſs of this Place 
afflicted the Florentines more than any 
other Event that had happened in that 
War. For, having defigned to afſemble 
a freſh Body of Troops in that Place, 
they were in Hopes from the Conve- 
niency of its Situation, which is very 
conſiderable, to reduce the Army that lay 
encamped on that Part of the Arno 
under great Difficulties, and to open a 
Way for conveying Proviſions to the City, 
which already ſuffered greatly by Dearth. 


BesIDes this they had a new Occafion Flere 
give en them for deſponding ſtill more, and —— 
giving up the Hopes they had conceived: yl —— 
For the King of France having, in the b. 
Beginning of June, paid Czſor the Mo- 


ney 
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4. D. ney according to their Agreement, and 


TIO 
liſts repul- 
ſed from 
Volterra. Troops to join Maramaus in the Suburb 


3 had his Children reſtored to him, inſtead 


of ſuch great Aſſiſtances as he had always 
ſaid he reſerved for that Time, at the In- 
ſtances of the Pontiff, who, to get the 
French Miniſters wholly at his Devotion, 
created the Biſhop of Tarbes, the King's 
Ambaſſador reſident with him, a Cardi- 
nal, ſent Pierfranceſco da Pontriemoli, a 
Confident of his, into Tah, to negotiate 
a Treaty of Agreement with the Floren- 


- tines, who, on this Account, loſt all Hopes 


of Aſſiſtanee from the King, ſince. alſo 
he together with the King of England 
did their utmoſt in concert to concihate 
to themſelves the Pontiff, ſo as to give 
them Hopes of ſeparating him from 


| Czfar, and with this View the King of 


France laboured to gain ſome Share of his 
Favour and Acknowledgments, by cauſ- 
ing the Florentines to come under his 


Power. 


As ſoon as the Marquis del Cuaſto had 
taken Empoli he marched with thoſe 


of Volterra; and making together Six 
| Thouſand 
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Thouſand Foot they ſet about battering 4. 4 
the Place, and having made a Breach of — 


about Forty Braces, they gave three Aſ- 
faults in vain, with the Loſs of above Four 
Hundred Men. They then erected a 
new Battery, and gave a vigorous Aſſault 
with TLalian and Spaniſh Foot mixed to- 
gether, but were repulſed with greater 
Loſs than in the former Aſſault, ſo that 
the Siege was raiſed. 


Tux fame Day, an Hour before Light, Florer- 
| Stefano Colonna fallied out of the Gate > 
Faenza, and Malateſta out of the Poſtern 

of Prato, with Three Thouſand Foot, 
their Shirts over their Arms, to attack the 
Germans quartered in the Monaſtery of 

San Donato, which they had fortified. Ste- 

Jano paſſed the Trenches, and killed many 

of the Enemy, but the reſt in the mean 
time getting in Order, made a reſolute 
Defence; and Stefano, wounded in the 
Mouth, and in the privy Member, tho' 

but lightly, retired, not daring to tarry 
long for fear of Succours, and. grievouſly 
complaining of Malateſta for not ſecond- 

ing him, | 


THE 
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Txt Dearth of Proviſions increaſed in 
Florence, which no longer received Sup- 
plies from any Quarter, and yet the Obſti- 
nacy of the People was not at all diminiſhed; 
and Ferruccio being come from Volterra 
to Piſa, and aſſembling as many Troops 


as poſſible, all the Hopes of the Foren- 


Zines reſted on his Arrival. For they had 


ſent him Orders, that by any Way, and at 


all Hazards, he ſhould put himſelf on bis 
March to come to them, deſigning, as 
ſoon as he had joined the Troops in Flo- 


. rence, to march out and attack the Enemy, 


In this Deſign the Happineſs of the Succeſs 
was no greater than the Raſhneſs of the 
Reſolution had been extraordinary, if thoſe 
Counſels can be called raſh which are 
prompted by the laſt Neceſſity ; for a Paſ- 
ſage muſt be made through hoſtile Coun- 
tries, in the Poſſeſſion of a very numer- 
ous Army, tho' diſperſed into many 
Places. 


Tux Prince, having Notice of the De- 
fign, took a Part of the Army, and, rein- 
forcing it with ſeveral Bodies of Halian 
Foot, having perhaps, as the Florent:zes 

ſuppoſed, 
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ſuppoſed, received private Aſſurances from 4 
Malateſta Baglione, with whom he held 


not attack the Army in his Abſence, put 


himſelf -on his March to encounter 
Ferruccio; and finding him near Cavinana, 
in the Mountain of P:flgja, which Road 
he had taken in paſſing from Piſa, on the 


very cloſe Correſpondence, that he n 


= 


TY 


Side of Lucca, out of Confidence in the 


Faction of the Cancellieri, which affected 
popular Government, attacked him with a2 


much ſuperior Force. Here the Prince, 3 
performing rather the Duty of a private killed. 


Man at Arms than of a General, raſhly 
puſhing himſelf forwards, was killed; 


his Troops however obtained the Victory, 
in which, among many others, were taken 


Giampaolo da Ceri, and alſo Ferruccio, who 


being thus a Priſoner, was killed by —— 


ramaus, out of a Spleen, as it was ſaid, 
conceived againſt him, when, in the Siege 
of Volterra, he ordered a Trumpet, whom 
he had ſent into the Place with a certain 


Meſſage, to be 9 


Tun Florentines, thus abandoned of all 


divine on human Aſſiſtance, and the Fa- 


O mine 


— 
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4 v. mine prevailing without any further Hopes 
s Relief, yet greater was the Obſtinacy of 
— thoſe who oppoſed an Agreement. Theſe 
nacy of Men, induced by the laſt Deſperation not 
the Flo- to ſuffer their own Ruin to be unattended 


rent ines. 


with the Deſtruction of their Country, 
and no longer debating whether they or 
others of the Citizens ſhould die to ſave 
their Country, but willing to have their 
Country periſh together with them, were 
alſo followed by many, who had an Im- 
preſſion on their Mind that God would 
certainly vouchſafe miraculous Aſſiſtance, 
but that it would not appear before Af- 
fairs were reduged to fuch Extremities as 
to be in a manner quite without Reſource. 
And there was Danger that the War 
would end with the utter Extermination of 
that City, becauſe the Magiſtrates, and al- 
moſt. all thoſe who. had the public Au- 
thority in their Hands, concurred in this 
Obſtinacy, there remaining no Room for 
Aalateſa Others, who were of contrary Sentiments, to 
ens offer any thing in Contradiction for Fear 
pel them of the Magiſtrates, and the Menaces of 
— Arms, if Malateſta Bagliane, knowing the 
Caſe wempaileft, And; not in a manner 
| forced 


1 


r 
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forced them to agree; induced perhaps * 4 


meerly by Pity to ſee ſo famous a 838 


wholly ruined by the Madneſs of its Citi- 
zens, and the Diſgrace and Damage that 


would reſult to himſelf from being preſent 
at ſo great a Deſolation ; but much more, 
as it is ſuppoſed, from the Hopes of obtain- 
ing Leave of the Pope, by means of this 


Agreement, to return to Perugia. Where- 


fore while the Magiſtracy, and thoſe of 
hotter Spirits were debating on giving Or- 
ders to the Troops to march out of the 
City, and engage with the Enemy, who 
were much more numerous, and ſtrongly 
poſted, and Malateſta refuſed, they grew 
to ſuch a Height of Diſtraction, that they 
diſcharged him from his Command, and 
ſent ſome of the moſt pertinacious among 
them to give him Notice of it, with Or- 
ders to depart with his Troops out of the 
City. This Declaration put him in ſuch a 
Rage, that with a Poniard, which he had 
by his Side, he wWounded one of them, 
and would have killed him, had he not 


been reſcued by the Attendants. , The: 


others being in a Conſternation, and the 
City beginning to riſe, thoſe who were 
O 2 | not 


pl OT Inn. * 
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A. D. notfo mad as the reſt, repreſſed the Raſh- 


" neſs of the Gonfalonier, who armed him- 
ſelf, and threatened ſometimes to attack 
 Malatefia, and ſometimes to march out 
and fight the Enemy. | 


Ar laſt the extreme Obſtinacy of Many 
gave Place to the extreme Neceſſity of All, 
and therefore on the Ninth of Augu/t Four 
Embaſſadors were deputed to Don Fer- 
rando da Gonzaga, who, ſince the Death 
of the Prince, had the chief Command of 
the Army, the Marquis De/ Guaſto having 
left the Camp long before, and the next 
Day a Convention was concluded. The 
Principal Articles, beſides obliging the City 


> "to pay, within a very few Days, Eighty 
greement. Thouſand Ducats for removing the Army, 


imported, that the Pope. and the City 
ſhould give Authority to Cæſar to declare, 
within Three Months, what ſhould be the 
Form of Government, with a Reſerve 
however to Liberty: That there ſhould be 
a general Amneſty of all Injuries done to 
the Pope, his Friends and Servants; and 
that, till the Declaration arrived from Cæ- 


far, Malatefia hn = ſhould remain with 


Two 
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Two Thouſand Foot for the Guard of the 4 ny 
cn 7 | , 


Tux Agreement being made, while the 
Money was getting ready for paying off the 
Army, for which there was Occaſion for 
a a much larger Sum, the Pope not being 
very forward to afliſt the City with Money 
in ſo great an Exigency, Bartolomeo Va- 
lori, who was the Apoſtolic Commiſlary, 
concerting Meaſures with Malateſta wholly 
intent on his Return to Perugia, called an 
Aſſembly of the People in Parliament in 
the Great Square, according to the ancient 
Cuſtom of the City, the Magiſtrates and 
the reſt giving way to it out of Fear, and 
there inſtituted a new Form of Govern- 
ment, giving Authority by Parliament to 
twelve Citizens, Adherents to the Me- 
dici, to ſettle the Government of the City 
after their Manner, who reduced it to the nn or 
ſame Form in which it uſually ſtood be- the Fo- 
fore the Year One Thouſand Five Hundred — 
1 


Decam 


AFTER this, the Army decamped, hav- nes 
ing received the Money, which the Ta- e Army 
""W-3 han 
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lian Officers, to convert to their own Uſe, 
and to defraud the Soldiers, to the great 
Scandal of the military Profeſſion, carried 
off with them into Florence, diſmiſſing 
with a very ſmall Sum the Foot, who, re- 
maining without Leaders, diſperſed them- 
ſelves into various Parts. The Army of 
the Spaniards and Germans, being paid off 


to the full, upon evacuating all the Towns 


and Dominion of the Plorentines, took 
their March into the Territory of Siena, 
to new-model the Government of that 


City: And Malatefia Baglione, the Pope 


City left 
to the 
Pope. 


granting him leave to return to Perugia, 
without waiting for any other Declaration 
from Cæſar, left the City of Florence at the 
arbitrary Diſpoſal of the Pontiff, 


Now, as ſoon as all the Soldiers were 


departed out of Florence, began the Pu- 
niſhments and Perſecutions of the Citizens. 
For thoſe, into whoſe Hands the Govern- 


ment was transferred, partly for the better 
Security of the State, partly out of Hatred 
to the Authors of ſuch great Evils, and 


from the Remembrance of private Injuries, 


but POE becauſe ſuch was the In- 
tentton 


% va.» 8. 


Rs WW . een 


the Medici become more free, more ab- 


a War, deprived within and without ofamiaed 
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Intention of the Pontiff, tho' manifeſted * = 
to few, interpreted the Article by which he 
Pardon was promiſed to thoſe who had in- 
jured the Pontiff and his Friends, regard- 
ing, perhaps, the ſuperficial Import of the 
Words, but perverting the Senſe, as not 
intended to cancel the Injuries. and Of- 
fences committed by them in the Aﬀairs of 
the Republic. Whetefore the C | 
of them being committed to the Magi- 
Krates, ſix of · the principal Delinquents 
were beheaded, others impriſoned, and aà viadid- 
very great Number baniſhed.By theſePro- — 
ceedings the City became more weakened, new Go- 
and thoſe who had been concerned in when 
late Troubles being depreſſed, and re- 
duced to greater Neceſſities, the Power of 


ſolute, and in a manner regal in Florence; 
which was left very much exhauſted of 
Money by ſo tedious and burdenſome a 


many Inhabitants, its Houſes and Subſtance — 
abroad deſtroyed, and more than ever di- y 
vided within itſelf. And this Poverty was 
rendered yet greater by the Neceſſity of 
procuring, for ſeveral Years, Proviſions 

0 4 from 
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4. D. from foreign Regions to ſupply the Wants | 
wtf the Country, fince there had been no | 
Harveſt this Year, nor Seed ſown after- 
wards ;. and the Diſorders of the preſent 
Year had ſo great an Influence on ſucceed- 
ing Years, that more Money went out of | 
that City, exhauſted above Meaſure and | 
afflicted, for procuring Corn from far di- 
ſtant Places, and Cattle from withous its 
Dominion, than had been iſſued on ac- 
count of ſo burdenſome a War, an tal 
of ſuch great mn 21 


2 Cs in the mean time having called 
King of a Diet at Auſburg in Germany, had pro- 
— * cured Ferdinand, his Brother, to be choſen 
© King of the Romans. And Debates being 
Affairsof held on the Affairs of the Lutherans, who 
_ gave Umbrage even to the Power of the 
Princes, and were divided by the Multi- 
tude and Ambition of the Sectaries into 
divers Herefies, and ſuch as were in a 
manner contrary one to -another, and to 


Martin Luther, the Author of that 


Plague, whoſe Life and Authority, ſo 
greatly was the Venom diffuſed and radi- 


. were no longer of any Conſidera- 
tion, 
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tion, the Princes of Germany could think 4: D- 
of no better Remedy than the Celebra- WE. — 
tion of a Genera] Council. For even the 
Lutherans, ſeeking to cover their Cauſe 
with the Authority of Religion, infiſted 
on having it-done; and it was believed 
that the Authority of the Decrees, to be 
iſſued by the Council, would be ſuffici- 
ent, if not to turn the Minds of the 
Chiefs of the Heretics from their Errors, 
at leaſt to reduce a Part of the Multi- 
tude to a better Opinion and Senti- 
ments. Beſides, a Council was greatly 
deſired in Germany, even by thoſe who 
followed the Catholick Opinions, for the Abuſes in 
Reformation of the Grievances and uf Cour 
Abuſes paſſed over by the Court of Rome, a 
which, by the Authority of Indulgences, 
by the Largeneſs of Diſpenſations, by 
demanding Annates of Benefices that were 
conferred. together with the Coſts of ex- 
pediting them in the exorbitantly multi- 
plied Offices of that Court, ſeemed to 
mind nothing but how to exact, by theſe 
Arts, great Sums of Money from all 
Chriſtendom, taking no care in the mean 
time of the Salvation of Souls, nor that 

. Eccleſi- 


- 
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4. P. Rcclefiaſtical Affzirs ſhould be rightly 

hs governed, fo that many incompatible Be- 
nefices were conferred on the ſame Per- 
fon, and without Regard to Merit be- 
ſtowed for Favour, either on Men inca- 
pacitated by Age, or wholly deſtitute of 
Learning and Literature, and, what is 
worſe, frequently on Perſons of mo 
many gate Manners, ; 


Ceſer Ciaran, deſirous to ſatisfy theſe In- 
übe on gaices of all Germany, and becauſe it 
pe to 

call call « Go-W2s alſo conducive to his own Affairs in 

- yy that Country to ſuppreſs the Occaſions 
af the tumultuous and refractory Diſpo- 
ſition of the People, earneſtly ſollicited 
the Pontiff, putting him in mind of the 
Diſcourſe they had together at Bologna, 
to bring on the Council, promiſing him, 
for removing all Apprehenfions of en- 
dangering his Authority and Dignity, to 
be preſent at it himſelf, in order to take 
a particular Care of him, 


— Nornino was more diſpleaſing to the 
Averſion Pope ; but, to preſerve the Eſteem of his 


to a Ge- 


neral | * Diſpoſition, he diſſembled this In- 
Council. clination, 
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nation, or Cauſe of Fear. However being 4 9. 


really apprehenſive that the Council, in or- 
derto reſtrain the Abuſes of the Court, and 
the indifcreet Conceſſions of many Pon- 
tiffs, would too much diminiſhthe ponti- 
fical Power ; or remembering, that tho', 
when he was promoted to the Cardinal- 
ſhip, it had been proved that his Birth 
was legitimate, yet that the contrary was 
true in fact, and that, tho' there was no 
written Law that prohibited one born in 
that Manner from aſcending to the Ponti- 
ficate, yet it was an inveterate and com- 
mon Opinion that one illegitimate could 
not be created a Cardinal ; or recalling to 
mind that his Aſſumption to the Pontifi- 


cate had not been free from a Suſpicion 


of Simony practiſed upon Cardinal Co- 
lonna; or doubting that the great Se- 
verity with which he had uſed his 
own Country, ſtirring up mighty Ar- 
mies, and plaguing her with all the 
Miſeries of War, would caſt an indeleble 
Infamy upon him in the Eyes of the 


Council, eſpecially ſince it was apparent 


by Effects that he was not moved by a 
Deſire to reduce her to a good and 


moderate 


1530. 
— 
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A. D. moderate Government, as he had pub- 

— he liſhed in the Beginning, but by an immo- 

derate Ambition of forcing her to return 

under Servitude to his Family: For theſe 

Reaſons abhorring a Council, and not 

thinking the Promiſe of Czſar ſufficient 

for his Security, having communicated 

Affairs to the Cardinals appointed to the 

Diſcuſſion of this Matter, who were alſo 

themſelves afraid of the Correction of a 

His An- Council, he anſwered by ſhewing many 
wertothe 

Emperor, Reaſons why it was not a proper Time to 

treat of calling a Council, fince it did 

not appear that Peace was as yet well 

eſtabliſhed among the Chriſtian Princes, 

and new Motions were apprehended from 

the Turk, at which Juncture it would by 

no means be proper that Chriſtendom 

ſhould be found employed in the Diſputes 

and Contentions of a Council. However, 

to ſhew that he referred himſelf to Cz/ar's 

Diſcretion on the Point, he concluded 

that he was content that his Cæſarean 

Majeſty ſhould promiſe in the Diet the 

Notification of a General Council, pro- 

vided it were to be celebrated in Lay, 


himſelf preſent at it, and a fit Time af- 
ſigned 
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aſſigned for their aſſembling together; 4 b. 
and that the Lutherans, and other Here- AY 
tics, promiſing to ſtand to the Determi- 
nation of the Council, would in the mean 
time deſiſt from their Corruptions, and 
returning to their Obedience to the Apo- 
ſtolic See lived as they uſed to do before, 
and like Catholic Chriſtians, | 


Tunis laſt Difficulty obſtructed the 
Progreſs of the whole Affair; for the 
Lutherans were not only incapable of be- 
ing induced to forſake their Doctrines and 
Rites before the Celebration of a Council, 
but it was commonly believed that they 
abhorred a Council, not being able to ex- 
pect any other Fruit from it than a Con- 
demnation of their Opinions, ſince the 
greater Part of them, and the more con- 
ſiderable Points, had been ſeveral times wty Lu: 
condemned as heretical by the antient - 
Councils; but demanded the convokin g Council, 
of ſuch an Aſſembly, becauſe, knowing 
that it was a formidable Point to the Pon- 
tiff, they were perſuaded that it would 
not be granted, by which means they 
ou ſupport the Reputation of their 

Cauſe 
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A. D. Cauſe with the greater Authority amon g 
oY” 4b. TO AGEING 


Wirn theſe Agitations and Perplexi- 
ties of Affairs ended the Year 1530, and 
ſucceeded the Year 1531, that afforded ſo 
little Matter for Movements. For tho' 
it was diſcovered, by many Signs, that the 
King of France was diſſatisfied at the 
Agreement he had made with Czar, and 
very deſirous of new Commotions, and 
that alſo the King of England inclined the 
fame Way, being provoked againſt Czfar 
becauſe, in Defence of his Mother's 
Sifter, he oppoſed. him in the Caſe of 
- Divorce. yet the King of France, 
being exhauſted of Money, and not 
having yet taken his due Repoſe after the 
Troubles and Fatigues of ſuch long Wars, 
it was not as yet a ſeaſonable Time to ex- 
cite Innovations. But in the mean time 
He employed himſelf in holding a Cor- 
reſpondence both in Germany with the 
Princes who were diſaffected to Czfar, 
and in Italy with the Pontift, propofing 
to him, in order to gain his Good Will, 
a Match between his Second Son and 
His 
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His Holineſs's Niece; and, what was a 4: Fq 
greater Offence to God, and a terrible 
Reproach to the Crown of France, which 

had always made a particular Profeffion 

of defending the Chriſtian Religion, on 

the Merit of which it had obtained the 

Title of Na Chriſtian, he held Intelli- 

gence with the Prince of the Turks, in King — 
order to provoke him againſt Cæſar, to- cites the 
wards whom he was uſually ill-diſpoſed, 2 f. 
both by his natural Hatred to the Chriſtian Emperor. 
Name, and on account of the Contro- 

verſy which he had with his Brother, wha 

was contending for the Kingdom of Hun- 

gary with the Vaivod, whom Sahman 

had taken under his Protection, and alſo 
becauſe the Greatneſs of Cæſar began to 


give Umbrage to the Turk himſelf. 


Ar this time the Imperial Generals Again: of 
decamped with the Army from the Ter- Sit-. 

ritory of Siena, to march for Piednont, 
having, to the Pope's Satisfaction, reſtored 
thoſe of the Monte del Nove to the En- 
joyment of their Country and Eſtates in 
Siena, without altering the Form of Go- 
| beuten. and left in the Place, for their. 

250 6 — 
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A. D. Security, a Garriſon of 300 Spaniſh Foot, 
—_ dependent on the Duke of Ma/f, who, 
for want of knowing how to preſerve his 
Authority, ſoon ſuffered Affairs there to 
run into the ſame Diſorders, ſo that they 
who had been reſtored removed them- 

ſelves again out of Fear. 20 


' C548 alſo now declared the Form of 
Government of Florence x, diſſemblin g 
that Part of the Authority granted him, 
which was limited by the Salvo of Liberty; 
for, according tothe very Inſtructions which 
the Pope had ſent him, he pronounced that 


Czſar's 


Declzrati- the City ſhould be governed by the fame 
Magiſtrates, and after the — Manner, 


on on the 


_ by which it uſed to be governed i in Times 


Florexce. hen the Medici held it; and that Aleſ- 
andro, who was the Pontif 's Nephew; 
and his own Son-in-law, ſhould be the 


Head of the Government, and, in De- 
fault of Iflue, ſhould be ſucceeded one 


after another by the Children, Deſcend- 
ents, and Neareſt of the ſame Family. 
He reſtored to the City all the Privileges 


granted 


= ® On Juh 2 27, when all the Magiſtrate took an Outh 
to obſerve the new Form of Government introduced in 
Favour of the Medici Giovio. 
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. granted at other times by himſelf, or 4: ND. 
by his Predeceffors; but on condition that ee 
Ke ſhall be forfeited whenever the Citi- 
eus ſhall make any Attempt againſt te 
Grandeur of the Family, of the Medic; 
. inſerting in the whole 4 — ſuch Words 
as ſhewed that it was founded not only ia 
the Power granted him by the Parties, 
but alſo: on the * Authority 8 
Dignity. - | Eo 


Is this Affair Cæſar bevien ſatisfied the 
Pontiff, perhaps, beyond * — Power 

granted him by the Compromiſe, ſoon 

aſter offended him in a Point that touched 

him very nearly. For when the Contro- 

verſy between the Pontiff and the Duke of 

Ferrara had been heard and examined by 

ſeveral Doctors of Laws, into whoſe Hands 

he had committed it, and many Witneſſes 

and Papers had been produced on both 

Sides, he pronounced, purſuant to their c, 

Counſel and Report, that Modena and Fe r 

Reggio belonged of right to the Duke ofthe Duke 

Ferrara, and that the Pontiff, on receiving * *** 


of the Duke 100,000 Ducats, ſhould 
reduce the Tribute to the antient Rate, 


1 and 


rard. 
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4. D. and re-inveſt him with the Juriſdiction of 
nu Ferrara, 


His Ex CESAR endeavoured to convince the 
— tothe Pontiff, that if, contrary to the Promiſe 
he had made in Bologna, not to pronounce 
at all in caſe he ſhould find his Cauſe not 
to be juſt, he had however pronounced, 
he ought to complain, not of him, but 
of the Biſhop of Yaſone, his Nuncio, to 
whom he had not failed to ſignify his 
Intention not to pronounce Sentence, that 
he might not be conſtrained to give 
Judgment againſt the Pope ; but that the 
Biſhop, perſuaded of the contrary, and 
that this was ſaid in order to be diſcharged 
of the Promiſe made him to give Sen- 
tence if Right appeared on his Side, had 
'been ſo importunate with him to pro- 
nounce, that he had been neceſſitated to 
do it for the Preſervation of his own Ho- 
nour : An Excuſe, which, perhaps, would 
have been more ſatisfactory, if the Judg- 
ment had not been the ſame in effect as 
that to which Cz/ar had often attempted 
to reduce the Matter by an Agreement. 


THE 
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A | 4 . 

Taz Pontiff was yet much more of- . 

fended on obſerving that Cæſar, in pro- na, 4 

nouncing on the Affair of Modena and —_ 

Reggio, had imitated the Example of with him, 
a rigorous Judge, but in that of Ferrara, 
in which Rigor was manifeſtly on his Side, 
he had acted the Part of a friendly Medi- 
ator. Wherefore he would not ratify the 
Judgment given, nor take the Money 
that the Duke had been ſentenced to pay, 
and at the next Feſtival of Sr. Peter he 
would not accept the Tribute offered to 


him, according to the ancient manner, 


In public. 


CæsAR however did not fail on this M 
reſigned 


Account to reſign Modena, which City he to the 


had long held in Depoſit, to the Duke of Puls af 


Ferrara, 


Ferrara, leaving afterwards him and the 
Pope to decide their Differences between 
themſelves; whence, for many Months, 
there was neither open War nor ſecure 


Peace between them, the Pontiff being 
wholly intent either on oppreſſing the 


Duke by Treachery, or waiting an 


P2 Opportunity 
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4. P. Opportunity to attack him openly, with 
e Aſſiſtance of greater Princes. 


| SO Tuls Year, 1531, had no other E- 
ions Vents, and the fame quiet Courſe of Af- 
of the Fairs continued the next Year, 1532, 
Chriſtians Which was more dangerous on account of 
truitlels. foreign Wars, than of any Movements in 
LHaly. For the Turk, irritated by the Diſ- 
grace of being repulſed from Vienna, and 
informed that Czz/ar was in Germany, pre- 
pared a very numerous Army, magnifying 
his warlike Proviſions, and publiſhing that 
he intended to take the Field in order to 
conſtrain Czar to come to a Battle with 
him. At the Fame of theſe Preparations 
both Cæſar put himſelf in the beſt Order 
that he could, cauſing alſo the Marquis 
del-Guaſio to paſs into Germany with the 
Spaniſh Troops, and with a great Body of 
Halian Horſe and Foot; and the Pontiff 
promiſed to aſſiſt him with 40, ooo Ducats 
each Month, and ſent on that Expedition 
the Cardinal 4 Medici, his Nephew, 
as Apoſtolic Legate; and the Princes 
and Free Towns of Germany prepared a 
Jams 84 very 
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very great Army in favour of Czſar, and 4. D- 


in defence of their common Country. 


But the Effects proved very unequal to 


the Fame and Terror; for Sohman having 
entered Hungary late in the Year, not be- 
ing able to arrive there ſooner on account 


of the Vaſtneſs of the Preparations, and 


of the Length of the March, proceeded 


not with his Army directly towards Czar, 
but, after making only a Show of War, 
and a great Incurſion, returned to Con- 
flantinople. Nor did Ceſar ſhew greater 


Forwardneſs: For on Advice that the Tyrks 
were drawing near, he did not put him- 


ſelf on the March to meet them ; but, as 
ſoon as he underſtood that they were re- 


tired, he had no Thoughts of proſecuting, i 
with all his Forces, the Opportunity of 


recovering Hungary for his Brother, but, 
burning with a Deſire to return into Spain, 
ordered that the Talian Foot, with a cer- 
| tain Number of Germans, ſhould go on 
the Expedition to Hungary. But this 
Deſign was alſo defeated ; for the Talian 


Foot, ſtirred up by ſome of their Heads; 1:alians 
who ſaw other Generals entruſted with . 
the Conduct of that Enterpriſe, roſe in a 


1 . Mutiny, 


1532. 


n 4 
I 
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1532. 


Cæ ſar re · 
turns to 
11 aly P 
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Mutiny, being able to alledge no Cauſe 
of their Tumult ; and the Authority of 
Cæſar himſelf, who went in Perſon to 
ſpeak to them, not being ſufficient 
to pacify them, unanimouſly took their 
Way to Tah, marching with the 
utmoſt Speed for fear of being followed, 
and ſetting on fire many Houſes and Vil- 
lages in the Rout, as if they were in an 
Enemy's Country, in revenge, as they 
ſaid, for the Ravages committed by the 
Germans in Taly. 


CzsAR alſo was now ſet out on his 


Way to Tay, and having marked out in 


what Order, and by what Stages his Court 
ſhould proceed with all his Train, the 
Cardinal d Medici, incited by a juvenile 
Impetuoſity, not caring to be reſtrained 
by the Order which had been preſcribed, 
ſpurred on before together with Piermaria 
Roſſo, to whom the Fault of the Sedi- 
tion beforementioned was principally 
aſcribed. - Czjer, provoked at this At- 
tempt, either becauſe he laid the Blame 
on the Cardinal, or, as it was ſaid, was 


apprehenſive that the Cardinal, who was 
diſ- 


O | | 
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diſcontented at the Promotion of his Cou- 4. 9. 
ſin Aleſſandro to the Government of te 39 
State of Florence, would march after thoſe 
ſeditious Foot, in order to put himſelf at 

their Head, and lead them on ſome En- 

terpriſe to diſturb the Peace of Tuſcany, 

cauſed him to be arreſted on the Road, 
together with Prermaria Roſſo ; but after- 

wards, on better Conſideration of the 
Importance of the Matter, he immedi- 

ately ſent to have him ſet at Liberty, and 

made many Excuſes to him and the Pope 
Piermaria remained a Priſoner, but not 

long after he was releaſed, the Injury 

which Cæſar thought he had done the 
Cardinal pleading powerfully with him, 

as it was believed, for his Deliverance. | 


Tun Departure of the Turk freed! Interview 
Taly from an impending War; for theme Kings 


Kings of England and France, full of =: 
Hatred and Indignation againſt Cz/ar, Nance 
had an Interview between Calars and 
Bologne, where perſuading themſelves that 
the Turk would ſtop this Winter in Hun- 
gary, and by that means keep employed 
he Forces of Cæſar, they concerted that 


P 4 the 
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A. D. the King of France ſhould attack the 
uocchy of Milan ; and intending to draw 


the Pope into their own Schemes by Fear 
and rough Means, fince hitherto they were 


not able to ſucceed by any other Method, 


they conſulted on withdrawing their King- 
doms from his Obedience, in caſe he would 
not conſent to what they defired, which 
was the State of Milan for the King of 
France, and for the King of England a 
Judgment on his Side in the Cauſe of the 
Divorce; and they had already appointed 
to ſend to him, with thoſe Commiſſions, 


the Cardinals of Tournon and Tarbes, who 


were both of great n with the 
King of France. 


Bur the News they received, before 
they parted from the Interview, of the 
Retreat of the Turk, damped theſe Pro- 


jects, and alſo prevented the King of 
England from cauſing Anne of Bullen to 


paſs the Sea to Calais, in order to cele- 
brate the Matrimony with her publicly 


in that Aſſembly, tho' the Cauſe was de- 


pending in the Court of Rome, and he 
had been prohibited * — Briefs, 
| under 
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under Pain of moſt grievous Cenſures, to at- A. P. 
temptany thing in prejudice of the firſt Ma- _ — 
trimony. The King of France, however, 
to make a Show to the King of England 
of a Diſaffection to the Roman Church, 
tho' his Intention was to ſeek to gain 
Credit to his Side by gentle Means, im - King of 
poſed, by his own Authority, Tenths Tone | 
upon the Clergy: throughout the whole Tenths on 
Kingdom of France, and diſpatched) two bi. Cer | 
Cardinals to the Pope, but with com- | 
miſſions far different from thoſe which 
had at firſt been deſigned, 


CæsAR arriving in Tah defired a Con- a ſecond 
ference with the Pontiff, and Bologna ng 
was the Place again appointed between the Pope 
them for their Meeting, which was hear- andC ar. 
tily accepted by the Pope, that he might 
not give Occaſion to Cæſar, as he was ad- 
viſed by many about him, to take a Pro- 
preſs to the Kingdom of Naples, and by 
that means tarry longer in HTaly, which was 
alſo contrary to the Mind of Cz/ar, who 
was defirous to depart for Spain, as 
well for other Reaſons as principally 
from a Deſire of procreating Children, 

| | his 
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A — his Wife remaining in that Country. 
ys Wherefore in the End of the Year they 
| both came together in Bologna, where 
paſſed between them the ſame outward 
Marks of Love, and the ſame Familia- 
rity that had been obſerved on the former 
Occaſion ; but there was no longer that 
Correſpondence of Minds, which had 
appeared at that Time, in the Negotiati- 
| Czſar's ons. For Ceſar was extremely deſirous of 
Propolals. Council for the Quiet and Satisfaction of 
Germany, and profeſſed himſelf very wil- 
ling to diſband the Army, which was 2 
Burthen to himſelf as well as others ; but, 
that he might be able to do it with Secu- 
rity, inſiſted on renewing the laſt League 
made in Bologna, in order to comprehend 
all the other Potentates, and have every 
one aſſeſſed in the Sum he was to con- 
tribute if aly ſhould be invaded by the 
French. He was deſirous alſo that Ca- 
terina, the Pope's Niece, ſhould be mar- 
ried to Franceſco Sforza, both to bring 
the Pope under a greater Neceſſity of at- 
tending to the Preſervation of that State, 


and to break off the Treaty of Affinity 
ip which 


- 
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which was under Negotiation with the * D. 


King of France. 2 


Tux Pontiff was not pleaſed with any pied 
of theſe Overtures; for to enter into aby the 
Confederacy was contrary to his Deſire of**P*- 


keeping himſelf as much as poſſible neu- 
ter between Chriſtian Princes, being ap- 
prehenfive, among other Dangers, in par- 
ticular, that the King of France, eſpecially 
being ſo earneſtly ſollicited by the King 
of England, would withdraw his Obe- 
dience from him. The Council was very 


diſagreeable to him for the old Reaſons ; 
and he did not approve of the Afﬀinity 


with the Duke of Milan, becauſe he 

would not contract as it were an open En- 
mity with the King of France, and be- 
cauſe he ardently deſired to join his Niece 
in Matrimony to the King's ſecond Son. 


DzBATEs were held on theſe Heads, 
principally on that of the Confederacy, 
the Negotiation of which had commenced 
ſeveral Months before, and was managed 
by Commiſſioners, who, on the Part of 


Czfar, 
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4. D. Caſar, were Coves, the chief Com- 


1322, mendatory of Leo, Granvelle, and Prata; 


| — for the Pope the Cardinal 4 Medici, 
treating "of Facepo Saluiati, and Guicctardin. Theſe 
— Al- did not refuſe to make a Confederacy, 
for that would have been too open a Diſ- 
covery of the Intentions of the Pontiff, 
and have given Cz/ar juſt Cauſe to enter- 
tain very ſtrong Suſpicions of him; but 
inſiſted on uſing all Endeavours for pro- 
curing the Venetians to condeſcend to it, 
repreſenting that without their Aſſiſtance 
the Defence would be but weak, and 
that the common Cauſe would be main- 
tained with the greateſt Reputation by 


keeping up the Fame of the firſt Confe- 


deracy, whereas making another, without 


their Concurrence, would beget every where 
an Opinion that there was a Diſagreement 
between Caſar and the Pope, por the 


Venetians. 


Fenetians The Venetians were therefore ſollicited 
 ollicited to conſent to a new Confederacy for the 
into it. Defence of all 7aly, for by the firſt they 
were bound to no other thap that. of the 
State of Milan and the Kingdom of 


Naples, 
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Naples, and Czſar was highly deſirous 3 D. 
that they ſhould be alſo obliged to the ow ) 


Defence of Genoa, where it was appre- 
hended that, if a War ſhould break 
out, the French would be apt to make the 
firſt Attack, becauſe they pretended, on 
account of Rights and particular Intereſts, 
they might lawfully do it without in- 
fringing the Treaties of e and Ga 


bray. 


The Senate refuſed 44 Conſent tOSenate re- 
enter into a new Confederacy,- or to en- ſaſes. 


large the Obligations of the preſent, to 
the great Indignation of Czfar, tho they 
declared that they would inviolably ob- 
ſerve this Alliance. Cz/ar however in- 
ſiſted the more earneſtly with the Pope, 
refuting the Reaſons which were alledged 
on his Part to the contrary, ſo that he en- 
tered into a Debate on the Articles of the 
Confederacy, and all the Potentates of 
Italy were invited to ſend Ambaſſadors to 
aſſiſt at the Negotiation, and ſollicited to 
enter into the Confederacy, by contributing 
their Quota, in caſe of a War, — 
to thei reſpective Forces and Abilities. 
None 
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P. None of the Powers made any Dith- 
—culty of complying, only every one en- 


_ of deavoured to lighten what was demanded 
eis of him for Contribution. Alfonſo da Eſte 


alone declared that he could not enter into 
a League for defending the States of 
others, if he were not firſt ſecured of his 
own ; for with, what Conſiſtency could he 
keep himſelf on his Guard againſt the Pon- 
tiff, and enter into a League with him? 
And how was it poſſible for him to con- 
tribute with his Money to the Defence of 
Milan and Genoa, if he was neceſſitated 
to be at continual Expences for maintain- 
ing Garriſons in Modena and Reggio, and 
alſo for the Security of Ferrara? | 


Tris Demand occaſioned a new Ne- | 


gotiation for an Agreement between A 
fonſo and the Pope, who being very averſe 
to it, and yet unwilling to ſhew himſelf 
thus openly inexorable to the Inſtances of 
 Czſer, propoſed inexplicable Conditions, 
declaring that if he muſt be obliged to 


leave Modena and Reggio to Alfonſo, ſince 


otherwiſe there could be no Agreement, 
it was his Will he ſhould acknowledge 
| that 


/ 
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thst he held them as Fiefs of the Apoſto- 5 = 
lic See. This being impracticable, ſo — 


to be valid in Law, without the Conſent 
of the Electors and Princes of the Em- 
pire, plunged Cæſar in a Difficulty which 
had no Iſſue. Wherefore he was content 
to intreat the Pontiff to enter into an Ob- 
ligation not to attack the State poſſeſſed 
by Alfonſo, at leaſt during the League. 
At length, after many Diſputes, the 
Pontiff conſented to ſecure it for eighteen 
Months, and ſo at laſt followed the Con- 


cluſion of the League, which was ſtipu-League 
lated on the Feſtival of St. Matthias, a — 


Day ſo fortunate to Cæſar. 


Tur Confederacy contained an Obli- 


gation of Czſar, of the King of the Ro- cles. 


mans, and of all the other Talian Poten- 
tates, except the Venetians, to the De- 
fence of Ttaly, the Fhrentines however 
not being named init, but in the manner 
in which they had been named in the 
League of Coignac, that it might not give 
occaſion to a Diſturbance of their Com- 
merce in the Kingdom of France. It ex- 
preſſed the Number of Troops that every 

one 


—_— 
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4. D. ons of the confederated Princes was to fur- 


3532: 


** 
— 


nearly equal to the ntributigns, which 
| was not to be expended until Pre- 


nich, with the Quotas they were to con- 


tribute every Month, Czar being rated at 


30,000 Ducats, the Pontiff, who was ap- 
pointed to pay for himſelf and the Flaren 
ines at 20,000, the Duke of Milan at 
10, ooo, the Duke of Ferrara 12900, the 
Genoeſe 6000, the Seneſe 2000, and 


the Luccheſe 1000. And that proper 


Proviſion might be made againſt any 
ſudden Ate till ſuch time as a De- 


fence might be made by means of 


the ſeveral Contributions, thers- was to be 


depoſited. at preſent a Sum of Money 


parations were manifeſtly in readineſs for 
invading Ttah.. A. ſmall annual Contri: 


bution was alſo appointed for maintaining 


the Generals who remained in Tay, an 
to pay certain Penſions to the Sw/s, that 
they might have no Cauſe to furniſh the 
King of France with Foot. And Auto- 
mo da Leva was, by common Conſent, 
declared Captain General of the whole 
League, with Orders to refide in the 
Dy of Rp 
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As to the Council, nothing was con- 


cluded to the Satisfaction of Cæſar, . re- 
inſiſted that the Pope ſhould give im-intimate a 


mediate Intimation of it; but he r 
fuſed, alledging that in the preſent evil 
Diſpoſition of Minds, it was to be feared, 
a Council would be rejected by the Kings 
of France and England. And if it ſhould 
be held - without them, there could be 
nothing effected towards a Union or 
Reformation of the Church, but it was 
very much to be apprehended that it 
would give Occaſion to a Schiſm ; he was 
content however to ſend Nuncios to all 
the Princes, to incite them to ſo holy a 
Work. Ceſar then replying What if 
theſe Princes ſhould diſſent without juſt 
Cauſe, and defiring that in ſuch a Caſe 
the Pontiff ſhould: promiſe him to in- 
timate it, he could by no means diſpoſe 
him to it ; ſo that the Nuncios were de- 
puted and ſent, but with ſmall Hopes of 
bringing the Point to a Concluſion. 


Bor Cæſar remained alſo no leſs diſ- 
ſatisfied with the Treaty of Affinity; for 
Vol. X. 33 the 


e General 
Council. 
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2 ol the two Cardinals deputed from the 
22 King of France bein 8 arrived at Bologna, 
and a Negotiation again ſet on foot of an 
Manizee Affinity with the ſecond Son of that 
of Ca- King, the Pontiff replied to that of the 
1424 Duke of Milan propoſed by Ceſar, that 
ſince the King had long before made an 
Overture to him and Czſar of the Ma- 
trimony of his Son, and that he had 
hearkned to the Propoſal with Czſar's 
Conſent, who at that Time ſhewed him- 
ſelf not at all uneaſy about it, he 
thought it too great an Injury to the 
King of France if, while the Treaty was 
depending, he ſhould marry his Niece to 
one who was the King's Enemy : That he 
believed this Negotiation to be artfully ſet 
on foot by the King, with a Deſign to 
amuſe him, and not with an Intention to 
conclude any thing, there being ſo great 
a Diſparity of Rank and Condition; 
but that, if the Treaty was not firſt 
[- wholly broken off, he would not offer fo 
i great an Affront to the King. And Cæſar, 
= not being able to perſuade himſelf that 
| the King of France would chuſe fo un- 
| equal a Match for one of his Sons, ad- 
| viſed 
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yiſed the Pope, in order to be convinced 4 1. 
of the King's Diſſimulation, to inſiſt with yu 5 
the two Cardinals on their procuring 4 
Cominiflion enabling them to make the 
Contratt. This they ſhewed themſelves 
very teady to do, and in a very few Days 
had one tranſmitted to them, drawn in & 
very ample Form and Manner. 

[1 RE 

Hence not only all Hopes of Affinity 
with Franceſco Sforza were luded, ö 
but alſo the Treaty with the King of concened 
France was puſhed on with more Vigout — 
beſides the Pope and the King of France and King 
had long before debated and agreed on W pm 
Interview at Nzzza, a City belonging to 
the Duke of Sau, and ſeated on the 
River Varo, which ſeparates Italy and 


Provence; 


Tazse Things gave no little Anxiety pope wh 
to Cæſar, who not only apprehended that 15 
a cloſe Alliance would be made between 
the Pope and the King of France to his 
Prejudice, knowing how the King's 
Mind was diſpoſed towards him, and 
doubting that the Pontiff (till reſerved in 


Q 2 Secret 
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4 


Armbiti- 
ous, 
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Secret the Memory of his Impriſonment, 
of the Sackage of Rome, and of the Re- 
volution of the State of Florence, but 
was alſo moved with Indignation at the 
Thoughts that the Honour which he ima- 
gined the Pope had done him by coming 
to a perſonal Conference with him at Bo- 
logna, would be diminiſhed, nay anni- 


hilated, if he ſhould go by Sea to meet 


the King of France as far as Niz2a. And 
he did not diſſemble his Diſpleaſure, nor 


the Cauſes, but in vain: For the Pope 


had fixed in his Mind ſo ardent a Deſire 
of this Affinity, that he was more in- 
fluenced by Ambition, and the Thirſt of 
Glory in that, being of a Family of little 
more than private Rank, he had obtained 
for his natural Nephew a natural Daugh- 
ter of ſo potent an Emperor, and now 
ſhould obtain for his legitimate Niece a 
legitimate Son of the King of France, 
than by the Repreſentations which were 


made to him by many Hands that by 


this Affinity he would give ſome Colour 


of Right, tho not true yet apparent, to 


the King of France, to form Pretenſions 


for his Son and Daughter in Law on the 


State 


l 
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State of Florence. To theſe Cauſes of 1 5 
Czſor's Diſſatisfaction were added, by a 2 
kind of Accumulation, that when he re- 
queſted the Pope to create three Car- 
dinals, whom he had propoſed, he only 
obtained that Dignity, and not without 
Difficulty, for the Archbiſhop of Bari, 
the Pontiff excuſing himſelf from the 
Oppoſition of the College of Cardinals. 

Nor was Cæſar mitigated by the Pope's 

ready Concurrence with a ſecret Con- 
federacy, in which he promiſed to pro- | 
ceed judicially to Cenſure, and to all Secretly 
rightful Meaſures againſt the King ofen, wich 
England and Anne Bullen; they Cæſar. 
obliged themſelves to make no new Con- 
federacy or Agreement with any Princes 
without mutual Conſent, 


CæsAR then ſet out from Bologna the 

Day after the Confederacy had been ſti- 
pulated, being well aſſured in himſelf that ,. ſar de- 
the Affinity and the Interview with the parts for | 
King of France would go forwards, and Pais. 
doubtful alſo of a cloſer Union, and em- 

barking at Genoa paſſed into Spain, with a 

pretty firm Reſolution, as it was ſaid, 


91 that 
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4. D. that if the Affinity ſhould be contracted 

with the King, that of his Daughter 

5 with Aleſandro de Medici ſhould not 
take Place. 


Tux Pope a aw Days after ſet out 
for Nome, accompanied by the two French 
Cardinals, who were not in the leaſt 
diſturbed at the new Confederacy ; for 
the Pontiff, who was excellent at Diſſi- 
mulation and Negotiations, when he was 
not over-ridden by Fear, had pretended 
to them that the Concluſion of the League 
had procured the diſbanding of the Spa- 
niſh 4-2; which did a greater Service 
to the King of France than contracting 

"ops diu the Crs, did him a Prejudice, 
Confede- eſpecially fince between the Obligations 
"7 and Obſervance and Execution might 


poſſibly ariſe many Difficulties, and divers 
Im pediments. 


THz Negotiations then begun between 
the Pontiff and the King of France were 
continued ; and the King, to do himſelf 
Honour, and, more out of Ambition 
than for any other * deſirous of the 

Pope's 


":” 
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Pope's coming to Nizza, promiſed, in 2 _ 
order to draw him thither, not to ſollicit 
him about a Confederacy, nor ſeek to 
draw him into a War, or cauſe him to 
deviate from the Paths of Juſtice in the 
Cauſe of the King of England, nor re- 
queſt of him a new Creation of Cardi- 
nals. He was alſo not a little ſtimulated to 
this Step by the King of England, who, ha- 
ving privately got his Miſtreſs with Child, 
had, in order to conceal the Reproach 
before it was publiſhed, ſolemnly con- 
tracted Matrimony with her, and having Henry 
not long after had a Daughter by her, ito 

had, in prejudice of the Daughter by and has a 
the firſt Wife, declared her Princeſs ofby _ 
the Kingdom of England; a Title given Balli. 
to thoſe who are next in Succeſſion to the 
Crown. | 


WuEREFoRE the Pope, not being able 
to diſſemble ſo great a Contempt of the 
Apoſtolic See, nor deny Juſtice to ( æſar, 


4 had, with the Votes of the Conſiſtory, 
1 declared that King fallen under the Pe- 
* nalties of Preſumption. Hence the 


King was deſirous of the Affinity and 
7 Q 4 Inter- 
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Deũrous 
of Recon- 
ciliation 
with the 
Pope. 
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Interview of the Pope with the King of 
France, in hopes that the King would be 
a Means to. colour over his Cauſe, and 
that the Pontiff, induced, as he expected, 
to treat of Innoyations againſt Cæſar, 
would be defirous to reconcile him, and 
take him into Conjunction with them, 
and ſo conſtitute between them a kind of 
Triumvirate, which ſhould give Laws to 
the Affairs of 1aly. 


Tu Pope's Voyage was at laſt con- 
cluded, tho' not to Nizza, becauſe the 
Duke of Savoy, that he might not diſ- 
pleaſe Caſar, made a Difficulty of ac- 
commodating him with the Caſtle, but 
to Marſeilles ; a Circumſtance greatly de- 


fired by the King, becauſe it was much 


more for his Honour to draw him to an 
Interview with him in his own Kingdom, 
and not ungrateful to the Pontiff, who 


yas willing to fatisfy the King rather with 


Shows, and by pleaſing his Ambition, 
than by real Effects. The Pontiff la- 


boured to perſuade every one that he 


went to this Interview principally to eſta- 


bliſh the Peace, to treat of an Expedition 


againſt 
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againſt the Infidels, to reduce the King of 4 A 
England to the right Way, and in ſhort ( 8 2 ) 


purely for the common Intereſts. But 
unable to diflemble the true Motive, he 
ſent to N:zzza, before he took his Paſſage, 


his Niece on board the Gallies which the 


King of France had diſpatched with the 
Duke of Albany, Uncle to the young 
Maiden, to fetch her off. This 'Fleet, 
after leaving the Girl at Nizza, returned 
to the Port of Piſa, and on the fourth of 
October took on board the Pontiff, with a 
good Number of Cardinals, and after a 
pretty proſperous Voyage landed him in 
a few Days at Marſeilles, where, after he | 


had made his ſolemn Entry, the King of Pope and 


France alſo publicly entered, having be- —_— 


fore paid him a Viſit by Night. Marſeilles 


THEY were lodged in the ſame Palace, 
and made extraordinary Shows of mu- 
tual Love and Affection; and the King, 
being wholly intent on gaining hss Heart, 
requeſted him to cauſe his Niece to come 
to Marſeilles, Nothing could be more 
acceptable to the Pontiff, who did not 
follicit it himſelf, becauſe he would ſhew 

himſelf 
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4. D. himfelf willing to treat firſt about com- 
mon Affairs. As ſoon as the Maiden ar- 
rived the Wedding was celebrated, and 
Caterina the Matrimony almoſt immediately con- 
a Medici ſummated, with incredible Gladneſs of 
— 4 the Pontiff, who negotiating his own 
cond Son Affairs with the King himſelf, and with 
el Francs oonſummate Art, entirely gained his Con- 
fidence and Affection, tho, contrary to 
what many believed, and what Cæſar 
imagined, no Convention was ſettled be- 
tween them. | 


TRUE it is that the Pope always ſhewed 

a Propenſeneſs to wiſh that the State of 
Milan might be acquired for the Duke of 
Orleans, the Huſband of his Niece, which 
would be highly acceptable to the King 
on account of his Hatred and Indignation 
againſt Cæſar, but much more becauſe, 
by putting Orleans in Poſſeſſion of that 
State, he imagined that he ſhould extin- 
guiſh the Cauſes of Contention between 
his Sons after his Death, which other- 


wiſe, it was to be feared, would ariſe on 
account of the Dutchy of Bretany, which 
the King had the Year before annexed to 

the 
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the Crown of France, contrary to the A. D. 
Convention made by King Lewrs with xy 
thoſe People, who were induced to con- 

ſent rather by the Royal Authority thanto France. 


by ſpontaneous Will. 


Txz King alſo did not only obtain 
nothing of the Pope in favour of the 
Cauſe of the King of England, but, .. 


on account of the uncivil Behaviour of of che Es- 
the Agents of that King, and becauſe hes % 4- 


found them in the Pope's Chamber pro-the Pope. 
teſting to him, and appealing from him 
to a Council, ſhewing his Indignation, 
he ſaid to the Pope that he ſhould not be 
offended if he proceeded accordin 3 to 


Juſtice againſt that Prince. 


Norm gave the Pope any Diſtaſte 
except that the King, more for the Satis- 
faction of thoſe abont him than of him- 
ſelf, requeſted him to create three Car- 
dinals; a thing very diſagreeable to the 
Pontiff, not only on account of the Op- 
poſition and Complaint of the Cæſarean 
Ambaſſador, but becauſe it appeared a 
Matter of great Moment, both with re- 

nity ſpeet 
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4. D ſpect to the Election of future Pontiffs, 


Pope de- 


nnd to the Diſobediences that might poſſi- 


bly ariſe in his Lifetime and afterwards 
by adding ſo many Cardinals to the French 
Nation, which had already ſix. How- 
ever, as the leſſer Evil, he conſented to 
this Demand, and beſides theſe three he 
created alſo a Brother of the Duke of 
Albany, to whom he had before pro- 
miſed that Dignity, 


In all oe Matters there reigned be- 
between them the greateſt Confidence and 
Satisfaction, and the King of France 
having communicated to the Pontiff many 
of his Counſels, and particularly the De- 
ſign which he had formed to excite 
againſt Ceſar ſome of the Princes of 
Germany, eſpecially the Landgrave of 
Heſſe, and the Duke of Virtemberg, who 
roſe in Arms the Summer following, 
after they had tarried at Marſeilles about 
a Month, the Pontiff departed on board 


parts fromthe ſame Gallies, with which, after a 
Marſcilligreat Fatigue at Sea, he arrived at Savona, 


from whence, putting no Truſt in the 
Proviſion of the Ships, nor in the Skill 
of 
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of thoſe who ſteered them, he ſent them A. P. 
back, and was conyeyed on board the = 
Gallies of Andrea Doria to Civita 
Vecchia. 


| FROM hence he returned to Rome with 
the greateſt Reputation, and with won- 


derful Felicity, eſpecially in the Eſteem 
of thoſe who had ſeen him a Pri- 
ſoner in the Caſtle of Sant Angelo. 
But he enjoyed the Favour of Fortune 
but a very few Months, having already 
preſaged in his Mind what would be the 
future Event; for we are aſſured that al- 
moſt as ſoon as he returned from Mar- 
ſeilles, like one certain of imminent Death, 


he cauſed the Ring, and all the Things or — * 
uſual to Sovereign Pontiffs at their F a-Death. 
nerals, to be made, and declared to his 
Acquaintance, with a very ſedate Mind, 

that his Death muſt needs happeft in a 


ſhort Space of Time. 


Tris Apprehenſion however not mak- 
ing him lay aſide his Projects and Studies, 
he preſſed forward the building of a very 
ſtrong Citadel in Florence, for the greater 

No Security, 
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4. P. Security, as he imagined, of his Family; 


uncertain how quick a Period awaited the 
Felicity of his Nephews, who were very 
great Enemies to each other, and of whom 
Ippolito the Cardinal died, not without 
Suſpicion of Poiſon, within a Year after 
the Pope's Death, and Alexander, the 
other Nephew, who ruled in Florence, 
was, with very great Blame for his Im- 
dle gn prudence, ſecrely murdered by Night in 


1532. 


of te Florence by Lorenzo of the ſame Family 


Neem, of the Medici. 


Tur Pope in the Beginning of Sum- 
mer was affected with Pains of the Sto- 
mach, to which a Fever ſupervening, he 
laboured a long Time under that and 
other Symptoms, ſometimes ſeeming re- 
duced to the Point of Death, and ſome- 
times cheered up and revived fo as to give 
Hopes to others, but not to himſelf, of 
his Recovery. During his Sickneſs the 
Duke of Virtenberg, with the Aſſiſtance 
of the Landgrave of Heſſe and other 

Duke of Princes, and ſupplied with Money by the 


bergre- King of France, recovered the Dutchy of 


Ducchy. Wirtemberg which was in Poſſeffiion = 
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the King of the Romans, with whom, 4 O. 
out of Fear of greater Combuſtions, . 
Princes came to a Compoſition, contrary 
to the Will of the King of France, who 
expected that Cæſar, by this Movement, 
would be involved in a long and difficult 
War, or, perhaps, that the victorious 
Arms of the Confederates would make a 
Deſcent and Invaſion into the Dutchy of 


Milan. 


Ar this Juncture alſo Barbaroſſa, be- 
come a Baſſa, and Captain General of 
Solyman's Fleet, took his Courſe to the 
Kingdom of Tunis; but in his Vo 
he ſcoured the Seacoaſts of Calabria, and 
paſſed off Gaeta, where ſome of his 
Troops landed, and plundered Fondi, Barga. 


which ſtruck ſuch a Terror into the Pope 8 ſacks | 


Court amd the” Me, that if che Thats © 


had marched forwards, they would, it is 
believed, have abandoned the City. 


Tris Diſaſter was unknown to the 
Pontiff, who at laſt, no longer able to 
ſtruggle with his Diſtemper, on the 25th 
of September departed this preſent Life, pode 

leaving mere VII. 
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leaving in the Caſtle of San!” Angels 
abundance of Jewels, and in the Apo- 
lical Chamber a Multiplicity of Offices, 
but, contrary to the univerſal Opinion, a 
very imall Quantity of Money. 


Tunis Pope was exalted from a low 
Degree with wonderful Felicity to the 
Pontificate, but in it he experienced a 
great Variety of Fortune, tho', upon the 
Balance, his bad Fortune greatly out- 
weighed the good. For what Felicity 
can compare with the Infelicity of his 
Impriſonment, his having ſeen the Saek- 
age of Rome with ſuch horrible Ravages, 


and his being the Cauſe of fo great a 
Ruin to his own Country ? He died hated 


by the Court, ſuſpected by the Princes, 
and with the Character of being rather of 


a moroſe and diſagreeable than of a plea- 
ſant and affable Temper, being reputed 


avaricious, hardly to be truſted, and na- 
turally averſe from doing a Kindneſs. 


Wherefore, tho' in his Pontificate he 


created one and thirty Cardinals, he cre- 


ated not one for his own Satisfaction, but, 


en the contrary, was always in a manner 


neceſſitated 
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neceſſitated to it, except the Cardinal de 4: 
Medici, whom he created rather at the 
Sollicitations of others, than of his o.] n. 
ſpontaneous Choice, at a Time when he 
laboured under. a dangerous Diſorder, =— 
and if he had died would have left thoſe © 1 
who belonged to him Beggars, and deſti- | 
tute of all Relief. He was however very i 
grave and circumſpe& in his Actions, } 
much Maſter of himſelf, and of a very i 


great Capacity, if Timidity had not fre- 
quently corrupted his Judgment. 


As ſoon as he was dead the Cardinals, l 
ſhutting themſelves up the ſame Night in 
the — unanimouſly choſe for So- en 
vereign Pontiff Aleſſandro of the F emily e * 
of Farneſs, a Roman by Birth, and the | 
oldeſt Cardinal of the Court, conformin | 
their Votes to the Judgment and IN N 
Inſtances which Clement had made in his | 
Behalf, as a Perion worthy to be pro- — 
moted to ſo great a Dignity before all 
others, a Man adorned with Learning, 
and of an unſpotted Character. And the 
Cardinals concurred the more willingly i in | 


electing him, becauſe he was now in the i 
Vor. X. R ſxty l 
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D. ſixty ſeventh Year of his Age, and being 
< reputed of a bad Conſtitution, and not 
very ſtrong, which Opinion was promoted 
ng! himſelf with ſome Art, they were in 
Hopes that his Pontificate would be but 
lan. But whether or no the Works 
and Actions of this Pope will be worthy 
of the Expectation conceived of him, 
and of the immenſe Joy it gave the Ro- 

man People to find themſelves after a 
Courſe of 103 Years, and a Succeſſion 


of 13 Popes, once more felicitated with 


a Pondif of the Roman Blood, thoſe will 
give the beſt Evidence who ſhall record 
the Conrſe of Affairs in Tuy ſince his 
Aſſumption ; it being a very true and 
highly laudable Saying, that the Office 
diſplays the Merit of the Perſon who ex- 
erciſes it. 


End of the Twentieth and laf us 
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21 5 T may ſeem neceſſary for the Tranſlator 
to inform the Readers of his Motives 


for poſtponing the ſollowing Paſſages 
* Ax to the End of this Work, which he has 


done from a juſt Suſpicion of cheir Interpolation, 


ſince they are only to be met with in ſome Freneh 
Editions, and Tranſlations from them ; all Poſte- 
rior to the firſt Copies publiſhed in tral, I have 
therefore followed the Example of the laſt Venetian 
Editor, who more judicioufly placed them at the 
End, with References to the Places from whence 
they were ſuppoſed to have been expunged. The 
Publiſher of Thuanus Reftitutus, printed in Amſterdam, 
1663, pretends, indeed, to have procured theſe Paſ- 
ſages from a Printer at Florence, probably in order 
to obtain a good Vent for his Book; it being more 
likely he copied them from ſome ſcarce Edition 
printed long before his pretended Diſcovery ; for 
that of Baſil was publithed in 1569, and that of 
Geneva, with De la Noue's Remarks, in 1593. Iam 
yet more fully convinced, that they are ſpurious, 
jrom a careful and diligent Search in Florence, and 
R 2 perſonal 
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ſonal Application to the Family of qur Author, 
ſill ſubſiſting there, which afforded not the leaſt 


Mark or Hint from which I could ſo much as ſuſ- 


pect they were genuine, but quite the contrary, 
* For, (ſays my Correſpondent, among many 
other Reaſons too tedious to mention) how can 
it be imagined, that we would ſuppreſs the Ru- 
mour of Madonna Lucretia, IP at the ſame 
time acquaint the Public with a more ſcanda- 
lous Hearſay concerning Aforre.” It is not pre- 
tended by this to vindicate Alexander VI. whom 
Guicciardini affirms capable of any Enormity; but 
to do juſtice to Truth, and to our worthy Author, 
who can admit of no Addition or Diminution, even 
the leaſt conſiderable, but to his Diſadvantage, and 
to the Injury of his Property, as well as of the 
Public. | 


« Taz long Detail relating to the Pope's Tem- 
poralities, adds my Correſpondent, if wrote by 
Guicciardini, might have been prudently omitted, 
as there was a ſtrong political Connection between 


the Courts of Rome and Florence in 1561, when 


the firſt Edition of his Hiftory was publiſhed ; but 
as we have no ſuch Document, we cannot admit it 
as genuine.“ 0 
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Vol. II. Firſt Edition, Page 1 67. Second 1. 
Edit. Page 177, after Tiber, read 


IT was alſo reported, if we ought to 
believe ſo great an Enormity, that not 
only the two Brothers but the Father him- 
ſelf was concerned in the Love of Lady 
Lucretia; and that, having taken her 
away, as ſoon as he was made Pontif, from 
her firſt Huſband, as become inferior to 


her Degree, and married her to Giovanni 


Sforza, Lord of Peſaro, - not enduring to 


have a Rival even in a Huſband, he diſ- 


ſolved the Matrimony, already eonſum- 


mated, having, before Judges delegated 


by himſelf, proved by falſe Witneſſes, and 
afterwards got it confirmed by Sentence, 
that Giovanni was of a cold Complexion, 
and impotent. His Death, &c. 


Vol. II. F:rf Edition, Page 353. Second 


Edition, Page 367, after Father, read 


To give a clear Notion of this Affair, 
and of many others, that were conſequent 


300 
* 


upon it, the Subject requires to offer ſome 


Account of the Claims which the Church 
hath on the Towns of Romagna, and on 


many others, of which ſhe had been at 


R 3 ſundry 
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ſundry Times, or is now in actual Poſſeſ- 
ſion, and in what Manner an Adminiftra. 
tion, which at its firſt Inftitution was 
merely Spiritual, came to be concerned 
about worldly States and Empires ; and 
alſo, as an Affair connected with the 


former, of the Contentions which, for 
theſe and other Reaſons, have at divers 


Primitive 
State of 
the Ro- 
man Pon- 


tiffs. 


Times happened between the Popes and 
CN 

Tur Roman Pontiffs the firſt of whom 
was the Apoſtle Peter, their Authority 
being founded by Jeſus Chriſt in ſpiritual 
Affairs, abounding 1 in Charity, Humility, 
Patience in the Spirit, and in Miracles, 


were, in their Beginning, not only deſti- 


| tute of temporal Power, but, being per- 


ſecuted by it, remained for many Years in | 


à State of Obſcurity, and were in a man- 


ner unknown, nothing more contributing 
to make their Names known than the 
Puniſhments which they, together with 
their Followers, equally ſuſtained. Where- 
fore, tho, on account of the innumerable, 
Multitude, and of the different Nations 


and Profeſſions that were in Rome, their 
P rogreſs 


THE WARS IN IT ALL: 


Progrels ſometimes met with, little: Atten- 4+; 2 \ De 


tion, and. ſome of the Emperors did not 
perſecute them unleſs ſo far as it appeared 
— their public Actions could not be paſſed: 
over in Silence, yet ſome others, either 
out of Cruelty, or Devotion to their own. 
Gods, petſecuted them in an atrocious 
Manner, as Inducers of new 8 
and W of the true . | 


Ia this State they continued, * mn 
famous for voluntary Poverty, for Sancti- 
ty af Life, and for Martyrdomy till Pope 
Sylveſter, in whoſe Time Conſtantine the 
Emperor having received the Chriſtian 


Faith, induced by the extraordinary Ho- 


lineſs of Manners, and by the Miracles bo er 
which were continually obſerved of thoſe vhed. 


who profeſſed the Name of Chriſt, the 
Pontiffs lived ſecure from the Dangers to 
which they had been expoſed for about 
zoo Vears, and were allowed the public 
Exerciſe of divine Worſhip after the 
Chriſtian Rites. Hence, out of Reverence 


to their Manners, and from the holy Pre- 


cepts containing in themſelves our Re- 
ligion and from the ready Diſpoſition of 
R 4 Men, 
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4. D. Men, either out of Ambition for the moſt 
bart, or out of Fear, to follow the Ex- 
ample of their Prinee, the Chriſtian 
Name began to ſpread itſelf wonderfully 
every where, and together with it the Po- 
verty of the Clergy to diminiſn. For 
Gonftantine having built in Rome the 
Churches of Sr. John Lateran, St. Peter 
in the Vatican, St. Paul's,” and many 
others in different Places, not only en- 


dowed them with rich Veſſels and Orna- 
ments, but alſo with Poſſeſſions and other 


Revenues to preſerve and reſtore them, 
and for the Buildings, and for the Support 
of thoſe who performed divine Service in 
them. And many afterwards ſucoeſſively 
in future Times, perſuading themſelves 
that by Alms and Legacies to the Churches 
they ſhould facilitate to themſelves the Ac- 
quiſition of the Kingdom of Heaven, 
either built or endowed other Churches, 
or diſpenſed Part of their Riches to thoſe 
already built; and moreover, either by 
Law, or from antient Cuſtom, following 
the Example of the Old Teſtament, every 
one paid the tenth Part of the Fruits of his 
own Eſtate to the Churches, the People 
| putting 
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putting themſelves forward on thoſeWorks * 
with great Ardor, becauſe at the Begin 


ning the Clergy, except what was nece(- _ , 
for their own very moderate Suſte- 
nance, beſtowed all the reſt, partly in the 
Buildings and Ornaments of the Churches, 
and partly in Works of Mercy and Cha- 
rity. And Pride and Ambition not hav- 
ing as yet found an Entrance into their 
Breaſt, the Biſhop of Rome was univer- 
ſally acknowledged by Chriſtians as Head 


on account of its antient Dignity and 
Greatneſs, retained, as Head of the 
others, the Name and Majeſty of the Em- 
pire, becauſe alſo from it was diffuſed the 
Chriſtian Faith into the greateſt Part of 
Europe, and Conſtantine, being baptized 
by Sylveſter, had voluntarily acknow- 
ledged ſuch an Authority in him and his 
Succeſſors. 


Ir is reported that, beſides all this, 
Conſtantine, conſtrained by the Circum- 
ſtances of the Weſtern Provinces to tran- 

ſlate 


Biſhop of 
of all the Churches, and of the whole Rene 


ſpiritual Adminiſtration, as Succeſſor of _ 1 
the Apoſtle Peter, and becauſe that City, Church. 


6. THE HISTORY:OF 

4. Di ſlate the Seat of the Empire to the City 
af Byzantium, called after his Name Con- 
ſenntinoplt, beſtowed. on the Pontifts the 
Dominion of Rome, and of many other 
Cities and Countries of /taly. This Re- 
port, tho diligently promoted by the ſuc- 
Donation ceeding Pontiffs, and by many believed 

* an their Authority, is yet rejected by the 
exploded. gjgſt approved Authors, and much more 
from the ——— of the Thing itſelf; 
ſimce it is very manifeſt that at that Time, 
ad nd long afterwards, Rome and all Lady 
os ſubject to the Empire, and governed 
by Magiſtrates deputed by the Emperors. 
And there are not wanting ſome, ſuch is 
- frequently the Obſcurity in Matters of 
ſo great Antiquity, who explode all 
that is ſaid ahout Conſtantine and Sylveſter, 
affirming that they lived in different Times; 
but not one (denies that the Tranſla- 
tion of the Seat of the Empire to Conſtan- 
tixople was the firſt Origin of the Power 
of the Pontiffs, the Authority of the Em- 
perors in Ealy being weakened in Proceſs 
of Time by their continual Abſence, and 
by the Difficuliies they met with in the 
_ the Raman People eſtranging them- 


-ſelves 
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(elves from the Emperors, and therefore 
paying ſo much the more Deference 
to the Popes, began to yield them, not 
Subjection, but a kind of ſpontanequs 
Obedjence. _—_ 


ArFAIRs however took ſuch a Turn 
but ſlowly, on account of the Inundations 
of Goths and Vandals, and other barba» 
rous Nations that over-ran [aly ; by theſe 
Rome being ſeveral times taken and ſack- 
ed, the Name of the Pontiffs as to tem- 
poral Matters was obſcure and low, and 
the Emperors had but very little Autho- 
rity in Italy, after they had in fo ſhame- 
ful a manner left her a Prey to Barbari- 
ans. Among theſe Nations the Goths, 
a People profeſſing the Chriſtian Name, 
and deriving their firſt Original from the 
Parts of Dacia and Tartary, continued 
in Power ſeventy Years, the Fury of the 
others having ſpent itſelf like a Torrent. 
The Gotbs were at laſt driven out of Italy by 
the Arms of the Emperors, and ialy began 
once more to be governed by Greek Magi- 


a 
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ſtrates, the Chief of whom was called by — | 
GreekName, Exarch,andrelidedatRavenna, rebate of 


ys Ravenna. 


Pi 
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and at that Time very 
rich, and very populous, on account of the 
Fertility of the Country, and becauſe, ſince 
the great Increaſe it received from the pow- 
erful Fleet continually ſtationed by Cæſar 
Augustus, and other Emperors, in the 


Port, which was almoſt contiguous to it, 


and now has no Appearance, it had been 
the Habitation of many Generals, and 
afterwards for a long time of Theodoric 
King of the Goths and his Succeſſors, 
who, taking Umbrage at the Power of 
the Emperors, had choſen it rather than 


Nome for the Commodiouſneſs of its Sea, 


which is nearer to Conſtantinople. This 
Conveniency, tho', for a contrary Reaſon, 
the Exarchs affeRin g made it their Reſi- 
dence, putting in the Government of 
Rome and of other Cities of Haly particu- 
lar Magiſtrates under the Title of Dukes. 


Hence the Name of the Exarchate of 


Ravenna had its Original, under which 
Name is comprehended all the Country 


which having no particular Dukes paid 
Obedience immedf ely to the Exarch. 


Ar this — the =O Pontiffs, 
: | wholly 
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wholly diveſted of temporal Power, and A. D. 
the Reverence paid them in Spirituals 
much cooled by the Inſincerity of their 
Manners, which now began to deviate 
from their native Simplicity, ſtood under 
a kind of Subjection to the Emperors, gute of 
without whoſe Confirmation, or that of Rena 
their Exarchs, tho elected by the Clergy ade x: 
and People of Rome, they durſt not ex- arch 

erciſe or accept the Pontificate ; nay the 
Biſhops of Conſtantinople and Ravenna, 

as the Seat of Religion commonly fol- 

lows the Power of Empire and Arms; 
oftentimes diſputed the Superiority with 


the Roman ** 


Bur not long after the State of Affairs 
was altered; for the Lombardi, a very . 
fierce Nation, invading Taly, ſeized 
on Gallia Ciſalpina, which from being or —_— 
brought under their Empire took the pl 
Name of Lombardy, Ravenna, and the 
Exarchate, with many other Parts of 
Taly, and carried their Arms as far as the 
, Marca Anconitana, Sg aleto, and Benevento, 
in vrhich two Places they created particular 
Dukes, the Emperors making no Pro- 
viſions 
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— and many other Towns in the Neigh 
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4. D. viſions agairiſt their Progreſs, partly 


through Indolence, and partly on ac- 
count of the Difficulties they Hbbavea 


— 


Robrr, bedoned ef their Aſſiſtance, 
and the Magiſtracy of the Exarchs nd 
longer exiſting, began to be divided by 
the Counſels and Authority of the Pon- 
tiffs, who, after they had ſuffered to- 
gether with the Romans a long Oppreffion 
under the Lombards, had — at laſt to 
the Aſſiſtance of Pepin, King of France. 
Pepin' poſted with a powerful Army into 
Taly, where the Lombards had now domi- 


neered above 200 Vears, and having driven 


them out of one Part of their Empire, be- 


ſtowed, as become his own by Right of 
War, on the Pontiff and the Roman 
Church, not only Urbino, Fano, Agobbio, 
bour- 
hood of Nome, but alſo Ravenna, with its 
Exarchate, under which is ſaid to be com- 
prehended all that Space of Land which 
reaches from the Confines of the Piacen- 
tine contiguous to the Territory of Pavia, 
as far as — and is bounded by the 
River 
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River Po, the Appennine Mountains, the 4. P. 
Pools or Marthes of the Venetians, and the 
Adriatic Sea; and alſo the Country 

from beyond Rimini, as far as the River 


Ti ogha, at t that time called N 
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BuT ler the Death of Pepin, the Lom 

bards again moleſting the Pontiffs, and the 

. Territories which had been beſtowed up- 

on them, Charles, his Son, who after. by 

wards for his fignal Victories was deſer- Charle- 
vedly firnatned the Great, having totally id A4. 

deſtroyed the Empire of the Lombards,ditions. 

confirmed the Donation made to the 

Roman Church by his Father, and gave 

his Approbation, while he was at War 

with the Lombards, to a further En- 

dowment of the Church with the Mar- 

ca of Ancona, and the Datchy of Spo- 

leto, which then comprehended the City 

of Aquila, and Part of the Abruzzs. 

Thus much is affirmed for certain, and 

ſome Ecclefiaſtic Writers add that Charles 

made a Donation to the Church of Ligu- 

ria, as far as the River Varo, the 

utmoſt Border of Taly, Mantoua, and of 

all that the — poſſeſſed in Friuli 


and 
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4. D. and Ifria; and ſome others write the 
« ſeme of the Iſland of Coca, and of all 
the Territory between the Cities of 

Lun: and Parma. £ 


Fox ſuch meritorious Benefits the 

Kings of France were celebrated and ex- 

Title of alted by the Pontiffs, and obtained the 
Meft — Title of moſt Chriſtian Kings; and after- 
Pens: wards, in the Year 800 of our Redemp- 
tion, the Pontiff Leo, together with the 
Roman · People, by no other Authority 

than that of the Pontiff, as Head of that 

. People, elected the ſame Charles Roman 
A Emperor, ſeparating alſo in Name this 
leted Part of the Empire from the Emperors 
Emperor. tho reſided at Conſtantinople, as if Rome 
and the Weſtern Provinces, having no 
Defence from them, had need to be de- 
fended by a Prince of their own. | 


By this Diviſion the Conſtantinopolitar: 
Emperors were not deprived of the Iſland 
of Sicily, nor of that Part of 1taly which 
extends from Naples to Manfredoma, and 
is bounded by the Sea, becauſe they had 
been continually under thoſe Emperors, 

Nor 
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Nor did this Tranſaction occaſion any De- 4 2 
rogation from the Cuſtom of confirming. — 


the Election of the Pontiffs by the Re- of Pope | 
man Emperors, by whoſe Authority the confirmed 
City of Rome was governed ; on the con- 4 a5 
trary, the Pontiffs in their Bulls, Privi- 
leges, and Grants, expreſſed the Date of N 
the Writing in this Form of Words, in 
the Reign of ſuch an Emperor, our Lord. 


Is this moderate either Subjection 
or Dependence they continued as long 
as the Courſe of Events gave them no 
Spirit or Opportunity to take upon them 
to be their own Maſters; But the Power 
of the Emperors being on the Decline, 
firſt by the Contentions which aroſe be- 
tween the Deſcendents themſelves of 
Charles the Great, while the Imperial 
Dignity reſided among them, and after- 
wards by its Tranſlation to the German 
Princes, who were not ſo powerful as the 
Succeſſors of Charles had been through 
the Greatneſs of the Kingdom of France, 
the, Pontiffs, and the Roman People, by 
whoſe Magiſtrates Rome began, tho' in a 
tumultuous Manner, to be governed, 


Vor. X. 8 i dero- 
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4. D. derogating in all things, as much as they 
could, from the Juriſdiction of the Em- 
1 , PErors, enacted a Law that the Election 
Confima. of Pontiffs ſhould no longer be neceſſary 
tion. to be confirmed by them. 


Tris Ordinance was differently ob- 
ſerved, according to the Variations in the 
Courſe of Affairs, by which the Impe- 
rial Power has been more or leſs exalted 
or depreſſed. This Power being aug- 
mented after the Empire came into the 
Hands of the Othos of Saxony, Gre- 

Gregery gory V. a German by Nation, choſen Pon- 
Vets De-tiff by Favour of Orho III. who was pre- 
favour of ſent, being induced by the Love of his Coun- 
Gun nam. trymen, and provoked by the Perſecutions 
he had received from the Romans, transfer- 

red by his Decree the Power of electing Ro- 

man Emperors to the German Nation in 

that Form which is obſerved down to our 
Times, forbidding the Elect (in order to 
reſerve to the Pontiffs ſome Preeminence) 

to aſſume the Title of Emperor, or Au- 
guſtus, before they received the Crown of 

the Empire (whence was introduced the 
Coming to Rome to be crowned) and to 

uſe 
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uſe no other Title than that of King of the * * 
Romans, or Cæſar. 8 


Bur the Othos afterwards failing, and 
the Power of the Emperors being dimi- 
niſhed, becauſe the Empire did not con- 
tinue hereditary in great Kings, Rome 
openly withdrew itſelf from their Obe- 
dience, and many Cities, during the Em- 
pire of Conrade the Suabian, rebelled, 
and the Pontiffs, attentive to enlarge their 
own Authority, ruled in a manner at 
Rome, tho' frequently by the Inſolence 
and Diſcords of the People they met with 
many Difficulties. To repreſs their Un- 
rulineſs they had lately, by Favour of 
the Emperor Henry II. who was at Rome, Creation 
transferred by Law the Authority off Popes 


veſted in | = 
creating a Pontiff to the Cardinals alone. Cardinals. Ml 


To ha Greatneſs of the Pontiffs ſuc- 1 
ceeded a new Augmentation; for the | 
Normans, the Firſt of whom was William 
ſirnamed Iron- Arm, having uſurped Pug- 
lia and Calabria from the Conſtantin: poli- 
tan Empire, Robert Guiſcard, one of thoſe 
Uſyrpers, either to furniſh himſelf with 
2 ſome 
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4. D ſome Colour of Right, or to be better 
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enabled to defend himſelf againſt thoſe 
Emperors, or for other Reaſons, reſtored, 
as rightfully belonging to the Eccleſiaſtic 
Juriſdiction, Benevento, and acknow- 
ledged the Dutchies of Puglia and Cala- 
bria in Fee of the Roman Church. His 
Example was followed by Roger, one of 
his Succeſſors, who having driven Wil- 
liam of the ſame Family out of the 
Dutchies of Puglia and Calabria, and af- 
ter wards ſeized on Sicily, acknowledged 
about the Vear 1130, thoſe Provinces in 
Fee of the Church, under the Title of 
King of both Sicilies, one beyond, the 
other on this Side, the Faro, the Pontiffs 


not refuſing, out of Ambition, and for 


their own Profit, to aſſiſt and encourage 
Uſurpation and Violence in others. 


By theſe Rights, which were always 
capable of further ſtretching, as human 
Defires know no Bounds, the Pon- 
tiffs began to deprive ſome of the Kings 
who ſhewed themſelves contumacious, 
and refractory to their Commands of 
thoſe Kingdoms, and to grant them to 

| others, 
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others. After this Manner they came 4 b. 
into the Poſſeſſion of Henry the Son . 
Frederic Barbaraſſa, and from Henry to | 
his Son Frederic II. all three ſucceſſively 
Roman Emperors. But Frederic becoming 
a very bitter Perſecutor of the Church, 
and the Factions of the Guelfs and Ghi- 
bellins taking their Riſe in his Time, 
and having for their Heads the Pontiff 
and the Emperor, after Frederic's De- 
ceaſe, the Pontiff granted the Inveſtiture 
of thoſe Kingdoms to Charles Count of 
Anjcu and Provence, as has been menti- Granted 
oned above, with a yearly Tribute of' 9-4-5 
6000 Ounces of Gold, and-on Condition ©? © 
that not one of thoſe Kings ſhould for the 
future accept of the Roman Empire. 
This Condition was afterwards conſtantly 
ſpeciſied in the Inveſtiture of the King- 
dom of Naples, becauſe the Kingdom of 
the Iſland of Sicily, in the Poſſeſſion of 
the Kings of Aragon, was, after a few 
Years, ſeparated in Tribute, and in Ac- 
knowledgment of the Fee, from Obedi- 
ence to the Church. 


IT has alſo paſſed for Truth, tho not 
"8 S 3 ſo 
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7 - ſo certain as in the preceding Caſes, 

—— that long before this the Counteſs Matil- 
da, a very powerful Princeſs in Tah, 

made a Donation to the Church of that 

Part of Tyſcany which is bounded by the 

— Torrent of Peſcia and the Caſtle of St. 
teſ Ma- Quirico in the Territory of Siena on one 
l. Side, and on the other by the Lower or 
Tuſcan Sea, and the River Tiber, now 

called St. Peter's Patrimony; and others 

add that the City of Ferrara was by the 


faid Counteſs given to the Church. 


TuxskE laſt Donations are not certain, 

Uncertaia but there is yet more Reaſon to doubt, 

Donations What ſore have written, that Agobert, 

King of the Lombards, while their King- 

dom flouriſhed, beſtowed on the Church 

the Coccian Alps, in which, they ſay, 

are comprehended Genoa, and all the 

Territory, extending from that City to the 

Borders K Provence; and that Luitprand, 

à King of the ſame Nation, made a Do- 

nation of the Sabina, a Country near 

Rome, and of Narni and Antona, with 
ſome other Towns, 


THE 
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Tux State of Affairs thus changing, 75 - 
variable alſo were the Circumſtances of RA) 
the Pontiffs with regard to the Emperors. 

For having been under Perſecution for p,;mitve 
many Ages from the Emperors, and af- noo 
terwards freed from that Terror by the © 
Converſion of Conſtantine, they enjoyed 

Reſt indeed, but attending only to Spi- 

ritual Matters, - and being little leſs than 
entirely ſubject, for many Years, under 

the Shadow of his Succeſſors, lived after 

that for a long Courſe of Time in a low 
Condition, and wholly ſeparate from any 
Commerce with the Emperors by the 
Greatneſs of the Lombards in Taly. 


Bur after the Pontiffs were, by the 
Benefit of the Kings of France, arrived 
at temporal Power, they lived in very 
good Harmony with the Emperors, and 
in a cheerful Dependence on their Autho- 
rity while the Imperial Dignity continued 
in the Deſcendents of Charlemagne, both 
on account of mutual Kindneſſes, and out 
of Reverence to the Imperial Grandeur, 
This coming afterwards to decline, the 
Popes wholly DM themſelves from 

S 4 the 
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A. D. the Emperors, and began to form Pre- 


1532. 
Nun, 
They 


ſhike off 


tenſions that the Pontifical Dignity, far 
from receiving, ought to give Laws to 


Subjecti- the lmpegal, 
on to the 
Emperors 


Oppoſe 


WHEREFORE abhorring above all 
things to return under their antient Sub- 
jection, for preventing the Emperors 
from getting the antient Rights of the 
Empire acknowledged in Rome or elſe- 
where, as ſome of them, who were 
either of greater Power, or of a loftier 
Spirit, made Attempts for that Purpoſe, 


taem with they openly oppoſed their Efforts by 


Arms. 


Force of Arms, with the Aſſiſtance of 
thoſe Tyrants, who, under the Name of 
Princes, and of thoſe Cities, which, 
having aſſerted themſelves at Liberty, no 
longer acknowledged the Authority of 
the Empire. 


Hence it came to paſs that the Pon- 
tiffs, continually taking more and more 
upon themſelves, and converting the Ter- 
ror of Spiritual Arms on Temporal Mat- 
ters, interpreting themſelves alſo as Vi- 
cars of Chriſt upon Earth, ſuperior to the 

| Em- 
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Emperor, and intruſted, in many Caſes, P. 
with the Care of earthly States, fome= (359% 4 


times deprived the Emperors of the Im- 


perial Dignity, ſtimulating the Electors to them. 


choſe others in their Room; and on the 
other Side the Emperors Ather choſe, or 
procured t to be choſen new Pontifts. 


Originand 
Tux State of the Church being greatly Vici. 


weakened by theſe Diſputes, and no leſs — 
by the Reſidence of the Roman Court for ſuc Vi- 


70 Years in the City of Avignon, and by 


the Schiſm that ſucceeded in Italy after the 
Return of the Pontiffs, from hence it 
happened that in the Cities ſubject to the 
Church, and eſpecially in thoſe of Ro- 
magna, many of the powerful Citizens 
ſet up a Tyranny over their own Country. 
Theſe Tyrants the Pontiffs either proſe- 
cuted with Arms, or, finding themſelves 
too weak to oppoſe them, granted them 
thoſe Cities in Fee to themſelves, or 
raiſing up other Chiefs inveſted them with 


the Dominion. Thus the Cities of 


Remagna came to have particular Lords 


under the Title, for the moſt part, of 


Ecclefiaſtie Vicars, Thus Ferrara, given 
by 
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= 1 by the Pontiff in Subjection to the Go- 
vernment of Azzo da Et, was after- 


Wards granted him under the Name of a 
Vicariat, and that Family in Proceſs of 


Time: obtained more illuſtrious Titles. 
Thus alſo Bologna, ſeized by Giovanni 
Viſconti, Archbiſhop of Milan, was af- 


;terwards granted him by the Pontiff as a 
Vicariat. From the ſame Origin aroſe a 
Multitude of particular Lords in many 
of the Cities of the Marca d Ancona, of 


St. Peter's Patrimony, and of Umbria, 
now called the Dutchy of Spoleto, either 


A ag inſt the Will, or with a kind of forced 


Conſent of the Pontiffs. The ſame Chan- 
ges being made alſo as to the Cities of 
the Empire in Lombardy, it ſometimes 
ned that, according to the Variati- 

ons of Affairs, the Vicars of Romagna, 
and of other Eccleſiaſtic States, openly 
withdrawing themſelves from the Autho- 
rity of the Church, acknowledged them- 
ſelves to hold-thoſe Cities in Fee from the 
mperors, as ſometimes they Who were 
in Poſſeſſion of Milan, Mantoua, and 
other Imperial Towns in Lombardy, ac- 
knowledged them in Fee from the Pontiffs. 
In 
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In thoſe Times Nenn tho b 
in Name the Dominion of the Church, 


was governed by itſelf. And tho' they,,.,, 
Pontiffs, at their Return from Avignon tos 
Lay, were at firſt worſhiped as Lords, Pope. 


yet ſoon afterwards-the Romans, having 
inſtituted the Magiſtracy of the Ban- 
nerets *, relapſed into their old .Contu- 
macy, ſo that the Pontiffs exerciſing but 
very little Authority, began to be ſick of 
living in it, and to reſide elſewhere, till 
the Romans growing poor, and falling into 
very great Diſorders from the Abſence of 
the'Court, and the Jubilee now approach- 
ing, in which they hoped that, if the 
Pontiff ſhould be at Rome, they could not 
fail of a very great Concourſe from all 
Parts of Chriſtendom on account of the 
Jubilee, they ſupplicated Pope Boniface, 
in the moſt humble Manner, to return 
thither, offering to aboliſh all the Banner- 
ets, and to ſubmit themſelves entirely to 
his Obedience. 


On thoſe Conditions Boni face returned 
| to 


„ Baxderefi, 
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4. By to Rome, and, the Romans being intent on 
be Gains of that Year, aſſumed the 
abſolute- Sovereignty of the City, and forti- 
141 -fied and garriſoned the Caſtle of Sant 
to their, Angeld. His Succeſſors dowa to Pope 
2 Eugene, tho they often met with many 
ence. Difficulties, did yet afterwards fully eſta- 
bliſh their abſolute Dominion, and the 
following Pontiffs have without Diſpute 
lorded it over that City at their Pleaſure. 


.. Owtheſe Foundations, and by thoſe Steps, 
Degene- big exalted to earthly Power, and having 
Fon by lle and little laid aſide the Remem- 
brance of the Salvation of Souls, and of 
the divine Precepts, and turned all their 
Thoughts on woildly Greatneſs, nor any 
longer uſing the Spiritual Authority, but 
as inſtrumental and ſubſervient to the Tem- 
poral. they came to appear more like 
temporal Princes than Pontiffs, and their 
Care and Buſineſs became no longer 
Sanctity of Life, no longer the Exerciſe 
of Religion, no longer fervent Affection 
towards their Neighbours, but Armies, 
but Wars againſt Chriſtians, handling 
the Myſteries with bloody Thoughts and 
a - Hands, 
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Hands, how to multiply pecuniary Laws, 4. D. 


to invent new Arts, new Snares for taking 
the Unwary, and accumulating Money 
from all Quarters, for this End to employ 
without Diſtinction the Spiritual Arms, 
for this End to make promiſcuous Sale 
without Shame of Things facred and 
profane. The Riches in which they 
abounded as well as their whole Court, 
were followed by Pomp, Luxury, Inde- 
cency of Manners, with abominable 
Luſts and Pleaſure, no Regard to Suc- 
ceſſors, no Thought of perpetuating the 
Majeſty of the Pontificate, but, inſtead of 
this, an ambitious and plaguy Defire of ex- 


alting their Sons, Nephews, and Relati- 


ons, not only to immoderate Wealth, 
but to Principalities, to Kingdoms, no 
longer diſtributing Dignities and Emolu- 
ments to theWell-deſerving and Virtuous, 
but almoſt conſtantly either ſelling them 
at the deareſt Rate, or laviſhing them on 
Perſons adminiſtering to their Ambition, 
Avarice, or ſhameful Pleaſures. 


By ſuch Works as theſe the Ponti- 
fical Reverence being utterly extin- 


guiſhed 


„ 
— 
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4 2: gujſhed in ths Hearts of the People, the 
== Authority was boyeyer ſupported in par 
by the Name, and by the Majeſty, ſq 
wonderfully powerful and efficacious, of 
Religion, and greatly aſſiſted by the Fa- 
culty which the Popes have of gratifying 
great Princes, and thoſe who have moſt 
Intereſt with them, by means of Digni- 
ties and other Eccleſiaſtic Grants. Hence 
knowing themſelves to be in the bigheſt 
Reſpe&t with Men, and that whoeyer 
takes up Arms againſt them incurs great 
Reproach and frequent Oppoſitions from 
other Princes, and at all Events gains but 
little, and that when they are Conquerors, 
they uſe their Victory at Diſcretion, and 
when conquered obtain what Conditions 
they pleaſe, and being ſtimulated. by an 
immoderate Deſire of advancing their Re- 
in. lations from a private Rank to Principa- 
duſtrious lities, they haye for a long time paſt been 
War in very frequently inſtrumental in ſtirring up 


Wars in 


lh. Wars and new Combuſtions in Zahy. 


Bur to reſume our main Deſign, from 
which a yery juſt Concern for the public 


Loſs had tranſported me with more Ardor 
| than 


„ B a tro a ode,  Bo 
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than is ſuitable to the Laws of Hiſtory, 4 5. 
| we may obſerve that 


The Cities, &c. 


Theſe two foregoing Paſſages are ex- 
tant in the French Tranſlation, with 
de la Noue's Remarks beforementioned, 


printed at Baſil 1569, in 8vo0, with 


this Title: Franciſci Guicciardini Lo- 
ci duo, ob Rerum quas continent Gra- 
vitatem Cognitione digniſſimi, qui ex 
ipſius Hiſtoriarum Libris tertio et quarto 
Dolo malo detracti in Exemplari- 
bus hactenus impreſſis deſiderantur. 
Printed again in 1602, without the 
Name of the Printer or Place. Again 
in 1604 at Francfort. 
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OF THE 


Principal Matters contained in this 


HIST OR Y: 


Where the Numeral Letters denote the Volume, 
and the Figures, the Page. 
A CIDENT remarkable, II. 21. terrible 
E 
Aice, River Adige, its Riſe and Courſe IV. 380. 
Adorni Faction in Genoa I. 106. IV. 48. expelled 
VI. 177. follicit Reſtoration ib. miſcarry 204, 
282. reſtored VII. 360. 
Adorno, Antoniotto, Doge of Genoa VII: 360.— 


Agoſtino, Governor II. 286. Girolamo Am- 
baſſador VIII. 7. dies 19. 


Adrian VI. Pope vii. 320. arrives at Rome viii. * 


receives into Favour Dukes of Urbino and Ferrara 
16, 17. confederates againſt France 49. dies 63. 
Adriatic Sea (Golf of Venice, Upper Sea) claimed 
by the Venetiam v. 89. : | 
Adventure remarkable vii. 277. 
Agreement. See Treaty of Peace. Wl 
Aix ſurrendered to the Imperialiſts viii. 135. 


Alarcone Spaniſþ General vi. 251. treats with French 


Officers 


— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Officers viii. 89. Guard over K. of France 298, 
420. 

e Duke (Stuart) Governor of the young Scotch 
King vi. 390. Sent againſt Naples viii. 158. 
N ſlowly 173. arrives at Rome 178. em- 

arks for France 229. 

Albenga attacked by the French ii. 165. 

Alegre French General i. 368. aſliſts Valentino ii. 367, 
retires to Gaeta iii. 206. killed v. 424. 

Alengon French Commander i. 368. eſcapes at Pavia 
viii. 209. Madam de goes to Spain 324. 
returns without effect 326. 

Aleſſandria taken by the French ii. 337. by the 
League vii. 328. by the Imperialiſts viii. 123. 
by Lautrech ix. 355. 

Alexander VI. Pope i. 12. ambitious 29. His An- 
ſwer to the French Ambaſſador 96. embarraſſed 
205. agrees with the French 210. retires from 
Rome 306. his Commands to K. Charles 386. falls 
on the Orſini ii. 144. penitent 177. relapſes 178. 

| Propoſes a Match for his Son 224. promotes 
Cardinals 1ii. 26. places his Daughter in Mar- 

_ riage 66. prevaricates with the French 223. pro- 

_ Poſes a new Treaty 224. his Death 225, and 
Character 228. 

Alexandria (in Egypt) a Mart for Spices iii. 301. 

Alfonſo Duke of Calabria I. 27. King of Naples 88. 
. Prepares againſt the French 107. craves Aid of 

the Turk 109. ſends out a Fleet 118. terrified 
4s abdicates 216. dies 377. 
Alfonſo d Efte marries Lucretia iii. 66. Duke of 
Ferrara 38 7. See Ferrara. 


Alps, two Roads over vi. 314. difficult Conmeynace 


of Artill new Paſſage 319, | 
lagna 15 Legate at 2 VI. 92 
0199 | Mltoſaſſe 
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Aleſaſſ Swiſs General vi. 150. 

Alva, Duke, General of $ paniſh Army vi. 89. his 
Saying of Charles Vth. viii. 105. his Speech in 
Council 262, 

Alviano,- his warlike Genius ii. 146. ſu rpriſes Bib- 
biena 230. enters Rome iii. 232. enters into the 
Spaniſh Service 245. the Cauſe 246. leaves the 


Spaniards 364. threatened by Gonſalvo 366, His 


Anſwer 367. his Motions 368. defeated 372. in 
the Venetian Service iv. 156. defeats the Germans 
167. takes Places 168. received in Triumph 189. 

defeated 249. Priſoner 250. Captain General of 
the YVenetians vi. 140. takes Cremona 142. defeated 
197. His Exploits in Friuli 249. Plot againſt 
his Life 272. ſurpriſes Rovigo 278. his expedi- 
tious March 337. his Death and Character 373. 

Amadeo Duke of Savoy i. 383. 

Ambition, pernicious Effects of ii. 2. 


Ambois, George d, made a Cardinal ii. 259. See 


Rouen. 

America diſcovered iii. 367. Its Inhabitants 368. 
Riches 369. | 

Anghiari hb by Yitellazzo. iii. 9 5. 

Anghiera reſtored to the Borromei ii. 341. 

Anbalt, Prince, invades Friuli iv. 309. quits Vicen- 
za 362. joins Chaumont v. 20. his rough Anſwer 
to a Speech of a Vicentine 30. 

Anjou, Family, Origin of their Claim to Naples i. 
35. Aljouin Barons Difficulty of recompenſing 
iv. 

Anne Dutcheſs of Bourbon ii. 20 

Anne Heireſs of Bretany 7 to Charles VIIL ii. 
209. to Lewis 260. preſſes Reconciliation with 
the Pope v. 52. dies vi. 231. 

Anon taken by the French ii. 32Q. 
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Aquila taken by the Eccleſiaſtics ix. 238. by Lau- 
trech 410. revolts x. 94. ſubdued 96. | 
Aquileia Patriarchate diſputed v. 200 Note. 

—_ Kingdom, Property of Ferdinando iii. 346. 
Kings ſubject to Laws 348. Succeſſion vi. 395, 

King of. See Ferdinando K. of Spain, 

Arazz0 taken by the French ii. 327. 

Arezzo revolts from the Florentines iii. 84. Citadel 
demohſhed 87. delivered to the French, who re- 
ſtore it 100. ſubmits to Ceſar X. 167. | 

Argenton ( Commines) French Ambaſſador to Venice 
1. 332. negotiates Peace 394. returns _ Venice 
ll. 33 


Arioſti, Lorenzo, impriſoned and tortured v. 218, 


enters Bologna 220. 

Ariſtocratia and Democratia ii. 171 Note. 

Arno River, Attempt to turn its Courſe iii. 332. 

Arona, Caſtle of the Borromei, ſeized by Chaumont 
iv. 154. beſieged in vain by Renzo viii. 98. 

Articles. - See League, Treaty, Truce. 

Aſela ſeized by the Marquis of Mantoua iv. 268, 

_ | beſieged in vain by Maximilian vi. 399. | 

Aſparot, Brother of Lautrech, French Officer vi. 
104. reconquers Navarre vii. 174. 

Amilio taken by the Venetians v. 8 3. 

Aſtorre Lord of Faenza ii. 62. his fad Fate iii. 35. 

Atella ſurrendered ii. 89. 

Atri, Duke of defeated iii. 1 80. 

Aubigni, a Scotch Officer i. 92. defeats the Ara- 
gonians 362. routed and taken Priſoner iii. 183. 
killed viii. 207. 

Averſa revolts from the French i. 368. ſurrenders 
to Lautrech ix. 431. ſacked by the Imperialiſts 
X. 65. 

Aus (Ade) made a Cardinal iv. 82. a 
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his Biſhoprick by the Cardinal of Narbonne, thence 


called Cardinal of Aus 102. who is impriſoned 
by the Pope v. 58. ſet at Liberty 244. | 


Auſtria, Philip Archduke paſſes through France iii. 


174. conclues a Treaty 175. anſwers Evaſions 
198. takes Title of King of Caftile iv. 4. fails 
for Spain 8. agreed with Ferdinando g. caſt on 
the Engliſh Coaſt, ib. ſigns a Treaty 10. new 
Agreement with Ferdinando 31. his Death 40. 
Eleonora eſpouſes King of France viii. 410. 
Margaret, Cæſar's Aunt, Governeſs of 
Flanders, aſſiſts in Congreſs at Cambray iv. 194. 
x, 137. aret, Cæſar's natural 
Daughter, married to Aleſſandro de Medici 134, 
224. See Charles. 


B 


Baglione, Gianpagolo in the Pay of the Plorentines 


ii. 23. confpires againſt Valentino 120. flies 


from Perugia 142. returns 234. enters into the 


French Service 247. faithleſs 248. aſſiſts Vitel- 
lozzo iii. 86. liſts with the Florentines 327. leaves 
them 359. ſubmits to the Pope iv. 29. General 
of the Yenetians v. 4. taken Priſoner 198. forfeits 
his Parole 281. routed 376. inceftuous vii. 36. 


attacked by an Aſſaſſin 63. agrees with the Buke 


of Urbino ib. beheaded 1 56. Braccio fa- 
voured by the Pope x. 110. encamps at Norcia 
112. Carlo taken Priſoner iv. 387. 
Gentile driven out of Perygia vii. 155. reſtored 
157. expelled by the Duke of Urbino ix. 312. 
murdered 348. Guido, and Ridolfo Fa- 
ther of Gianpagolo, Heads of the Baglioni ii. 23. 
Lione, furrenders Spelle x. 151. —— Ma- 
lateſta, Hoſtage for his Father iii, 359. ſeeks 

tO 
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to return to Perugia vii. 317. belieges Cremona 

ix. 141. Governor of the Florentines x. 111, 
evacuates Perugia 164. defends Florence 196. Cc. 
quarrels with the Citizens, induces them to ſur- 
render 211. leaves the City to the Diſpoſal of 
the Pontiff, and returns to Perugia 214. 

Orazio in the Pay of the Florentines vii. 364. 
hired by the Pope ix. 231. Captain of the Black 


Bands 350. killed x. 22. Family reſtored to 


Perugia vii. 316. 
Bagnacavallo publickly quartered vii. 70. 
Bajazet attacks the Venetians ii. 370. of a peaceable 
Diſpoſition iii. 298. apprehenſive of a. Chriſtian 
League 299. procures the Deliverance of the 
Marquis of Mantoua v. 64. 


a iow Bp. made a Cardinal iv. 23. Schiſmatic 


Balloog, Method of, in Yenice iv. 136. 
Bandinello, Cardinal, Conſpirator vii. 69. degrad- 
ed 72. reſtored 73. 

Barbarico, Doge of Venice, his Reaſons for acqui- 
ring Piſa ii. 48. dies iii. 72. 

Barbaroſſa, Frederic, demoliſhed Milan ix. 109. 


Barbato, a preaching Friar, vii. 331. 
Bardella, Corſair, aſliſts the Piſans iii. 230. 


Barletta blockaded iii. 110. ſacked x. 41. holds 


for the French 98. 

r taken by the Venetians iv. 364. abandoned 

v. 42. 

Baſque, Peron de la, Ambaſſador to the States of 

1taly i. 80. to the Pope 92. ſent to Villa Franca 
72. 

Baſtard of K. of France at Vercelli vi. 331. 

Bourbon Priſoner i. 340. Bienne reſigns 

Sarzana to the Genoeſe ii. 56, 
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"ns © Battles, of the Taro i. 338. Seminara 362. iii. 182. 

5 Pizzolo i. 374. Cirignuola iii. 189, the Garigliano 

ze, 278. at the Mole of Gaeta 290. of the Ghiaradad- 

5 da iv. 247. Ravenna v. 419. Novara vi. 155. 
5 Vicenza 195. r - 353. Pavia viii. 205. 

"5 in Hungary ix. 165. Landriano x. 128. 

400 Beaumont, French Chand: beſieges Piſa iii. 13. 


Bellinzone ſurpriſed by the Swiſs ii. 392. 

Beltramigia, Competitrels to the cham of Caſtile 
ill. 345. | 

bl Bentivoglio, Giovanni, Lord of Bologna i. 124. de- 

__ clares for the League 311. declines to aſſiſt 
Piero Medici ii. 26. taken into French Protection 
iii. 10. maſſacres the Mareſcotti 41. how he be- 
came Tyrant of Bologna iv. 19. retires with his 
Family 36. his Death and Character 159, _—— 
Aleſſandro, ſuſpected of a Plot to poiſon the Pope 
iv. 158, —— Anmibale, General of the Flo- 
rentines i. 125. at the Battle of the Taro 337. 
General of the Venetians ii. 125. Attempts to 
ſurpriſe Bologna vii. 362. Ercole de- 
feats Alviano iii. 372. Ermes, the moſt 
reſolute of the Bentivoghi v. 121. drowned vi. 
I 

Bande received into Bologna v. 221. left in 
poſſeſſion 239. profeſs Submiſſion to the Pope 
240. abandon Bologna 471. 

Berfighella taken by Valentino iii. 22. by the Pope 
iv. 25 

Raa taken by the Duke of Milan vii. 118. 
taken and retaken ix. 366. 

Jay, Author, of the Revolt 0 Crema, hanged 
Vi. 4 

Bibbienna ſurpriſed 1 li. 2.50,— Bernardo aa; 
Pope's Commiſſioner vi. 28. Cardinal 469. 
Legate vii, 46, 64. Bichz 


8 n 
Bichi aſſaſſinated in Siena viii. 243. 
Biſdomino expelled from Ferrara iv. 261. 
Biſelli, -——__—_— of Lueretia, killed by , Valentino 
ij. Ty 
Bitonto, Marquis, routed ii. 90. 

Black Bands in high Reputation ix. 416. Sack 
Aquila 420. 

Blois Treaty iii. 175. ineffectual 176. 

Baiſi, Adrian de, made a Cardinal vi. 386. 
Nephew of the Cardinal of Rowen taken Priſoner 

iv. 306. killed vi. 359.——Accomplice in Beur- 

Bonis Plot viii. 58. quits Aleſſandria 123. 

Bolgberi ſacked: by: Maximilian ii. 138. 

Bologna governed by Bentivoglio i. 124. Appendage 
of the Church iv. rg. under various Revolutions 

20. tyranniſed over by G. Bentivogho 21. ſubmits 

to the Pope 36. Anſwer of the Bologneſe to the 
Pope's Speech v. 214. City in an Uproar 216. 

receives the French 221. People inſult the Pope's 

Statue 223. Citadel demoliſhed 225. taken un- 

der French Protection 244. inveſted by the Con- 

_ federate Army 353. Delays in the Beſiegers 355, 

.. &c. Opinion of the Siege 361. contradicted by 
the Viceroy ih. Siege opened 363. ſtrange Effects 

of a Mine 366. entered by Foix 368. Siege rail- 

ed 369. fruitleſs Attempt on vii. 362. Place of 
Cæſar's Coronation, and double Interview with 

the Pope x. 177, 199, 233. 

Bombarde, 2 Name for the largeſt Pieces of Artil- 

lery i. 147. 

Bonivelte, Admiral and General viii. 58. Takes 
Novara 3 59. neglects taking Milan 
62. takes Lodi 73. fails of taking Parma 81. 
NW of his ny 87. 1 his Enemies 88. 

* retreats 


” * , 
- * * 


thing 
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retreats from Milan go. quits Lombardy 119. 
killed in the Battle of Pavia 207. 

Borgheſi Giovanbattiſta treacherous * x. 151. loſes 
Volterra 203. — Pietro killed in a Sedition 
at Siena ix. 344. | „ | 

Borgia, Ceſar, Cardinal i. 90. diveſts himſelf of 
the Eccleſiaſtic Habit ii. 257. created Duke of 
Valenga 259: See Valentino. | | 

Boviano, Duke, beheaded x. 93. 

Bovolenta plundered and burnt vi. 187. 

Bourbon, Charles, Duke, French Lieutenant in Taly 


vi. 387. plots againſt his King viii. 55. diſco-— 


vered 58. leagues with the Emperor and Eng- 
land viii. 131. invades Provence 133. takes Tou- 
lon and Aix, ib. beſieges Marſeilles in vain 134. 
brings Troops from Germam 179. gains the Bat- 
tle of Pavia 206. remarkable Paſſage of him 
343. difappointed of his Nuptials 370. comes to 


Milan ix. 71. addreſſed by the Milaneſe 1022 


marches out of Milan 221. proceeds towards 


Tuſcam 270. paſſes the Apennines 271. comes 


before Rome 300. killed in the Attack 301. 
Francis, his Brother, killed vi. 359. M: 
de St. Pol, Commander in Hay ix. 425. his Ex- 


ploits in Lombardy x. 122. defeated and Priſoner, 


128, 
Boxzolo, Federigo da, commands the 7talians in the 


French Army at the Battle of Ravenna v. 410. 


Officer of the Duke of Urbino vii. 6. takes Ceri 

viii. 73. attacks Cremona in vain 75. dies ix. 384. 
Bracciano beſieged ii. 147. Beſiegers routed 149. 
Breſcia taken by the French iv. 253. Plot diſcovered 


v. 101. receives the Yenetians 372. retaken by 


Foix 380. ſurrendered to the Spaniards vi. 65. 
_ recovered by the Yenetions 412. 
. * Brunſ> 
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Brunſwick; Duke, marches an Army to 1taly x. 25. 
his Progreſs 26. beſieges Ladi 28. raiſes the 


ſiege and W home 30. 


| þ Ul | "% 

Caccia Opizin, Noblemen of Novara, introduce 
the Duke of Orleans into that City i. 315. 

Calabria, Duke, Son of Federigo, confined. iii, 65. 

Calixtus, Pope, 1. 65. 

Calliano, A hr a Defeat of the Venetians iv. 


170. 
Canbray, Congr eſs at iv. 1 3. Treaty concluded 
_ 195. pious, Preamble.196. Articles 197. ſecond 
Congreſs x. 127. Articles of a Convention be- 
tween Cæſur and the King of France 139. 

Camerino taken by Valentino iii. 79, revolts 129. 
ſubmits 134. 

Canaries diſcovered. iii. 30, Note. | 

Candia, Pope's eldeſt Son and Captain-General ii. 

146. murdered 177. 

Cannibals iii. 308. 

Cannon, Invention and Improvements of, i. 147-8, 

Canoſa taken by the French iii, 109. 

Cantelmo barbarouſly. killed iv. 369. 

Cape of Good. Hope diſcovered iti. 304. 

Cape Verd Ifland iii. 304. 

Cappeleſe Bridge, Action at iii. 355. 

Capponi. Piero, his reſolute Speech, i. 195. killed 
ii. 121. Nicolo created Gonfalonier of Ho- 
rence, and makes a Speech ix. 326. his Modera- 

tion and ſalutary Conduct x. 116. diveſted. of 
his Office 119. | ; 

Capua revolts to the French 1. 225. taken and 
ſacked iii, 59,——Archbiſhop ſollicits the Pope 
to an Accommodation with Cz/ar. viii, 225. 

1 Cara- 
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Caravaggio taken by the French iv. 251. ſacked 
viii. 75. r 

Cardinal deſert the Pope v. 111. quit Florence for 
Milan 113. agree with Leis 141. proclaim a 
General Council 231. add Names of other Car- 
dinals 248. addreſs Maximilian 266. their Pro- 
ceedings 312. at Lucca 316. remove to Piſa 317. 
Objects of Hatred and Scorn 318. remove to 
Milan 324. two Schiſmatics in Cuſtody vi. 115. 
humbled and reſtored 171. | 

Cardona, Raimondo di, Spaniſh Admiral iii. 207. 
Viceroy of Naples, and General of the Army of 
the League v. 289. in Danger from a Mutiny 
vi. 25. marches againſt the Florentines 30. his 
Demands 32. Propoſals 35. takes Prato 49. in- 
troduces Sforza into Milan 80. beſieges Padoua 
in vain 181. in Vicenza 186. ravages the Vene- 
tian Territory 191. defeats the Venetians 197. 
temporiſes 328. dies viii. 5. —— Ugo di, taken 
Priſoner iii. 126. routs the French 154. killed 
208. | 

Carducci ſubſtituted Gonfalonier of Florence x. 119. 
his Raſhnefs repreſſed 2t 2. | | 

Carpi recovered by Chaumont v. 113. abandoned 
144. taken by Line viii. 51. poſſeſſed by Duke 
of Ferrara ix. 217. | * 

Carvagiale, Lodovico, Spaniſb Cardinal of Santa Croce 
the Pope's Legate il. 113.— Bernardino Keeper 
of Valentino ni. 318. deſerts the Pope v. 111. 
proud 435. See Cardinals. 

Caſentino Country ii. 251. Wat in, 289. 

Caftel Nuovo and Caſtel del Uovo taken by the French 
i. 272. retaken 376. both taken by Gonſalvo iii, 
2025 20k. © 

Caſtellone Cicero's Seat, iii. 208, Note, | 

| B 2 Py Caſtig- 
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Caſtiglione beſieged in vain by the Venetians ii. 243. 

Caſtile, how governed iii. 347. Females not ex- 
cluded from Succeſſion 349. 

Caſtruccio, a famous Commander ii. 247. 

Cataldo, Prophecy of, 1. 69. 

Cavern near Vicenza v. 35. 

Ceri deſcribed iii. 150. of ſpecial Note in antient 

Times ib. beſieged 151. taken 152. See Renzo 

Charlemagne elected Emperor x. 272. 

Charles VII. expelled the Engliſb viii. 128. 

Garles VIII. King of France i. 35. his Character 
55, 141. reſolves on an Italian Expedition 57. 
Objections againſt it 51. Sentiments of Italian, 
on it 61. notifies his Reſolution 80. his Demands 
of the Florentines, ib. ſends Ambaſſadors into 
Ttaly 92. prepares a Fleet 106. irreſolute 135. 
paſſes the Aps 140. Number of his Army 146. 
ill of the Small Pox at Aſti, ib. viſits the Duke 
of Milan 158. marches forward 166. enters 
Florence 190. Siena 198. Rome 208. Naples 235, 

his ill Conduct 289. Confederacy againſt him 
286. leaves Troops 206. crowned 301. enters 
Rome 306. Siena 307. Piſa 317. Fornuovo 327. 
his Vow in Battle 340. enters Az 358. his An- 
ſwer to the Pope 386. retires over the Moun- 
tains 418. lingers at Lions ii. 32. pays his Vow 
72. ſollicited and reſolves to proſecute the War 
73. dilatory 83, 106. makes a Truce with Spain 
164, 182. ruins his Aﬀairs by Indolence and 
Negligence 186, &c. dies 194. | | 

Charles of Auſtria, King of Spain, takes Poſſeſſion 
of his Kingdom vii. 91. choſen Emperor by the 
Name of Charles V. 134. cauſes of Diſſenſion 
between him and France 137. crowned 1 59. ſup- 
preſſes a Rebellion in Spain 176, * 

TA wil 
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43. with the Pope 180. with the King of England 
ex- and Duke of Bourbon viii. 131. ſuſpects K. of 
England 156. his rough Anſwer to the Pope 167. 
refuſes a Truce 172. ſuſpicious of the Pope 218. 
bears his Victory with Moderation 248. rejects 
the Treaty with the Pope 290. ſues a Diſpenſa- 
ient tion 300. ſuſpected of coveting Milan 310. 
120 League againſt him 348. difficulties attending 
him 349. obtains a Diſpenſation 364. marries 
370. capitulates with Francis 401. notifies the 
Agreement to the Pope 411. propoſes Articles 
to him 413. incenſed againſt the K. of France 
for not obſerving the Convention ix. 32. changes 
his Mind according to Occaſions 216. his Beha- 
viour on Advice of the Pope's Capture 337. his 
Demands 361. Conſtancy 363. averſe to Peace 
388. his Agreement with the Pope x. 1 30. with 
the King of France 139. arrives with a great 
Fleet at Genoa 146. his Anſwer to the Florentine 
Ambaſſadors 153. has an Interview with the 
Pope 177. his Agreement with Sforza and the 
Venetians 186. receives the Imperial Crown in 
Bologna 199. ſets out for Germany 200. ſollicits 
a General Council 218. returns to [taly 230. 
his ſecond Interview with the Pope 233. his 
League with the /tal;ian Potentates 239. departs 
for Spain 2445. | 
Chaumont, Lieutenant of Milan iii. go. his Meſ- 
ſage to Bentivoglio iv. 34. obtains Terms of the 
Pope for the Bentivogh 35. returns gratified to 
Milan 38. paſſes the Adda 230. takes Trevi 231. 
' confers with Maximilian 349. ſuccours Verona 
371. advances againſt the Yenetians v. 19. me- 
diates for the Vicentines 34. takes Lignago 40. 
Monſelice 47. takes Meaſures againſt the Swiſs 
| | 72. 
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. takes Carpi 113. advances towards Bologna 
115. propoſes Conditions to the Pope 121. re- 
tires 125. his Conduct cenſured 126. fails to re- 
- Hieve Miranadola 135. his Motions 159. fails of 
taking Modena 169. his Death and Character 
e 
Chinf famous in antient Times vii. 366. —— Bp, 
taken Priſoner v. 223. | 
ibo, natural Son of Pope Innocent i. 19. 
Grigmola, Situation of, iii. 184. Battle 189. 
Cittadeila ſurrendered to Chaumont v. 42. taken by 
the Spaniards vi. 274. N 
Claude, Daughter of K. Lewis, married to Francis 
Duke of Angouleſme, afterwards King iv. 16. 
Clement VII. Pope, viii. 95. reſolves on a Neutra- 
lity 107. labours an Accommodation in vain 153. 
makes a Convention with Francis 155. replies to 
Charles 169. alarmed at Czfar's Victories 213. 
. apprehenſive for Florexce 214, 220. inclines to 
agree with Cæſar 227. concludes a Convention with 
him 230. different Interpretations of it 234. in- 
tent on recovering Reggio and Rubiera 240. rejects 
Cæſar's Ratification of the Peace 292. apprehen- 
| five of Cz/ar's Power 293. his Envoy murdered 
218. ſends a Legate to Cæſar 326. his Weakneſs 
and Irreſolution 329. compared with Leo 355. his 
favourite Miniſters 3459 at variance 360. excepts 
to the Capitulation with Cæſar 367. his Exception 
to it 365 anfwered 367. conſents to Cæſar's De- 
rags 368. writes to Cæſar 369. rejects Cz/ar's 
Articles 416. Reaſons inclining him to a War 
againft Cæſar ix. 19. reſolves on a War 24. his 
' Preparations 27. inlifts Andrea Doria 34. his 
League with the King of France and Venetians 37. 
dis Anſwer to Czſar's Propofals 49. embaraffed 


88, 
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88. his Forces beſiege Siena 94. routed 126. 


ſuſpicious of the King of England 134. afraid of 


the Calonnas 135. ſollicits the King of France to 


invade Naples 136. agrees with the Colennes 163. 
his Speech in a Conſiſtory 166. ſurpriſed by the 
Colonnas 170. makes a Truce with Caſar 173. 
arms in his Defence 180. his inconſiſtent Con- 
duct 186. falls on the Calonnas, 189. adviſed to 
agree with the Duke of Ferrara 193. without 
effect 194. inconſtant 2 10. provides Money 226. 
impolitic 228. makes a Fruce 234. invades the 
Kingdom of Naples 238. embarraſed 240. diſ- 
appointed by the K. of France 261. Articles of 


a Truce with Ceſar 265. his fatal Step 267. 
Agreement at Florence 278. impolitie Step 284. 


rene ws his Confederacy 292. his Terror and Per- 


plexity 296. flies into the Caſtle of St. Angelo. 


303. his Agreement with the Imperialiſts 320. 
ſtrictly guarded: 322. appoints a Legate to Cæſar 
334. his Liberty demanded 338. Debate on re- 
leaſing him 373. his Enemies 374. he makes 
Friends 375. Reaſons for his Deliverance: 376. 
he is ſet at Liberty 377. his Proceedings at 
Orvieto 384. evaſive Anſwer 385. jealous. of 
Lautrech and the Venetians 392-3. Delays to gra- 
tify; K. Henry 405. Excuſes for not entering into 
the League 406. x. 32. recovers Rimini x. 33. 
ſeeks Reſtoration of his Family to Florence, ib. 
og. inclines to Cæſar 89. moleſts the Duke of 
Ferrara 113. removes the Cauſe of Henrys Di- 
vorce 114. Articles of his Agreement with Cæſar 
130. proceeds againſt the Florentines 148. his 
Anſwer to the Florentine Ambaſſadors 169. his 
Interviews; with the Emperor 177, 238. he and 
Duke of Ferrara chuſe Czar Arbitrator 199. 

o N arbitrary 
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arbitrary in Florence 214. averſe to a general 
Council 216. his Anſwer to Cæſar 220. highly 
offended with him 227. diſlikes Cæſar's Propo- 
ſals 235. enters into a League for the Defence of 


Ttaly 239. refuſes to intimate a General Council 
241. ſuſpected by Cæſar 243. ſecretly confede- 


rates with him 245. excuſes it 246. his Inter- 


view with K. of France 249. preſages his Death 
253. dies 255. his Fortune and Character 256. 
Clergy, how enriched x. 263. 
Coire, Capital of the Griſons v. 332. Rendevous of 
the Si, 157. | | | 
Colonna, Proſpero, in the Pope's Pay i. 88. impri- 
ſoned with Aſcanio in Caſtel St. Angelo, but ſoon 
releaſed 202. in the Pope's Service ii. 151. en- 
truſted with the Care of Naples iii. 57. com- 
mands the Rear-Guard in the Battle of Vicenza 
vi. 195. taken priſoner 323. General of the Con- 
federates vii. 204. his Motions 206. paſſes the 
Po 249. his Progreſs 252, 268. paſſes the Adda 
271. Reflections on the Event 272. encamps at 
Marignano 275. approaches Milan 278. enters 
279. cenſured 312. fortifies Milan 332. repulſes 
the Swiſs 350. his Saying in Reproof of the 
Raſhneſs of his Men 351. reduces the City of 
Cremona 356, 361. Genoa 353. retires to Milan 
viii. 61. Treaty with the Duke of Ferrara 87. 
his Reaſons for avoiding a Battle 91. his Death 
99. Character 100. imitated 103. Fabritis, 
= the Service of the Pope and Alphonſo i. 115. 
eſerts to Ferdinando 371. ſent into the Abruzzi 
ii. 202. ſaves himſelf in Ronciglione 1 50. ordered 
to the Defence of Capua iii. 57. cauſes Meſſen- 
gers to be murdered 1b. parleys and loſes the 
Place 58, Priſoner 60. his Saying of Proſpero 
, 101. 
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101, commands under the K. of Aragon v. 100. 
Commander General of the confederate Army 
351. his Conduct at the Battle of Ravenna 420. 
Priſoner 427. conveys the Duke of Ferrara out 
of Rome vi. 9. —— Marc Antonio commands 
the Pope's Forces v. 62. bravely defends Ra- 
venna 405. and Verona vi. 432. killed vii. 337. 
—— Pompeo ſtirs up the Romans to Sedition v. 
268. baſely deſerts the French v. 443. created a 
Cardinal vii. 76. offers his Intereſt to the Car- 
dinal 4e Medici viii. 94. conſpired againſt the 
Pope ix, 172.—Veſpaſiano treats deceitfully with 
the Pope ix. 125, 163-4.—Stefano, a brave Ge- 
neral Officer of the Florentines x. 142, 193, 207. 

Colonnas routed by the Orſini ii. 149. their Eſtates 
ſeized by the Pope iii. 55. ſurpriſe the Pope ix. 
170. attacked by the Pope 189. See Orſini. 

Columbus, his Diſcoveries iii. 307. 

Comacchio taken by the Yenetians iv. 374. reſtored 
382. Salt made at, v. 11. granted to the Houſe 
of Efte 56. 

Combat of French againſt Italians iii. 166. 

Como, Deſign againit, miſcarries vii. 196. Plotters 
executed ib. | | 

Concordia taken by the Pope's Troops v. 142. re- 
taken by the French 205. 

Confederacy. See League. 

Confederates, Cauſes of Diſſenſion among vi. 15, 204 

Conference. See Interview. 

Congreſs at Cambray iv. 194. x. 137. at Mantoua 
vi. 22, 26, See Interview. 

Conſtance Diet raiſes Expectations iv. 113. fails 117. 
Refolutions of, 119. Pope's depoſed in a Council 
there v. 232. Reaſons for frequent Councils 235. 

Conſlantines Donation hs x. 266. 


Corngro's 
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Cornaro's Speech in Council viii. 32. 
Cortona, mo againſt, ii. 24. ſurrenders to Orange 
X. 166. 
Coſenza Cardinal deſerts the Pope v. 111. dies 316, 
Coſmo de Medici tounder of the Family i. 118. 
Council General proclaimed by the French Clergy 
v. 111. managed by the Schiſmatic Cardinals 141. 
Negotiations previous to it ib. Note. appointed 
at Piſa 231. Intimation of it affixed to the Doors 
of Churches 248. opened 280. deſpiſed 453. 
extinguiſhed vi. 232. ſollicited by Cæſar x. 218. 
why demanded by the Lutberans 221. Reaſons 
of the Pope's Averſion to it 219. 
Crema taken by the French iv. bo Author hanged 
v. 46. recovered by the Yenetians vi. 66. 
Cremona coveted by the Yenetians ii. 282. ſurren- 
dered to them 344. taken by the French iv. 256. 
279. City revolts v. 464. City ſurrendered to 
the French vi. 361. Caſtle allo 370. City re- 
volts vii. 281. recovered 283. evacuated by 
the French 356. Caſtle ſurrendered to the Con- 
federates viii. 110. City given up to the Impe- 
rialiſts 335. beſieged by the Confederates ix. 
141. ſurrendered 155. yielded to Sforza 177. 


Davalo, Alfonſo, Marquis of Peſcara, an Officer of 
great Valour and Fidelity under Ferdinando King 


of Naples i. 277. retires with the King into 


Naples 267. treacherouſly killed 371.—Ferrando, 
a Youth of extraordinary Hopes, Commander 
of the Light Horſe at the Battle of Ravenna v. 
418. taken Priſoner covered with Blood and 
Wounds 423. an excellent Officer viii. 120, 
why diſſatisfied 304. Cæſar's Captain-General 
319. draws the Pope, Duke of Milan, and Ve- 

| aetians 
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netians into a Plot 313. which he diſcovers 314. 
his Diſſimulation 321. his Demands of the Duke 
of Milan 334. ſeizes Milan 337. his Death and 
Character 340. 118 
Dauphin, only Son of King Charles dies ii. 34. 
Depoſit of Piſa in Agitation ii. 260, Sc. 
Dijon beſieged by the Swiſs vi. 219.—Bailiff of in 
Genoa with Swijs Mercenaries i. 146. arrives in 
the French Camp with 20,000 Swi/s 398. made 
a Priſoner by them 416. French Agent in the 
Diet of Swiſſerland iv. 121. | 
Donati, Girolamo, praiſed iv. 398. his Death and 
Elogy v. 290. Dionigt. See Naldo. 


Donations to the Church of Rome x. 266, 270-1, 


278. | 

Doris, Andrea, brave Action of vi. 127. goes in- 
to the Service of Pope Clement ix. 34. engages 
Czſar's Fleet 201. his Fleet diſperſed by a 
Storm 382. ſtimulates the Genoeſe to demand 
Liberty, and Reſtitution of Savona 408-9. de- 
ſerts the French x. 45. his Reaſons 56. Offers 
made him 48. rejected 49. Articles of his 
Agreement with Cæſar 51.—Filippino blocks up 
Naples by Sea ix. 431. defeats the Imperial 
Fleet x. 21. ſails away from Naples 51. 

Dreſſina, Maximilian's Agent, driven out of Tar- 
vigi iv. 288. 

Duel between a German and Spaniſb Captain v. 422. 

Durazzo, Archbiſhop, a Native of Albania, ſent 

by King Charles into Greece i. 279. 


E. 
Earth encompaſſed iii. 310. 
Edward III. victorious in France viii. 127. 
Elephants ſeen at Rome vi. 282. wt 

C 2 Eliſabetta, 
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Eliſabetta ( Jabella) Queen of Spain, her Death and 
Character iii. 344. 

Empire, Competitors for vii. 108. Reaſons for 
King of Spain 119. for the King of France 121. 

Emperor. See Maximilian, Charles. 

England. . See Henry. | 

Engliſh and French their mutual Hatred v. 253. 
Engliſh victorious 276. dreaded by the French 
286. land at Fonteralia vi. 83. return home 88. 
Pretenders to France viii. 126. Factions of 
York and Lancaſter 129. 

Entragues, refractory to Orders ii. 11, &c. invites 
the Florentines to attack Piſa 14. fires upon them 

15. delivers the Citadel of Piſa to the Piſans 34. 
other Fortreſſes 37. yields up Librafatta to the 
Piſans, and ſells Pietra Santa and Mutrone to 
the Lutccbeſe 57. baniſhed 7b. ' reſtored 905 

Equinoctial Line deſcribed iii 301. 

Ercole d' Eſtè. See Ferrara. 

Ernando Conſalvo (Gonſalvo Hernandes of Cordovo, 
the Great Captain) Commander of the Spaniſs 
Auxiliaries under Ferdinando i. 361. takes Towns 
in Calabria ii. 95. his politic March 96. fur- 
priſes Laino 97. called by the Pope to his Aſſiſt- 
ance 151. takes Oftia 153. enters Rome in 
Triumph ib. preſented with the Roſe 154. re- 
called from ah 260. goes in the Spaniſh Ar- 
mada to the Ports of Sicily iii. 49* diſſembles 
with Federigo 55. ſends Gallics to bring off the 
old Queens from Naples 56. reduces Calabria 
64. ſends the young Duke, in Breach of his 
' Oath, into Spain 65. Confers with the French 
Vice-roy 8 1. ſhuts himſelf up in Barletta 109. his 
exemplary Vigilance and Reſolution 158. his 
Anſwer to the French Challenge ib. Note. a 

Rnbos 
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Rubos 159. his encouraging Speech to the Italian 
Champions 163. his trivmphant Exclamation 
and Victory at Cirignuola 188-9. takes Poſſeſſion 
of Naples 193. takes Caſtel nuovo 202. beſieges 
Gaeta in vain 206. poſts himſelf on the Garigliano 
277. repulſes the French 278. entrenches him- 
ſelt 280. his magnanimous Speech 281. paſſes 
the Garigliano 286. defeats the French 290. 


takes Gaeta 293. acquires the Title of Great 


Captain 315. why purſues hot his Victoty 316. 
Sick 317. receives and conſults with Valentino 
320. arreſts and ſends him Prifoner into Spain 


321-2. reduces Places indirectly in ſpite of a 


Truce 323. ſends Forces to Piombino 364. fa- 
vours the Florentines 366. aſpires at Naples ib. 
ſuſpected by Ferdinando iv. 13. profeſſes his 
Loyalty, and is confirmed with Poſſeſſion of his 
Poſts and Eſtates 39. meets Ferdinando at Genoa 
40. his Liberality and Popularity 98. his Pane- 
gyric 104. laſt of his glorious Days 106. Dies 
abſent from Court and diſſatisfied, but has the 
greateſt Honours paid to his Memory vi. 393. 


Errera, Commendatary, deputed by Cæſar to Pope 


Clement viii. 362. makes Offers and Proteſta- 
tions 364. returns from Rome with an Article 
drawn up by the Pope in Favour of Sforza 370. 
ſent back with a Letter written by Cæſar's own 
Hand, and an Anſwer to the Pope's Requeſt 
412-3. 


Eſcud M. J, Thomas de Foix, Brother of Lautrech, 


French General vii. 81, 83. comes before 
Reggio vii. 188. parleys with the Governor 
defeated 190. killed at the 


Battle of Pavia viii. 207. 


Efe Caſtle gives Name to a Family iv. 366. Houſe 


of, 
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of, in long Poſſeſſion of Modena and Reggia viii. 
238.—Giulio d', aſſaulted iii. 388. impriſoned 

for a Plnt iv. 45. 

Efte taken by Chaumont v. 20 

Faenza beſieged by Valentino iii. 23. aſſaulted in 
vain 24. Siege raiſed 25. beſieged again 33. 
ſurrendered 34. beſieged by the Yenetians 259. 
craves Aid of the Pope 260. ſurrendered 266, 
recovered by the Pope iv. 261. 

* Don, ſails with a Fleet from Naples i. 118. 
repulſed from Porto Venere 120. returns for 
Naples 176. his Propoſals to King Charles in 
Behalf of Ferdinando 275. ſucceeds to the King- 
dom of Naples ii. 105. under Anxieties 154. 

inveſted and crowned 180. rejects Affinity with 
the Pope 226. provides againſt the French iii. 
48. decamps from San Germano 55. agrees with 
the French 60. fails for France 63. dies at 
Tours 343. 

Federigo, Duke of Urbino, a famous General v. 

108. Founder of a celebrated Library, and a 
Pattern of Learning vii. 88. 

Feltro pillaged and burnt v. 43. 

Ferdinando of Aragon, King of Naples i. 5. his 
ſaying of Pope Alexander 13. prepares againſt 
the French 62, under Apprehenſions 64. his 
Death and Character 85-6. 

Ferdinando, Duke of Calabria, Son of King Alfonſo 
marches for Romagna i. 121, retires 176. leaves 
Rome 208. King of- Naples 219. his Speech to 
the People 227. retires to 1/chia 231. to Sicily 

277. enters Naples 367. takes the Caſtles 376. 
his Wars with the French ii. 30, 63. takes 
Atella 99. dies lamented 104. 


Ferdinando 
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Ferdinando Duke of Calabria, Son of King Federigo, 


ſent by Conſalvo into Spain iii. 65. confined vi. 
92. marries Germana the barren Widow of old 


Ferdinando, and is the laſt Deſcendant of old 
Alfonſo King of Aragon viii. 11. 


Ferdinando, with Jſabella his Confort, joint King 


and Queen of Spain, conquer Granada i. 71. 
employ the Croiſſade 127. artful Clauſe in their 
Treaty with the King of France 284. ſend a 
Fleet to the Aſſiſtance of the Aragonians 285. 
Ferdinando at Perpignan ii. 34, 74. excuſes his Se- 
paration from the Allies 182. agrees to a Parti- 
tion of the Kingdom of Naples iii. 30. He and 
his Queen diſown the Treaty of Blois 197. his 
Succeſſion, Marriage, Titles and Territories, 
hereditary, and in Dowry, his Share of Govern- 
ment with his Conſort 346-7. left by his Queen 
Governor of Caſtile 348. marries Germana de 
Foix, and makes Peace with France 384. agrees 
with Philip of Auſtria iv. 9, 11. returns to Ara- 
gon 12, confirms the Great Captain 39. embarks 
for Italy 40. meets the Great Captain 15. enters 
Naples 41. conſulted by Ambaſſadors 42. in- 
vited to reſume the Government of Caſtile 94. 
lets out from Naples 95. Difficulties in eſtabliſh- 
ing the Government of Naples 97. Why de- 
clined an Interview with the Pope 99. has a 
Congreſs with the King of France at Savona 100. 
Amuſes the Cardinal of Rouen 107. jealous of 
Lewis v. 59, 243. his Troops deſtroyed by the 
Moors 60. Note. his Anſwer to the Demands of 
Ceſar and the King of France 137. his Advice 
to Maximilian 177. his plauſible Addreſs to 
Lewis 184. his myſterious Conduct 203. en- 
courages the Pope againſt a Peace 243, * 
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| . his Diſſimulation with Lewis 279. his Exhorta- | 
| tion to him 400. encourages the Pope 449. his 
| | _ Anſwer to the Pope's Demands vi. 71. ſeizes on 1 
Navarre 8 g. refuſes to prolong the Truce with 
France 296. his Death and Character 391-2, 
ne af Auſtria choſen King of the Ramon, 
x. 21 
Fermo, Liverotto da, an Officer vader Valentino iii. 
120. Confederates againſt him 121.. reconciled 
. 130. ſtrangled 137. his execrable Fact 138. 
Ferrara, Ercole a Ejte, Duke, reſtores. the Caſtel- 
letto of Genaa to Lodovico ii. 184. Umpire of 
Peace 301. his Determination 302. diſpleaſing 
L to the Veustiaus 304. to the Piſaus zog. an ex- 
| | planatory Supplement 306. executed by the 
Venetians 309. Ercale dies iii. 387. — Alfonſo, 
Duke, iii. 387. had married the Pope's Daugh- 
ter Lucretia 66. Gonfalonier of the Church iv. 
258. deſtroys the Venetian Fleet 376 differs 
with the Pope v. 10, 55. his Exploits 107-9. 
| victorious 176. recovers his Towns 226. Inter- 
| ceſfors for him vi. 4, 5. the humbles himſelf 
| to the Pope 6. flies * Rome 9. recovers his 
Places vii. 289. takes Reggio viii. 71. and Ru- 
biera 72. aſſiſts the French 172. fortifies his 
Capital 240. perſecuted by Julius and Leo 238. 
lends Money to Cæſar 247. his Capitulation 
with Cæſar ix. 217. counſels Bourbon 223. en- 
ters into the League 368. ſends his Son into 
France 424. moleſted by the Pope x. 113. 
Modena and Reggio adjudged to him by Cæſar 
1 225. his Objections againſt entering into a 
League 238. 
Ficbuerolo Caſtle taken by the Venetians v. 108. 
Filippo Duke of Savoy ii. 's 5. dies 184. 


Finale, 
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Finale, Cardinal, Pope's Commiſſioner v. 441. 
at the French Court 448. | 
Fivizano taken by the French i. 167. 


Fleet French deſtroyed i. 359. flies 37g. before 


Gaeta ii. 65. defeats the Imperial x. 11. en- 
cages that of Doria 84.—-Cæſar's engaged with 
that of the League ix. 201.—Confederate, State 
of ix. 406. diſperſed by a Storm 382. 
Florentines inclined to France i. 97. embarraſſed 
169. obnoxious to King Charles 187. uneaſy 
under their Government 251. repulfed from 
Piſa ii. 15. their Anſwer to Maximilian 125, 
128. their Government difordered 170. a Plot 
diſcovered 178. puniſhed 180. defeated by the 
Piſans 217. apply to France for Aſſiſtance 218. 
and to the Duke of Milan 219. fend Ambaſſa- 
dors to Venice 234. their politic Anſwer to Lodo- 
vico 320. ſign a Treaty with Lewis 325. make 
a League with him 365. reje& his Offers iii. 
19. Provoke him 35. Advice of a Citizen 76, 
crave Aid of the French 89. alter their Govern- 
ment 102. invade the Luccheſe 330. fail to turn 
the Courſe of the Arno 332. their Gallies drove 
aſhore 333. publiſh an Act of Grace for the 
Piſans 334. Deſign formed againſt them 363. 
jealous of the Great Captain 364. implore 
Aſſiſtance of Lewis 365. aſſiſted by the Great 
Captain 366. their Anfwer to the Complaints 
of Lewis iv. 181. prevent Succours of the 
Piſans 213. agree with the Luccheſe 214. with 
Maximilian 348. obnoxious to the Pope v. 144. 
praiſed for Secrecy 234. make a League with 
the Seneſe 253. Diviſion among them 282. 
Appeal from the Pope's Interdiction 285. Speech 
of the Gonfalonier 2 8 a Law for employ- 


ing 
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ing Church Revenues 308. refuſe to admit 
French Troops into Piſa 314. guard that City 
316. dubious in chuſing their Party in War 341. 
| Reaſons for a Neutrality 342. Reaſons of the 
| | Gonfalonier, who is of the French Party, againſt 
[ it 345. come to no Reſolution 347. ſollicited 
| to mediate a Truce 447. Confederate with France 
| 455. their Troops diſarmed vi. 10. Neutrality 
| cenſured 20. ſollicited by the Pope to join the 
— League 22. unſeaſonably parſimonious 29. 
i alarmed 33. differ in Opinion 35. Speech of 
the Gonfalonier 39. their Reſolution 49. Tu- 
| mult 51. Gonfalonier depoſed 53. ſubmit to 
| Conditions, and enter into the League 54. reform 
| their Government 55. Negligent of their Liber- 
| ty 61. Compromiſe their Differences with the 
| Luccheſe 205. their Defign on Perugio miſcarries 
| vii. 326. receive a Confirmation of their Privi- 
| leges viii. 10. Tumult in Florence ix. 285. ap- 
| ,  peaſed by Guicciardini 288. bad Conſequences 
| | | of it 291. Revolution in Florence 324. People 
| 
| 


incenſed againſt the Medici 326. aſſiſt Lautrech 
with the Black Bands 429. Commotions againſt 
the Gonfalonier x. 116. People reſolutely bent 
on defending their Liberty 145, 149. their 
1 Ambaſſadors addreſs Cæſar 151. Motives to an 
Agreement 170. fruſtrated 172. their Forces 
| | 174. City beſieged 175. ſend new Ambaſſadors 
to the Pope, who return without Effect 195. 
diſappointed of French Succours ' 205. their 
1 Diſtreſs and Obſtinacy 208. Surrender upon 
| Articles 212. ſubmit to a new Form of Go- 
vernment 224. 


| | Foggia, Action at ii. 69. 


Foix, 
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Foix, Gaſton de, claims Navarre iii. 385. oppoſes 
the Swiſs v. 334, Sc. relieves Bologna 368. routs 
Baglione 276. his animating Words to his Sol- 
diers 378. recovers Breſcia 380. Number of 
his Army 394. of his Enemy 395. aſſaults 

' Ravenna 405. his Speech to his Army 412. 

defeats the Confederates 422. killed 426. his 
Loſs deplored 4.31.——Oaet de. See Lautrech— 
Thomas de. See Eſcud.—Germana de. See Germana, 

Foligno, a City dealing, largely in Enghiſhþ Woollen 
Goods ji. 20. | 

Fondi ſack' d by Barbaroſſa x. 255. 

Fonterabia, Engliſh land at vi. 83. Place near 
which the King of France was exchanged for his 
Children viii. 419. recovered by Cæſar 125. 

Forli taken by Valentino ii. 374. Governor hangs 
a Perſon ſent to receive it iii. 318. ſurrendered 
to the Pope 327. 

Fortification improved viii. 102. 

Foſcarino's Speech iv. 126, 

Foſſombrone, Situation of vii. 30. 

Fougiers, German Bankers v. '70. 

Frocaſſa taken Priſoner iii. 78. quits Vicenza iv. 
362. | 

France flouriſhing i. 40. weak in Infantry 382. 
iii. 173. Obſervation concerning its Kings v. 98. 
in a Conſternation viii. 277.—Regenteſs, her 
Conduct viii. 279. ſeeks Peace with England 
282. ſollicits her Son's Deliverance 317. 

Franceſco Maria, See Urbino. 

Francis, French King, his Character and Conduct 
vi. 290. takes the Title of Duke of Milan 291. 
prepares for War 297. marches for 7taly 310. 
Strength of his Army 312. defeats the Swiſs 356, 
has an Interview with the Pope 381. renews the 
League with the Swiſs 388. puts a Fleet to Sea 
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vii. 128. ſeeks to be Emperor 131. recovers 7 
Navarre 163, allies with the Swiſs 176. at Avig- F 
non viii. 137. reſolves for Italy 139. arrives at 
Vercelli 141. takes the City of Milan 146. be- 
ſieges Pavia 150. defeated and taken Priſoner 
206-7. his Anſwer to Conditions of Liberty pro. 
poſed to him, and his own Propoſals 275. con- 
ducted to Spain 297. Uueaſineſs of the Pope and 

_ Venetians at his Removal 302. Sick and recovers 

322. receives a Viſit from Cæſar 401. Eſpouſes 
Eleonora 410. is ſet at Liberty 419. delays to 
ratify the Agreement ix. 5,*complains of the 
Emperor 6. his ſecret Deſign 10. his League 

with the Pope and Yenetians 37. his Anſwer F 
to the Demands of the Pontif 156. refuſes a 
Truce 244. confederates with the King of Eug- 
lond 330. makes a new Agreement with the F 
Venetian, 332. demands, in Conjunction with 
the King of 1 the Pope's Liberty 338. 
the two Kings ſend Articles of Peace to Cæſar 


341. on his refuſing them publiſh the Con- G, 
federacy, and reſolve on a War 342. declare | 
War againſt Cæſar 390. debate on the Seat of 

the War 396. Francis gives the Lye, and a G 


Challenge ro Cæſar 400. uſes Artifice with his 

Allies x. 136. his Convention with Cæſar 139. 
labours to excuſe his Conduct 142. He and G, 

Cæſar ſend mutual Embaſſies 153. has his Chil- 

dren reſtored 206. his Interview with the Pope 

at Marſeilles 249. annexes Bretany to the Crown 

of France 251. 


Frangete taken by Ferdinando ii. 87. G, 
Frangipans, Maximilian's General iv. 310. taken 2 
Priſoner vi. 251. Ge 


Free Cities of Germany, Account of iv. 83-4. Ge 
| Frege/i, 


5, 
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Fregofs. See Adorni, Genoa. _ 
French Affairs decline in the Kingdom of Naples ii. 
90. their ill Conduct 103. Progreſs towards 
Naples iii. 237. unſucceſsful againſt Spain 272. 
repulſed at Rocca 273. at the Gurighano 278, 
incommoded and unactive 283-4. decamp 288. 
defeated 290. Miſeries and Misfortunes of them 
and their Officers 294. Cauſes of their Defeat 
296. Treaſurers beheaded 297. mortified. at 
their Defeat 312, repulſed from Bologna iv. 37. 
Army when potent 389, Clergy draw up Articles 
againſt the Pope v. 110. intimate a General 
Council 111.—Diſeaſe, Account of iii. 419. 
Friuli invaded by the Germans iv. 164, 262, 309. 

milerable ſtate of v. 43, 83. ſubdued by the 

Germans 261. recovered by the Venetians 262. 
Fruſolone beſieged by the Germans ix. 230. Siege 

raiſed 236, 


G, 
Gaeta ſurrendered to Federigo ii. 142. beſieged 
by Gonſalvus iii. 206. Siege raiſed. 208. ſurren- 
dered 293, 312. 
Gajazzo, Count, Commander of the Milaneſe Forces 
i. 324. treacherous ii. 334. deſerts to the French 
342. dies iii. 156. - 
Galeazzo, Giovanni, Duke of Milan, excluded from 
the Adminiſtration by his Uncle Lodovica Sforza 
i. 5. dies 159. with Symptoms of Poiſon 161. 
— da Sanſeverino Captain - General to Lodevico 
Sforza ii. 247. deſerts 336. | 
Gambara, Pope's Envoy to Beben Vii. 367. 
Garigliano, River, Action at iii. 278. 
Garlaſco taken by the Confederates viii. 114. 
Gataſca Faction maſſacred ww. 235. 


Gattinara, 
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Gattinara, Great Chancellor to Cæſar, his Speech 
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viii. 379. deteſts the Convention at Madrid 40g, 


Gemin, Turkiſh Sultan's Brother, Account of i. 206, 


dies 278., 


Genivolo Fort relieved v. 176. taken by the Spa. 


niards 349. retaken 350. 
Genoa provided againſt the Aragonians i. 118. aſſiſts 
the Piſans 238. Expedition againſt miſcarries 


339, ii. 158; Caſteletto reſtored ii. 184. ſubmits 


to the French 344. forbidden to. accept the Do- 
minion of the Piſans iii. 336. revolts iv. 46, 


Factious above meaſure 47. Inſurrection there 


49. People create a new Magiſtracy 31. Nobles 
apply to the King of France 52. Commons plead 
their Cauſe 33. gently treated by the King 33. 
flight his Offers 56. beſiege Monaco 37. create 


a a new Doge 64. take Caſtellaccio 66. obſtinate 


and cowardly 67. approached by the French 


Army and Fleet 68. routed 71. ſue for Pardon 


72. Agreement ſettled 74. Speech of a Citizen 


75. Pardoned on Conditions 79, Attempt to ſur- 


- priſe it 156. Expedition againſt it v. 63. mil- 


there received 7b. 


carries 65. revolts from the French 471. Caſtel- 


letto ſurrendered to the Genoeſe vi. 64. City re- 
covered by the French 146. Lantern demoliſhed 


268. City taken by the Cæſarean Army and 


plundered vii. 359. Citadel and Caſtelletto ſur- 
rendered 360. City returns under French Domi- 
nion ix. 354. Gonoeſe demand Liberty 408. 
City entered by Doria x. 72. St. Pol fails to 


relieve it 73. Genoeſe, with the Authority of Au- 


drea Doria eſtabliſh a new Government under 
the Name of Liberty 81. | 
Gens d' Armes deſcribed i. 149-50. 
Gerbe Iſland, by the Latins Meniny v. 60. Loſs 


. - 


Germana 


Gr 
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Cermana de Foix married to King Ferdinando of 
Aragon iti. 384. to Ferdinando Duke of Calabria 
viii. 11. 

Germans cruel iv. 308. v. 36, 48. 

Ghiaradadda Battle iv. 247. 

Ghibellins powerful in Milan ii. 375. 

Ghinuccio, Auditor of the Apoftolic Chamber, 
Pope's Envoy to England viii. 225. 

Ghoſt appears i. 215. 

Gieſualdo taken by Ferdinando ii. 93. 

Giovanna I. and II. Queens of Naples 1. 36, 37.— 
eldeſt Daughter of Spain iii. 72. incapacitated 
by Melancholy iv. 94. | 

Giulio Cardinal. See Medici. | 

Giuſtiniano, the Venetian Ambaſſador's ſubmiſſive 
Speech to Maximilian iv. 265. | 

Conſalvo. See Ernando. | 

Gonzaga, Ridolfo, killed i. 342—Franceſto da. See 
Mantoua, Marquis of 

Goritz, Biſhop (Matteo Lango) Maximilian's Agent 
v. 92. arrives at Tours 111. his Reaſons for not 

waiting on the Pope 190. cenſured 191. con- 
ſents to go 193. received with unuſual Honours 
195. behaves proudly 196. endeavours in vain 
to reconcile the Pope and Lewis 200. complains 
of the Pope 201. preſent at the Congreſs at 
Mantoua vi. 22, 28. his Anſwer to the Floren- 
tine Ambaſſador at Trent 23. repreſents to the 
Florentines the Danger of not agreeing with Cæſar 
28. his pompous Reception at Rome 67. his 
Demands of the Venctians 69. created a Car- 

dinal 200. | 


Gradiſca taken by the Germans v. 261. 
Graville, Admiral of France, oppoſes the Halian 


Expedition i. 54. - 


Gravina, 
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Gravina, Duke of, ſtrangled iii. 143. 
Great Captain. See Ernando,.  _. 
Grenoble, Preſident, a Negotiator v. 447-8. 


Grimano, his Speech in Council ii. 265. dies Doge 


of Venice viii. 42. 

Griſens, antient Rheti v. 332. Account of jj, 

+ Hired by the Confederates ix. 158. | 

Gritti, Andrea, his Speeches iv. 136, viii. 32. ſur- 
priſes Padoua iv. 296. takes the City of Breſcia 
v. 372. taken Priſoner 38 1. ordered to the 
French Court vi. 96. Doge of Venice viii. 42. 

Guaranty, Nature of iii. 386. 

Guaſto, Marquis, Imperial General, Priſoner x. 11. 
treats with Doria 47. beſieges in vain Monopoli 
200. takes Empeli 205. repulſed at Volterra 
206. | | 

Guelderland, Duke, Enemy to Maximilian iv. 155. 
who is bent on his Deſtruction 176. 

Guelfs and Ghibellins employed in mutual Slaughter 
it. 175-6. 

Guiccias Bui Franceſco, Author of this Hiſtory, ſent 
Ambaſſador to the King of Aragon v. 348. 
many Years Governor of Modena and Reggio vii. 
183. ſaves Reggio 190. Commiſſary-General of 
the Imperial and Eccleſiaſtic Armies 206. his 

Advice to the Confederate Generals 256. pre- 
pares to defend Parma 292. exhorts the Citizens 
294. controuls their Deſire to ſurrender 301. 
repulſes the Enemy 306. his Speech to the Mo- 
deneſe viii. 70. defeats a Deſign on Modena 84. 
Pope's Lieutenant, intercepts Letters ix. 50. 
his Anſwer to the Duke of Urbino 80. his Cen- 
ſure of the Duke 87. his Counſels fruftrated by 
the Duke 205. - his' ſecret Reſolution 207. ſolli- 
cits Aſſiſtance to the Pope 273. appeaſes a — 

5 mult 
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mult in Florence 288. — Piero, Author's Father; 


Ambaſſador to Maximilian iv. 348. | 
Guinegate Battle, Remembrance of iii. 346. iv. 90. 


Henrico, King of Caſtile impotent iii. 345. 

Henry V. King of England, Conqueror of Fravice 
v. 276. viii. 128. 

Henry VI. crowned King of France and England in 
Paris viii. 128. 

Henry VII. King of England, Guarantee of Peace 
it, 386. recommends to his Son Peace with 
France iv. 392. v. 276. 

Henry VIII. inclines to a War with France iv. 392. 
v. 276. favours the Venetians iv. 312. aſſures 
Lewis of his Firmneſs to the Confederacy v. 325. 
accedes to the League 384: prepares War againſt 
France 386. ſends a Herald to Lewis 446. ſends 
6000 Foot to Spain vi. 14. paſſes the Sea 212, 
defeats the French 217. takes Terouanne 218. 
Tournay 223. complains of Ferdinando 254. ex- 
cited againſt Francis 316. denounces War to 
him vin. 9. eſtranged from Cæſar 283. confe- 
derates with France 285. propoſes a Ceffation of 
Arms ix. 227.- confederates with Francis 330. 
demands jointly with him the Pope's Liberty 
338. challenges Cæſar 400. ſecks a Divorce 
trom Queen Catherine 401. obtains the Title 
of Defender of the Faith for writing a Book 


againſt Luther ib. enamoured of Anne Bullen 403. 


ſends Ambaſſadors to the Pope 404. his Mar- 


riage tried by Delegates x. 37. has an Interview | 


with the French King 231. marries Anne Bullen 


247. | 
Heſperides, Cape Verd Iſles iii. 304. | 
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Honour, Caſe of vi. 281. 


I. 
Jeruſalem, Title of iii. 32, 385. 
Imbault's Saying, of the Florentines iii. 100. 
Imola taken by Valentino ii. 369. 
Tacoronata Church in a Wood i. 11. 
Innocent VIII. Pope dies i. 11. 
Interview between Pope Alexander and Alfonſo i. 
113. Maximilian and Lodovico ii. 109. Lewis 
1 | and Ferdinando iv. 140. Pope Leo and Lewis vi. 
N 381. Kings of England and France x. 231. Pope 
1 Clement and Ceſar 177, 233. Pope Clement and 
5 Francis 249. 
1 Foviano Pontano makes an Oration to Charles VIII. 
5 in the Name of the Neapolitan People 1. 302. 
his excellent Talents with a Defect ib. 
Ippolito. See He. 
| Iſabella of Aragon, Wife of Galeazzo Duke of 
| Milan i. 28. her Dowry ii. 341. a Companion 
| ia Diſtreſs iii. 62.—Widow of Federigo, retires 
to Ferrara iii. 387.-—Queen of Spain. See 
Eliſabelta. 
1 Ifland, by the Antients called Hnaria, the 
| Retreat of Ferdinando i. 231. of Federigo iii. 
3 61. a c Reflection ib. 
1 6 Itria invaded by the Germans iv. 262. Wars in 
| 309. V. 83. 4 
= | Hal flouriſhing i. 3. alarmed at the French Pro- 
greſs 283. the Reaſons ib. 359. alarmed iv. 
| | 320. milerable State of 188. in Subjection to 
xz | the Weſtern Empire, and how alienated v. 96. 
Note. apprehenſive of a French Invaſion viii. 4. 
alarmed at Cæſar's Power 211. Cauſes of new 
Commotions in 307. alarmed at the Seizure of 
Milan 338. Italian 
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Talian Militia i. 157. Method of War 218. Cap- 
tains inſincere iii. 248. modern cenſured 326. 
Military contemptible 328. v. 81. [talians mu- 
tiny and deſert x. 229. 
Julius II. (Cardinal of San Piero in Vincola) Pope 
iii. 251. his Character, and Reaſons of his 
Promotion 252. why favoured by Rowen and 
Aſcanio 254. intercedes for Faenza 261. agrees 
with Valentino 318. gets Poſſeſſion of Imola and 
Forli 326. agrees with the Yenetians 352. his 
moderate Behaviour iv. 6. hates the King of 
France 7. arms Gallies 8. ambitious 2 1. piqued 
at Bentivoglio 22. agrees with the K. of France 
23. his Speech in Conſiſtory 28. ſets out for 
Bologna 29. his Force 33. enters Bologna g7. 
ſettles the Government 38. intercedes for Genoa 
58, provoked againſt the Yenetians ib. declines 
an Interview with Lewis 59. returns to Rome 60. 
upbraided by Lewis 61. his Complaints and 
Apprehenfions of the French 82-3. complains 
of the Bentivoph 111. 1 e900 116 Plot 
againſt his Life 157. jealous of the Cardinal of 
Rouen 193. his Offers to the Venelians 233. rati- 
fies the League of Cambray 211. publiſhes a 
Bull againſt the Venetians 233. invades Romagna 
258, admits the Venetian Ambaſſadors 276. 
agrees with Lewis 299. jealous of the French 
354. his Greatneſs of Spirit 355. declines to 
abſolve the Venetians ib, Remonſtrances againſt 
it 356. his Anſwer 357. retarded by his Regard 
to the Dignity of the Apoſtolic See, and to the 
3 4 of the Church 358. two Conditions pro- 
poſed by him to the Venetians, and their Anſwer 
359. his Reply 360. forms Deſigns againſt the 


French 382, 391. abſolves the Venetians 397. 
E 2 favours 
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Jeruſalem, Title of iii. 32, 385. 

Imbault*s Saying of the Florentines iii. 100. 

Imola taken by Valentino ii. 369. | 

Tacoronata' Church in a Wood i. 11. 

Innocent VIII. Pope dies 1. 11, 80 

Interview between Pope Alexander and Alfonſo i. 
113. Maximilian and Lodovico ii. 109. Lewis 
and Ferdinando iv. 140. Pope Leo and Lewis vi. 

381. Kings of England and France x. 231. Pope 
Clement and Cæſar 177, 233. Pope Clement and 

Francis 249. 

Foviano Pontano makes an Oration to Charles VIII. 

in the Name of the Neapolitan People 1. 302. 

his excellent Talents with a Detect ib. 

Ippolito. See Eflte, 

Tſabella of Aragon, Wife of Galeazzo Duke of 
Milan i. 28. her Dowry ii. 341. a Companion 
in Diſtreſs iii. 62.—Widow of Federigo, retires 

to Ferrara iii. 387. Queen of Spain. See 
Eliſabetta. | 

Icbia Ifland, by the Antients called Ænaria, the 

Retreat of Ferdinand i. 231, of Federigo iii. 

61. a melancholy Reflection 4b. 

ria invaded by the Germans iv. 262. Wars in 
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Commotions in 307. alarmed at the Seizure of 
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Halian Militia i. 151. Method of War 218. Cap- 
tains inſincere iii. 248. modern cenſured 326. 
Military contemptible 328. v. 81. Talians mu- 
tiny and deſert x. 229. ä 

Julius II. (Cardinal of San Piero in Vincola) Pope 
iii. 231. his Character, and Reaſons of his 
Promotion 252. why favoured by Rouen and 
Aſcanio 254. intercedes for Faenza 261. agrees 
with Valentino 318. gets Poſſeſſion of Imola and 
Forli 326. agrees with the Yenetians 352. his 
moderate Behaviour iv. 6. hates the King of 
France 7. arms Gallies 8. ambitious 21. piqued 
at Bentivoglio 22. agrees with the K. of France 
23. his Speech in Conſiſtory 28. ſets out for 
Bologna 29. his Force 33. enters Bologna 37. 
ſettles the Government 38. intercedes for Genoa 
38. provoked againſt the Venetians ib. declines 
an Interview with Lewis 59. returns to Rome 60. 
upbraided by Lewis 61. his Complaints and 
Apprehenfions of the French 82-3. complains 
of the Bentivoph 111. Os ge 116 Plot 
againſt his Life 157. jealous of the Cardinal of 
Rouen 193. his Offers to the Venetians 233. rati- 
fies the League of Cambray 211. publiſhes a 
Bull againſt the Venetians 233. invades Romagna 
258, admits the Venetian Ambaſſadors 276. 
agrees with Lewis 299. jealous of the French 
354. his Greatneſs of Spirit 355. declines to 
abſolve the Venetians ib, Remonſtrances againſt 
it 356. his Anſwer 357. retarded by his Regard 
to the Dignity of the Apoſtolic See, and to the 
2 of the Church 358. two Conditions pro- 
poſed by him to the Venetians, and their Anſwer 
359. his Reply 360. forms Deſigns againſt the 


French 382, 391. abſolves the Venetians 397. 
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favours them v. 4. | mediates in vain a Peace 


between them and Maximilian 5. makes a Treaty 


with the Swiſs 7. inclines to a Reconciliation 


with the King of France 14. alters his Mind 15. 


picks a new Quarrel with the Duke of Ferrara 
I6. his Reaſons for excluding the Duke from 
the Royal Protection 17. anſwered 18. medi- 
tates the Expulſion of the French from Italy 50. 
averſe to an Agreement with the King of France 
52. inſiſts on a Renunciation of the Protection 
of the Duke of Ferrara 54. complains of the 
Duke 55. encouraged in his Deſigns 57. tries 
to engage the King of Spain 58. retuſes the 


Tribute of the Duke of Ferrara ib. inveſts Fer- 


dinando in Naples ib. his ſecret Projects 61. at- 
tacks the Duke of Ferrara 62. and Genoa 63. 
makes another ſuccelsleſs Attempt on Genoa 86, 


compared to Antaus 90. his Saying 91. inflex- 


ible and reſolute 94. enters Bologna 98. his 
Saying 102, excommunicates the Duke of Fer- 
rara 110. a Saying of his 156. Articles drawn 
up againſt him 16. deſerted by the Cardinals 111. 
complains of the Venetians 116. harangues the 
Bologneſe 119. condeſcends to a Truce with 
Chaumont 120. Conditions of Peace propoſed to 
him 121. reſumes Courage 124. Invective 
againſt him 128. beſieges Mirandola 142. dil- 
ſatisfied with the Florentines 144. his pertinacious 
Humour 145. highly blamed 146. arrives in 
the Camp before Mirandola ib. retires to Con- 
cordia 147. addreſſed in vain for an Accommo- 


dation with Lewis 149. his Anſwer to Alberto 


Pio 154. retires to Ravenna 155. reſtores Mo- 
dena to Maximilian 171. approves of a Congreſs 
182. inſiſts on being waited on by Goritz * 

| * fails 
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fails of taking Genivolo 194. makes a Promotion 
of Cardinals ib. his magnificent Reception of 
Goritz 195. interrupts him in the Affair of Fer- 
rara 201. his myſter jous Conduct 202. Speech 
to the Bologneſe 211. quits Bologna 215. ex- 
tremely mortified at the Revolt of the City 226. 
ſeeks Peace 227. cited to a General Council 
230. Charge againſt him 234. his Authority 
aſſerted 235. Terms of Peace demanded by him 
242. he riſes in his Demands 243. proclaims a 
General Council 249. publiſhes a Monitory 
againſt the Schiſmatic Cardinals 250. his double 
dealing 251, 267. dangerouſly ill 268. holds 
a Conſiſtory, and gives Abſolution and Lega- 
cies 269. publiſhes a Bull againſt Simony 170. 
recovers in ſpite of tranſgreſſing Preſcriptions 
271. debates with himſelf on the preſent Junc- 
ture 273. interdicts Florence and Piſa 281. con- 
federates with the Venetians and King of Aragon 
288. various Opinions of the League 290. de- 
clares four Schiſmatic Cardinals degraded 294. 
iſſues a Monitory to Cardinal San Severins ib. 
ſollicits an Attack on the Florentines ib. ſuſpends 
the Interdict of Florence and Piſa 316. propoſes 
Peace to Lewis on Conditions 326. ſends à Pre- 
ſent to the King of England 385. his Anſwer to 
Negotiators 390. abſolves the Florentines 392. 
exhorted to Peace 432. Reaſons diſſuading him 
from it 434- averſe to Peace 437. ſubſcribes Ar- 
cles 441. his Affairs take a proſperous Turn 442. 
his Saying to Ambaſſadors ib. opens the Lateran 
Council in Perſon 444. rejects an Agreement, 
and publiſhes a Monitory againſt Lewis 452. re- 
covers Parma, Piacenza, Bologna, and the Cities 
of Remag na 458, 470-1. incenſed againſt the Bo- 
togneſe 
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logneſe 471. gets Poſſeſſion of Reggio vi. 8. his 
Demands of Ferdinand o. excommunicates the 
King and Kingdom of France 86-7. his vaſt 
Projects 109. Paſſage of him 108. his Sickneſs, 
Death and Character 109-10-11. Conſequences 

- 112. was the Reviver of the Rights of the 
Apoſtolic See viii. 238. 


L 


Laino famous for a Conference of the Triumvirate 


v. 210. . 

Landriaus aſſaſſinated ii. 339. 

Lange Matteo Secretary to Maximilian iv. 194. 
Biſhop of Goritz 285. See Gerit. | 
Laneja, Carlo di, Viceroy of Naples, ſettles Contri- 
butions viii. 5. receives the King of France as 
Priſoner 207. waited on by the Archbiſhop of 
Capua 225. his Speech 385. rewarded by Cæſar 
411. ſolicits King Francis in vain to ratify the 
Agreement ix. 5. invades the Eccleſiaſtic State, 
and beſieges in vain Fruſolone 229- To. dies 372. 

Lateran Council ratified v. 249. opened 444. 

_ Eighth Seſſion vi. 231. 

Lautrech (Odet de Feix) French General in Motion 
vii. 222, 240. his Overſight 248. neglectful of 
Milan 280. recovers Cremena 282. approaches 
Milan 337. retires 340. beſieges Pavia in vain 

343. Tepaſſes the Alps 352. choſen Captain- 

General of the Confederate Army ix. 333. ſets 
cout for Italy 335. arrives in Piedmont, takes 
Boſco 352. Aland 355. takes, and ſacks 


Pavia 359. paſſes the Po 365. arrives at Bologna 
383. proceeds for Naples 390. takes Aquila 
410. Mel 421. comes before Naples 434. be- 
ſieges the City x. 6. his Character 15, PRs 
rhe 
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the Siege 17, 19. is Sick 53. recovered, re- 
lapſes 58. dies 62, 


League berween Naples, Milan, and Florence i. 8. 


Pope, Milan, and Yenetians 32. King Charles 
and Lodovico 57. Pope and King of Naples 68, 
88. King of the Romans, King of Spain, Vene- 
tians, and Duke of Milan 286. King of France 
and Venetiens ii. 256, 287. King and Pope 
257. King and Florentines 365, Lewis, the 


Pope, and Valentino iii. 112. Pope, King of the 


Romans, King of France, and Archduke of Au- 
ftria 340. Lewis and Ferdinando 384. of Cambray 
againſt the Venetians iv. 195. Florentines and 
Luccheſe 214. King of France with the Yalleſe 
and Griſons v. 8. Florentines and Seneſe 253. 
Pope, Ferdinando, and Yenetians 288. various 
Opinions of it 290. Lewis and the Florentines 453. 
Pope and Maximilian vi. 75. King of Fraxce and 
Venetians 129. Maximilian, Ferdinando, and Swiſs 
300. Pope and other Princes againſt the French 
305. Pope and King of France 363. Pope and 
Francis vii. 24. Pope and Emperor 180. Cæſar, 


- 


Ferdinando, Archduke of Auſtria, Duke of Milan 


on one Part, and the Venetians on the other viii. 
43. Pope, Emperor, King of England, Arch- 
duke, Duke of Milan, Cardinal de Medici for 
the Florentines, and the Genoeſe for the Defence 
of Italy 49. Charles V. the King of England, and 
Duke of Bourben 131. Pope and Cæſar 230. 
France and England 285,' Articles of a League 
in Agitation againſt Cz/ar 315. Pope, King of 
France and YVenetians ix. 37. King of France and 
Venetians 332. King of England and King of 
France 330. Convention between the Pope and 
Ceſar x. 130. between Cz/ar and the _ of 
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France 135. League between Cæſar, King of the 
Romans, and all the Italian Potentates, except 
the Venelians 239. ſecret between the Pope and 
Cæſar 245. i 
Lecco given to the Governor of Mus ix. 429. 
Leo (Cardinal de“ Medici.) Pope vi. 113. his 
pompous Coronation 116. ſuſpected by Lewis 
130. Cauſes of his Diſaffection to France 132. 
ſends Money to the Sz7/s 139. ſeeks to extin- 
guiſn the Schif 1 167. aflifts Maximilian againft 
the Venetians 174. his Advice to the Swiſs 233. 
to the King 'of France 235. pronounces Peace 
between Maximilian and the Venetians withont 
Effect 247. ſollicits Peace between France and 
England 255. ſeeks new Alliances 261. politic 
265. deceives the King of France 268. covets 
Ferrara 269. takes Modena in Pledge 270. ſuſ- 
_ pected by Lewis ib. preſented with Elephants 
282. courted by Lewis 283. by Maximilian and 
Ferdinando 284. has Offers from the Swiſs 285. 
his Anſwer to the King of France 286, Grand 
Marriage of his Brother 303. contederates 
againſt the French zog. diſſembles with Francis 
' 311. alarmed at the French Progreſs 324. Evil 
Counſellors about him 325. declares againſt the 
French 429. ſecretly correſponds with the King 
ol France 340. confederates with France 363. 
ratifies Peace with Reſtrictions 366. his Inter- 
view with Francis 381. forms Deſigns againſt 
Siena 389. ſuſpected by Francis 408. covers the 
- Dutchy of Urbino 412. gets Poſſeſſion 415. diſ- 
affected to the French 420. ſuſpicious of Francis 
and Venetians vii. 9. complains of the Duke of 
|  Urbino 10. promiſed Aſſiſtance 21. affiſted by 
France 22. reproved by the Regenteſs of France 


23. 
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| 23. makes a new Confederacy with France 24. 
Plot againſt his Life 67. complains in Conſiſtory 
1. makes a Promotion of Cardinals 75. his 
politic Conduct 125. diſpoſes of Florence and 
Urbino 130. forms a Plot againſt Ferrara 139. 
| which is defeated 144. another Plot miſcarries 
157. Cauſe of War in Lay 166. addicted to 
Luxury and Magnificence 168. his Motives to 
War 170. confederates with Charles 180. Deſign 
of him and Charles againſt the King of France 
. 184. abortive 186. their Reſolutions 198. his 
Death 285. Character 287. had meditated the 
« Acquiſition of Ferrara viii. 240. compared with 
Clement 353. 
Leva, Antonio, left with a Garriſon in Pavia viii. 
142. bravely defends it 181, 200, Governor of 
Milan appeafcs Inſurrections ix. 15, 54. op- 
preſſes the Inhabitants 98, 426. relieves Secco 
429. his politic Expedient x. 78. takes Pavia 
158. declared Captain General of the League i 
for the Defence of taly 240. " 
Lewis XII. King of France (See Orleans) ii. 196. iu 
his Qualifications 206. claims Milan by his own yp 
Right ib. 210. Sentiments and Proceedings of i 
the ITtalians on the Affair 211. makes Alliance  * 
with the Yenetians 256. with the Pope 257. di- 1 
vorced, and marries again 260. concludes a AM: 
Peace with Spain ib. confirms Peace with Eng- 1 
land 261. his Propoſals to the Florentines 318. 1 
his Forces 327. carries all before him ib. takes 
| Aleſſandria 337. forces Lodovico to fly into Ger- 
many 342. arrives at Milan 346. addreſſed by 
ö 


the Halians on his Conqueſts 362. ſupplies the 
Florentines iii. 7. offended with them 35. his 
Army againſt Naples 48. diſpleaſed with the Pope 
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and Valentino 98. addreſſed by the Halians at 4 
104. reconciled to the Pope 107. diſmiſſes the 
Spaniſh Ambaſſadors with Indignation 197. ſends 
Forces againſt Spain 219. againſt Naples 221, 
mortified at their Defeat 312. apprehenſive for 
Milan 314. forbids the Genoeſe to accept the 
Piſans 336. rejects the Spaniſh Propoſals con- 
cerning Naples 338. and diſmiſſes the Ambaſſa- 
dors 339. promiſes to releaſe Lodovico 342. re- 
ſtores the Milaneſe Exiles 343. dangerouſlly il! 
361. diſſatisfied with the Pope iv. 4. takes off 
his Sequeſtrations of the Eccleſiaſtic Revenues, 
and offers the Pope Aſſiſtance againſt the Vene- 
tians 5. dubious of the neighbouring Powers 
13. amuſes Maximilian 1g. cloſes with the Pope's 
Propoſals 22. makes a Treaty with him 23. his 
Saying of the Pope 28, excuſes his not aſſiſting 
him 30. changes his Reſolution at Rouen's Per- 
ſuaſion 32. piqued at the Pope 61. arrives before 
Genoa 69. routs the Genoefe 73. enters Genoa 75, 
Speech of a Genoeſe to him ib. receives the Ge- 
noc ſe to Mercy on hard Conditions 79. diſbands 
his Army 81. perplexed 115. tends Emiſſarics 
to the Diet at Conſtance 118. makes Preparations 
againſt Maximilian 155. complains of the Floren- 
tines 180. of the Venetians 190. againſt whom 
he is animated by the Pope 191. prepares againſt 
the Venetians 218. complains of them 219. de- 
nounces War to them 229. paſſes the Aada 239. 
eager to fight 241. takes Rivolta 243. Number of 
his Army 245. defeats the Venetians 249. refuſes 
the Offer of Verona 278. returns to Milan 285. 
agrees with the Pope 299. perplexed 301. his 
Reſolution 303. returns triumphant into France 
304. at Variance with the Pope 351. the * ok 
| | ion 
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fion 352. makes a new Agreement 353. covets 
Verona 390. feeks the Pope's Favour 393. differs 
with the Swifs v. 7. makes a League with the 
Valleſe and Griſons 8. _mediates for the Duke of 
Ferrara 17. —— 18, feeks Re- 
conciliation with the Pope 52. fitter to receive 
than give Counſel 53. provides againſt the Pope 
95. his Propoſal to Maximilian 96. calls a Con- 
vocation 97. ill adviſed 98. ſufpicious of Maxi- 
milian 182. and of the Pope 183. and of Ferdi- 
nando 184. ſeeks Reconciliation with the Pope 
239. his ill Conduct 263. negociates a Peace 
with the Pope 267. deliberates on the Situation 
of Affairs 277. exaſperates the Swiſs 280. rejects 
Terms of Peace with the Pope 286. jealous of 
Maximilian 324. involved in Doubts and Suſpi- 
cions concerning Maximilian, Ferdinando, and 
the King of England 325. moved with [ndigna- 


tion againſt Ferdinando 326. doubtful of the 


Pope's Faith i5. his Anſwer to the Pope con- 
cerning Bologna 327. unſeaſonably parſimontous 
328. which prevents his Agreement with the 
Swiſs 333. follicits Aſſiſtance of the Florentines 
340. ſurrounded with Fears and Jealouſies 386. 
feeks the Friendfhip of the Swifs 390. jealous of 
the Florentines 391. makes Propolals to the Pope 
440. \ eagerly defirous of Peace 446. accepts 
Articles with Limitations 448. confederates with 
the Florentines 455. the Dupe of Maximilian vi. 
15. excommunicated by the Pope 86. meditates 
the Recovery of Milan 94. receives Overtures 
from Maximilian 95. debates on chuſing an Ally 
101. Reaſons for preferring the Venetians 102. 
for chuſing Maximilian 103. invited to recover 
Milan 125, ſollicits a Reconciliation with the 

11 Roman 
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Roman Church 168. retains his Claim to Milan 


237. marries the King of England's Siſter 260. 
jealous of the Pope 270. his Death and Cha- 
racter 287-8. 

Lewis King of Hungary defeated and ſlain by So- 
man ix. 16 "5M 

Librafatta taken by the Florentines i. 246. reco- 
vered iii. 16. retaken 329. 

Lignago recovered by the Yenetians iv. 298. taken 
by Chaumont v. 40. ſurrendered to Goritz vi. 26. 
retaken by the Yenetians 163. abandoned to the 
Spaniards 166. 

Ligni, a Favourite of the King of France, inter- 
— 2 for the Piſans i. 309. ſells Sarzana to the 
Genoeſe ii. 56. diſgraced, but ſoon reſtored 57. 

Lionardo, a brave Venetian Officer, killed v. 188. 

Liris, antient Name of the River Garigliano i. 220. 

Liſts. See Combat. 

Liverotto. See Fermo. 

Livorno (Leghorn) conſigned by Piero de Medici to 
the French i. 173. reſtored to the Florentines 

ii. 10. beſieged in vain by Maximilian 136. 

Lodi ſurrenders to the Confederate Army v. 468. 

abandoned to the French vi. 340. declares for 
the League vii. 281. entered by the French 354. 
taken and ſacked by the Spaniards 355. aban- 
doned, receives the French viii. 73. ſurrendered 
to the Imperialiſts 124. ſurpriſed by the Vene- 
tians ix. 58. belieged by Brunſwick x. 28. Siege 
raiſed 29.—O14, antient Laus Pompeia ix. 63. 

Lodovico. See Sforza. 

Lombards, Invaſion of x. 269. | 

Loredano, Doge of Venice, Speech of iv. 314. 

Lucca under French Protection iii. 11. agrees with 

the Florentines iv. 211. aſſiſts the Piſans 287-8. 

Commotion in vii. 370, Lucretia, 


W 
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Lucretia, Pope's Daughter married to Alfonſo d 
Eſti iii. 66. of 

Lugo taken by the Pope's Forces v. 67. 

Luna, Pietro, Antipope condemned v. 233. 

Lunato taken by the Marquis of Mantoua iv. 262. 

Lunigo taken by the Confederates v. 20. Quarter 
of the Germans 50. ſacked 255. 

Luther in the Ban of the Empire vii. 180. Riſe of 
his Herely 146. its Progreſs 151. Affairs of the 
Lutherans x. 116. why they ſollicit a Council 221. 


M. 
Machiavello, Nicols, Secretary to the Florentines 
iv. 287. 2 
Magione Treaty iii. 120. 
Malaſpina Family 11. 122. 
Malateſta, Sigiſmondo, ſeizes on Rimini vii. 371. 
Maldonato, Spaniſh General under the Duke of Ur- 
Bino vii. 7. conſpires againſt him 55. executed 61. 
Mamalucs, Account of vii. 97. 
Manfrone taken Priſoner v. 206. 
Mantoua, Franceſco Gonzaga, General of the Vene. 


tian Forces i. 324. behaves bravely at the Battle 


of the Taro 340, 345. Captain General of the 
Imperial and Milaneſe Forces ji. 249. Com- 
mands the French Army, with the Title of King's 
Lieutenant iii. 233. leaves the Army 279. taken 
Priſoner iv. 306. delivered v. 83. excuſes him- 
ſelf from ſerving Cz/ar or the King of France 86. 
Gonfalonier of the Church and Captain General 
of the Venetians 120. ſuſpected 131. embarraſſed 
169. Captain General of the Church vii. 205. 
his ambiguous Conduct ix. 161. enters into the 
| Confederacy, tho' before in the Pay of Cæſar 
70.,—City, Congreſs at v. 189. vi. 22. their 
Reſolutions PE Manuel 
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Manuel, Giovannio Cæſarean Plenipotentiary at Rome 
viii. 10. 

Maramaus, Fabritio, an Imperial General Officer 

ix. 51, 222. arrives near Volterra x. 203. fe- 
pulſed from Volterra 207. barbarouſly maſſacres 
Feruccio 209. | 

Marano beſieged in vain by the Veneliaus vi. 203, 

Marcbeſana taken by Chaumont v. 20. ' 

 Mareſcatti Family in Bologna maſſacred by the Ben- 
tivogh iii. 41. | 

Margano Pietro, a Man of diſtinguiſhed Honour 
v. 444. | 5 

 Marignano Battle of vi. 353. 

Mareoſiico abandoned by the Venetians v. 42. Ac- 
tion there 258. | 

Marocco, Enſign of Florence v. 35-6. 

Maſato, Grotto, two remarkable Caverns of the 
Mountains near Vicenza v. 35-6. 

Maſſa ſeized by the French iii. 10. 

Matilda, Counteſs, her Donations x. 278. uncer- 

. tain Donations 26. | 

Maximilian, Emperor married Mary Heireſs of 
Charles Duke of Burgundy i. 72. makes Peace 
with France ib. marries Bianca, Siſter of Galeazzo 
Duke of Milan 74. inveſts Lodovico Sforza with 
the Dutchy of Milan 78. ſollicited by Lodovico 
to pals into Taly ii. 80. confers with him 109. 

comes into J/taly 110. ſends Ambaſſadors to 
Florence 124. goes to Piſa 132. beſieges Li- 
vorno in vain 136. returns to Germany 181. 
animated againſt the French iii. 4. reſolves on 

paſſing into aby iv. 15. demands Paſſage of 
the Venetians 16. makes Alliance with the Sww1/s 
ib. his Pretenſion to Hungary 17, 18. makes Peace 
with the King of Hungary 24. demands Tg: 
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of the Yenetians for an Army, and is civilly re- 
fuſed 24, 25. calls a Diet at Conftance 83. 
makes a Speech 85. overcame the French at 
Guinaguaſte when a Youth go. Effects of his 
Speech 92. his Declaration to the Pope and 
Cardinals 113. refuſes a Colleague 120. a 
Summary of his Exploits 121, demands high 
Contributions 150. his Demands of the Pope 
ineffectual 152. amuſes the Pope 153. Anſwer 
to his Meſſage to Verona 160. makes a ſolemn 
Proceſſion 161. his weak Efforts and Miſcarriages 
162-3. his Operations in Friuli 165. goes to 
Ulm 166. prorogues the Diet 174. demands a 
Truce 175. ratifies the Treaty of Cambray 200. 
his ill Conduct 281. burns a Book of Iajuries 
283. receives Cardinal Rouen ib. appoints an 
Interview, and fails out of Fickleneſs 284. pro- 
poſes to attack the City of Venice 308.. regrets 
the Submiſſion of the Piſans 297. attacked by 
Peaſants 301. propoſes the Conqueſt of Venice 
308. oppoled by the Pope and King of Aragon 
1b. 309. Number of his Army 334. beſieges 
Padona in vain 340. his Conduct blamed 345. 
lays the Fault on others 346. agrees with the 
Florentines 348. confers with Chaumont 349, re- 
tires to Inſpruch 379. calls a Diet at Auſourg 
387. his Affairs in diſorder 388. his Propoſal to 
the King of France 389. his Anſwer to the Pope 
v. 179. to the King of France 180. his De- 
mands rejected by the Yenetians 198. fickle, in- 
conſtant, and prodigal 203. his vain Projects 
246, 256. neglects the Council of Piſa 264. 
calls a Convocation of German Prelates at Aus- 
burg 323. ſuſpected by Lewis 324. his Demands 
and Complaints of the King of Fraxce 387. * 
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fies a Truce with the Venetians 449. ſerves under 
King Henry of England vi. 218. his Obſervation 
of the Enghiſþ 223. Expedition into [taly 398. 
retreats from Milan 404. returns to Germany 407, 
confederates anew with Henry vii. 21. covets the 


Empire for his Grandſon 112. oppoſed by the K. 


of France 115. his Death and Character 117. 

Medici, Coſmo de, Founder of the Greatneſs of his 
Family, immenſely rich and magnificent i. 181. 
Lorenzo praiſed i. 4, 181. dies 10.— Piero, his 


Son and Succeſſor degenerates 15, 181. a notable 
Ignſtance of his Vanity 18. adheres to the Arago- 


nians 99. his Anſwer to the French Ambaſſadors 
102. over-reaches Lodovico 130. agrees with the 
French 173. for which he is declared a Rebel, 
and flies from Florence 180. retires to Venice 189. 
guarded 197. attempts to returns to Florence ii. 
15, Sc. the Grounds of. his Hopes 17. ad- 
vances with Virginio Or/ini to Orſaia 25. diſ- 

appointed of being joined by Bentivoglio 26. re- 
tires without Effect 23. another Attempt de- 
feated 175. his Plot diſcovered 178. and the Con- 
ſpirators executed 180. he is drowned 111. 291.— 
Giovanni flies with his Brother from Florence to 
Bologna i. 180. appointed Legate of Bologna 282. 

artfully officious and liberal 285. in the confe- 
derate Army 417. taken Priſoner 427. honour- 
- ably treated at Milan 453. reſcued 467. elected 
- Pope vi: 113. See Leo Fiulio Knight of 


- Rhodes encourages the Pope after the Battle of 


\ Ravenna v. 438. carries the Standard of Rhodes 
at the Fope's Coronation vi. 116. gives faithful 
- Counſel to Leo 326. illegitimate, yet made a 

Cardinal by Subornation of Witneſſes 117. pre- 
' - ferred to the Adminiſtration of the State of Ho- 
rence 
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reuce vii. 130. Pope's Legate of the Army 2 50. 
aſpires at the Popedom 317. choſen Pope viii. 
95. See Clement Lorenzo, Leo's Nephew, 
Captain General of the — vi 324. holds 
Correſpondence with the King of France 341. 
debates with the Viceroy about paſſing the Po 
ib. Reaſons for it 342. againſt it 343. Diſ- 
truſt between him and the Viceroy 345. th 
return to their firſt Quarters 346. inveſted with 
the Dutchy of Urbino conturied by him 419. 
oppoſes the Duke of Urbino vii. 17. challenged 
by the Duke, and his Anſwer 28. his Actions 
— ill Conduct 31, 33. vayious Opinions of 
his Officers 34. a great Overſight 38. he de- 
camps 41. wounded with a Harquebus 44. 
Tumults in his Army 45. deſerted by his Men 
48. 50. ſets out from Florence to his Army at 
Borgo 85. his Marriage and Iſſue 104. dies 
ſoon after his Wife died in Childbed 129, 
130,—Giovanni, gives Signs of his future Valour 
and Conduct in his firft Campaign vii. 32. tells 
Lorenzo his Fault freely 33. Commander of the 
Pope's Light Horſe 215. routs the Venetian 
Stradiotti 292. courageouſly ſwims the Adda on 
Horſeback 271. recalled from Lombardy to Tuſ- 
cam 323. takes Marignano viii. 109. ſignallzes 
himſelf ar the Taking of Biagraſſa 118. ſcorns-to 
decamp from Milan by Night ix. 82. diſtin- 
guiſhed by his military Skill and Reſolution 132, 
192. killed before Borgoforte 199. his Elogy 
200. Giuliano flies from Florence i. 18 1. con- 
fined in the Palace of Bolagna iv. 315. ſollicitz 
the Reſtoration of his Family vi. 27. returns to 
Florence and eſtabliſhes the Medici 59. 'elefted 
General of the Church, * ordered for Lombardy 


311. 
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311. ſtays ſick in Florence, and Lorenzo goes in 
his room 324.—Gianjacopo, Governor of Mus, 
ſurpriſes Chiavenna viii. 195. ſeizes Venetian Am- 
baſſadors ix. 158. goes over to the Imperialiſts, 
and claims Lecco 429. his Words in Council ix. 
119. Caterina, Pope Clements Niece, Dutcheſs 
f Urbino ix. 86. matried to Henry ſecond Son 
of France x. 250:—Aleſſandro, Pope's Nephew, 
and Cæſar's Son- in- law, murdered by Lorenzo of 
the ſame Family of the Medici x. 2:54.—Tppolito, 
Cardinal, ſent Apoſtolic Legate into Germany x. 
228. arreſted by CGeſar's Order, and releaſed 
23. dies, as ſulpected, of Poiſon n amily. 
See Florence. 
Meleto, Count, routed iii. 164. | 
Melfi taken and ſacked by the French i. ix. 421. | 
Meziers'beſieged in vain by Cæſar vii. 242. 


Miabeli, Valentine's Inſtrument of Villainy iii. 256. 


AMoghau * IN Pope's Releaſement 374. 
killed 433. 819 2 

Milan, Dutchy,; * Claims, Succeſſion, Alienation 
and Tenure i. 75. ii. 206. City receives the 
French ii. 343. Caſtle betrayed 344. uneaſy 
under the # 1 375. recovered by Lodovico 
Sforza 379. ſubmits ane w to the French 392 

abandoned by them v. 466. Dutchy put in che 

Foſſeſſion of Maximilian Sforza vi. 80. City 


ſubmits to the Freuch 360. Caſtle ſurrendered 
| Milan formerly "demoliſtied by. Frederic 


222 401. Rights of the Empire on the 


5 vii. 182. ſad Arcident in Milan 192. 


Dutchy evacuated: by: ehie Freucb 356. Caſtle of 


Milan ſurrendered to the Imperialiſts viii. 17. 
| Cie in Diſtreſs 77. N by the Peſtilence 


118, 


% 


- ſurrendered to the French 138. recovered 160. 
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' 118; 142. entered by the French 146. aban- 
doned by them 209. ſeited by the Marquis of | 
. Peſcara 33g. and the Inhabitants ſworn to Cz/er | 
337. Dutchy ſorely oppreſſed ix. 12. Fumults | | 
in 15, 55. che by the Duke of Urbino | 
74. he decamps in a Hurry 77. miſerable State 


of the City 98, 113. Speech of a Milaneſe to 
the Duke of Bourbon 102. Caſtle ſurrendered 
to the Imperialiſts 121. Inveſtiture of the | 
Dutchy confirmed by Cefar to Franceſco Nx xa 
x. 180. | 
Mine, ſtrange Effects of v. 366. e 
Minturne Marſhes iii 2822. 
— civil Broils in iii. 139. State of v. 5 
beſieged by the Pope 143. bravely de- | 
—. 15x. ſurrendered 153. recovered by the, ; 
French 241. | 41 
Modena ke" by the Pope v. 68. reſtored" to 1 
Maximilian 17 1. Negotiation to it up to 1 
the Duke of Ferrara diſcovered to 1& Governor lil 
Guictiardini, and defeated viii. 84. ſurrendered 
to the Duke of 'Berrara'ix: 323. adj judged with 
Reggio by Cæſar to the Duke r x. 225. N 
Modena reſigned by him to the Duke 227. — 
Mountain ot, reduced vii. 243. 
Miolucch Wands productive of Spices iii. 304. Sn 
Monaco- —.— by the G Genoefe iv. 57. S 
2 raifed 63. 
| Moncada, Uo go, treats with! the Duke of Milan ix. 
| 45. his haughty Declaration to the Pope 4 
abets the Colonnas in their Inſults on the Po 
170. concludes a Truce between him and bs | 
* 173. againſt the Pope's Releaſement 374. Vice: 
roy of Naples x; 7. killed in a Sca- fight rr. 
G 2 Monferrato, 
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Monferrato, Marchioneſs dies, and leaves a Dif. 
f pute about the Guardianſhip of her young Son i. 
394. Marquis compounds with Cæſar viii. 247, 
Monopoli ſurrendered to the Yenetians ix. 424. be- 
ſieged in vain by the Imperialiſts x. 400. 


Monpenfier Lieutenant General of the Kingdom of 


Naples i. 297. retires to the Caſtie of Naples 
368. his warlike Operations ii. 30. 645 68. 
| loſes an Opportunity 88. retires. to Atella 94, 

. capitulates 99. dies 101. | fatal Effect of filial 
Affection iii. 62. 


Monſelice taken by Maximilian iv., 328. poſſeſſed 5 


by the Venetians v. 20. deſeribed 46. taken by 
the Confederates 47, 


Montagnana ſurrendered to Maximilian iv. 25 


taken by Chaumont v. 20. 
Mone fortino taken by the French i. 21 7. | 
Monte pulciano reſtored to the Florentines v. 251. 
Monte San Giovanni taken by the French 1 i. 218. 
Montone, River v. 503. 
Moravia, Biſhop of, Ambaſſador of Scotland to the 
Pope v. 204. ſent by him to Lewis 240. Nego- 
tiates. 267. harangues the en of Eng: 


land 385. 
 Mordano = 9 10 the French i 1. 


Morone highly blamed for — the Caltle | 
of Milan. vi. 369. his Speech to the Milaneſe 


viii. 143. his Character 312. manages a Plot 


ih. made a Priſoner 334. releaſed, and become 


Director to the Duke of Bourbon ix. 309. bribed 
over to the Intereſt of the Pontif 375. e 
with the Dutchy of Boviano x. 
Mortaru beſieged by & Pol x. 119. ſurrendered. 183. 
Motting, . 1 2 Speech of, vi. 131. killed 


158+ . 


Naldo, 
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Mugell Territory 11. 2430 pines by Rama- 
Solo x. 173. = | 


Naldo, Dionigi da, favours Valentino iii. 22. Offi» 
cer of the Venetians v. 81. 

Nantes, Cardinal of, employed by the Pope to de- 
mand a Peace v. 227. negotiates 267, 390. 

Naples, Origin of the Claims ot the Kings of France 
and Aragon, and of the Anjouin and Aragonian 
Parties, and of the conſequent Wars and Revo- 
lutions i. 35 4% 40. Naples and Sicily Fiefs of the 
Church x. 276. Inveſtiture granted to Charles of 
Anjeu 277. Sicily ſeparated ib, City of Naples 
revolts to the French 213. diſguſted at them 292. 
revolts to Ferdinando 367. Caſtles taken by the 
French 272. by Ferdinando 376. by the Spaniards 
iii. 202, 205. Claims of the Kings of Aragon 
on that Kingdom 29. divided between France 
and Spain 30. Quarrel conſequent 76. divided 
into Provinces by Alfonſo 79. War begun 82. 

City receives Gonſalvo 293, "Gefieged by Lautrech 

x. 6. Siege preſſed 17. its Progreſs 19. Progreſs 
of the War in the Kingdom 35. Hardſhips in 
the City 39, 52. Siege raiſed 63. ſeveral Exe- 
cutions 93. Viceroy. Sec e Lanzia, 
Moncada. 

Narni, Franceſco, French Envoy at Kun i. 213. 

Navarra, Pietro, Spaniſh Commander iii. 109. routs 
the French 180. takes Caſtel del Love by mining 
205. ſails to Naples v 243. taken Priſoner 427. 
enters the French Service vi. 302. beſieges and 
takes the Caſtle of Milan 361, 368-9. ſerves 
proſperouſly under Lautrech ix. 383, 410, 415. 

Priſoner x. 64. j 

Navarre, 
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Navarre, Kingdom claimed by the King of France 
vi. 64. ſeized by Ferdinaudo 85. attempted in 
vain to be recovered 89. King of France reco- ' 
vers it vii. 173, | 

Navigation wonderful iii. 306-7. 

Nauſau Ambaſſador from the Archduke of Auſtria 
to. the King of France vi. 292. 

Nemours, Duke, French Viceroy. of Naples iii. 8 1. 
- ſucceſsful 109. animates the French Combatants 
161. defeated and killed 189. | 

Nocera taken by Ferdinando 1. 30. by Navarra 
ix. 415. 

Naormanda, avaſt Ship ii. 76, 134. caſt away 142. 
Normandy, General of, imprudent v. 443. 458. 
curſed for. his Avarice and bad Counſels 462. 
Novara'taken by Orleans i. 315. beſieged by the 
Allies 358. furrendered 397. City recovered, 
and Citadel beſieged: by. Lodovico ii. 384. be- 
ſeged by the French vi. 149. Battle near 155. 
taken by Francis 331. quitted by the French 
viii. 120. City poſſeſſed by Lautrech ix. 366. 
recovered by — Imperialiſts x. rag Calle 

loſt and retaken 126. 

Nove Monte fle“, Magiſtracy of Siena viii. 176, 245. 
Chiefs expelled 246. Houſes plundered ix. 344. 

Novi taken by the Exiles of Genoa ii. 158. 


News — vi. 425. bebe 427. 
O. 


On. Faction, ſtrangely defeated 1 in Perugia di. 21. 
recalled iii. 142. 

Orexpe, Prince, his 8 in Council i. 408.— 
Captain General of the Imperial Army ix. 319. 
quits Rome. 441. retires into Naples 430. Vice- 
roy of Naples after the Death of. Moucada x. 39 


has Averſa ſurrendered to him, and the Trench 
General 
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General Officers made Prifoners ' 64. marches 
againſt the Florentines, and takes Spelle 1 50-1. 
takes Cortona and Arezzo 2 deteſts the 


Pope's Enterpriſe againſt the Liberty of his 


Country 167. beſieges Florence 175. takes La- 


tra 192. marches again ſt Feruccio, and raſhly 
puſhing forwards is killed 209. 

Orleans, Duke, at Genoa i. 119. in Piedmont 313. 
takes Poſſeſſion of Novara 356. gives Orange 
the Lye 415. King of France ii. 196. his prior 
Adventures 209. Ground of his Title to Milan 
206-7. See Lewis. | : 

Orſaia a remarkable Place ii. 25. 8 

Orfini agree with the King of Francc i. 204. their 
Towns attacked by the Pope ii. 144. defeat the 
Colonnas 149. agree with the Pope 151. routed 
by the Colonnas at Monticelli 220. Peace between 
the two Families 221. return on the Death of 
the Pope into their Poſſeſſions iii. 234. join the 
Spaniards 245. the Cauſe 246. Peace between 


them and the Colonnas 248. burn with Thirſt .' 


after Valentino's Blood 245. | ; 
Orfino, Virginio, Piero de Medici's Kinſman and 
Counſellor i. 15. purchaſes Caſtles of Franceſ- 
chetto Cibo, which gave Beginning to Diſturb- 
ances in 7taly 20. pacifies the Pontif with Mo- 
ney 68. appointed to obſerve the Colonnas 114. 
Head of the Faction of the Or/fint 126. invades 
the Territories of the Colonnas 153. remaining 
in the Aragonian Service, Captain General of the 
Royal Army, Great Conflable of the Kingdom 
of Naples, and allied to Alfonſo by marriage, per- 


mits his Children to agree with the King of 


France 203-4. retires with Count Pitighano un- 
der a French Paſs to Nala 225, made Priſoners 


| 


232. their Caſe repreſented 303. Virginio eſcapes 


ii. 16. aſſiſts Piero in attempting his Reſtoration 


to Florence 16. beſieges Gualdo in favour of the 
., Perugians 20. raiſes the Siege 25. goes into 
the French Service 28. marches with others of 
the Or/ini towards the Abruzzi 59. intreats the 
French in vain with Tears to attack the'Enemy 
with certain Victory 88. confined contrary to 
Articles in Caſtel dell' Uovo 101. there dies 152. 
 =——«Nicolo Count Pitigliano. See Pitigliano. 
Gianjordno taken and impriſoned by Ferdinando 
it. 101. his State attacked by Valentino iii. 147. 
m—Giovanni Lord of Ceri iii. 150. ſurrenders 
that Place, and retires to Piligliano 152.— 
Cardinal and others of the Ori Chiefs commit- 
red to the Caſtle of Sant Angelo 140. Cardinal 
dies of Poiſon 141.—Pagpolo ſtrangled by Valen- 
ino 143.—Franciotto created a Cardinal vii. 76, 
Julio thirſts after Valentino's Blood iii. 231.— 
Napoleone, Abbot of Farfa, committed to Priſon 
ix. 226. enters- Rome with others of the Or/int, 
and commits great Havock 411. routs and kills 
Biſhop Colonna x. 36. leaves the Service of the 
Florentines 196. 


Oſina, Biſhop, his Speech to Ceſar viii. 251. 


O/po beſieged in vain by the Germans vi. 245. 
Oftia taken by the Pope i. 110. ii. 133. 
Otranto fortified by the Turks viii, 102. 


Pacey, Richard, Ambaſſador to Venice viii. g. to 

Bourbon 137. 
Padoua, People inſolent iv. 294. ſurpriſed by the 
Venetian 296. Day celebrated at Venice 298. 
beſieged by Maximilian 330. City deſcribed 331. 
its Importance to Venice 332. Strength of the 
: Beſiegers 
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Beſiegers 334. of the Garriſon 336. its ſtupen- 
dous Fortifications 338.9. Aſſault miſcarries 
344. Siege raiſed 345. beſieged again vi. 181. 
Siege raiſed 184. 

Paliſſe, a French Commander iv. 303. goes againſt 
the Venetians v. 254. returns to the Milaneſe 
261. ſuddenly quits Romagna 442. oppoſes the 
Swiſs 460. abandons the Milaneſe 464, Se. 
killed at the Battle of Pavia viii. 207. 


Palombano and other Towns of the Savelli 1 urren- | 


dered to the Pope iii. 15. | h 

Parma and Piacenza ſubmit to the Pope v. 470. 
uſurped by him vi. 72. reſtored 366. recovered 
to the Church vii. 286. Parma Siege of, de- 
feated vii. 209. beſieged 207. Progreſs of the 
Siege 225. Conference of the. Generals 230. 
Siege raiſed 236. abandoned by the French 282. 
defended by Guicciardini 292. French repulſed 306. 


Paſs of no Validity in a Crime affecting the Life of 


a Pope vil. 70. j 

Pavia beſieged in vain by Lautrech vii. 347. by 
the King of France viii. 150. diſtreſſed 179. 
Battle there 204. taken and ſacked by Lautrech 
ix. 359. ſurpriſed by Leva x. 25. Town taken 
by Storm, and Caſtle ſurrendered to the Duke 
of Urbino 76. retaken by Leva 158.—Cardinal, 
Favourite of Pope Julius, ſhamefully abandons 
Bologna v. 2 20. killed by the Duke of Urbino. 22. 

Peace. See Treaty. 

Pepin's Donation to the Church x. 270. confirmed 
by Charlemagne, with Additions 271. 

Pera, a Suburb of Conſtantinople v. 85. 

Perſi, French General routs the Aragomans i. 174. 
fails to relieve Naples 375. defeats good Coun- 
ſel ii. 88. | | 

| H Perugia 
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Perugia repoſſeſſed by Baglions iii. 234. Appendage 

of the Church iv. 19. recovered by the Pope 
30. Revolution and the Baglioni reſtored vii. 
314-16. Deſign of the Florentines on it defeated 
326. evacuated by the Florentines, and left to 
Orange x. 164. | 

Peſaro, its Situation vii. 18. 

Peſchiera taken by the French iv. 257. retaken by 
Alviano vi. 143. 

Petrucci, Pandolfo, attains to the Government of 
Siena ii. 239. makes a Truce with the Florentines 
241. puts to Death his Father- in- law for oppo- 
ſing his Meaſures 242. leaves the City iii. 147. 


recalled 151. aſſiſts the Piſans 213. manages 


Cardinal Rauen 271. liberal of Promiſes 330. 
inveterate Enemy to the Florentines 377. his 
. double-dealing iv. 43. Advice to the Pope and 
Ferdinanda v. 309.—Alfonſo, Cardinal of Siena 
. - plots againſt the Pope's Lite vii. 67. impriſoned 
contrary to the Pope's Pais and Word of Ho- 
nour 69. degraded and ſtrangled in Priſon 72-3. 
Fabio expelled from Siena viii. 177— Borgheſe, 
Son of Pandelfo, a Hoſtage in France, permitted 


to return to Siena iii. 271.- Cardinal dies viii. 176. 


Philip. See Auſtria. | 

Piacenza reduced under the Dominion of the Duke 
of Milan vi. 112. deſcribed vii. 212. intended 
Sieges for Reaſons laid aſide vii. 215. ix. 223. 
See Parma. 

Pietra beſieged. in vain by the Venetians iv. 172. 

Pio, Alberto, count of Carpi, French Ambaſlador 
to Rome iv. 394. ſtimulates the Pope againſt 

the Duke of Ferrara v. 55. vi. 269. recovers 

Carpi v. 113. negotiates Peace in vain 147. 
Governor of Reggio and Rubiera viii. 64. 

| | P Piombino 


Piſtoja, Factions there iii. 19. 
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Piombino ſurrendered to Valentino iii. 66. ſuccoured 
by GConſalvo 364. . | | 
Piſa revolts from the Florentines i. 182. perſiſts 236. 


favoured by the French 246, 320. Affairs of 
294. Citizens ſupplicate King Charles 320. City 
coveted by Lodovico and the Yenetians ii. 7. en- 
couraged 39. protected by the Venetians 41. 
demoliſh their Citadel 37. offer their City to 
Lodovico ib. their Wars 117, 166, 230, 246. iii. 74, 
327, 354. former fatal Overthrow by Sea ii. 134. 
defeat the Florentines 217. declare themſelves 
Subjects of France iii. 12. pitied by the French 
14. take Librafatta ib. their Corn-fields de- 
ſtroyed 76, 210, 328. aſſiſted by the Genoeſe, 
Luccheſe, and Seneſe 213, 329. offer themſelves 
to the Genoeſe 62. rout the Florentines 357. leſs 
moleſted than uſual iv. 43. aſſiſt the Genoeſe 62. 
their Cauſe debated by the Kings of France and 


Aragon 108. weak and abandoned 111. di-. 


ſtreſſed 212. City propoſed to be depoſited ii. 
262. beſieged 349. by the French iii. 13. ſuc- 
coured 14. Siege propoſed 373. Reaſons for 
rejecting it 374. beſieged 380. Siege raiſed 
383. Treaty for reſtoring it to the Florentines 
iv. 183. ineffectual 185. blocked up by the 
Florentines 288. Attempt to relieve 1t ineffectual 
291. greatly diſtreſſed by Famine 76. ſubmits 
on advantageous Conditions to the Florentines 
292. appointed for a General Council v. 231. 
Two formerly held there 232. Council neglected 
by Maximilian 264, 323. opened 280. Acts 
made 281. Tumults there 320. tranſlated to 
Milan 321, Name and Authority extinguiſhed 
vi. 232. | 


Pitigliano, 
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Pitigliano, Count (Nicolo d Orſini) General of the 
Venetians ii. 291-4-5. his Opinion in a Council 
of War iv. 226. oppoſes Alviano 244, 246. 
why kept off from Battle 249. Commander in 
Padoua 336. his noble Reſolution 378. his 
Death 386. 
Pius III. (Franceſco Piccolomini) elected Pope iii. 
243. dies 250. | 
Pizzifalcone rendered famous by Lucullus i. 375. 
P56, Debate on paſſing vi. 342. 
Pontremoli r 1. 223. 
Pope, Manner of electing iii. 240. vii. 319. Elee- 
tion delayed vii. 313, 316. confirmed by Em- 
perors x. 273. veſted in Cardinals 275. pri- 
mitive State of Popes 279. they ſhake off Sub- 
jection to Emperors, oppoſe and depoſe them 
280-1, degenerate 284. induſtrious to raiſe 
Wars in Italy 286. 
Poppi Fortreſs ii. 251. 
Porto Venere attacked in vain by the Aragonians i. 
120. cannonaded in vain v. 89. | 
Portugal, King offers his Daughter in Marriage to 


Ceſar viii. 328. 
N Dicbveries ii. 304. 
Prato taken and ſacked vi. 49. 
Precaution in Congreſs of Princes iv. 100, 
Pregadi Council n. 3or. 
Princes formerly not uſed to extort Money i. 134. 
Proceſſion pompous iv. 101. 8 


Prodigies i. 132. iv. 223. vi. 63. 


Proverb of the Pope and Valentino iii. 216. 
Prujean ſinks his Gallies iii. 180. 

Ptolemy erroneous 111. 303. 

Pucci, Lorenzo, Pope's Datary vi. 22. 
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Rangone, Guido, a General Officer in the Confede- 


rate Army vii. 225, Captain General of the 
Florentines 365. viii. 65..refuſes to evacuate Mo- 
dena 85. comes too late to ſuccour Rome ix. 308. 
parleys with Orange, and obtains Liberty x. 64. 
Raffagnino a treacherous Governor 11. 329. 


Rapallo, Action there i. 143. 


Ravenna taken by the Pope iv. 261. aſſaulted by 
the French 405. Battle 419. ſacked 430. ſeized 
by the Venetians ix. 323. reſtored to the Pope 
x. 186. Origin of its Exarchate 267. 

Reggio ſubmits to the Pope vi. 8. Deſign of L' 
Eſcud on it defeated by Guicciardini vii. 190. 
taken by the Duke of Ferrara viii. 71, See 
Modena. 

Regno, Pope's Mitre v. 120. 

Renzo da Ceri, Venetian General v. 5. an active 
Officer vi. 276. acts againſt the Florentines vii. 
366. agrees with them 370. makes Excurſions 
viii. 67. defends Marſeilles with Succels 136. 
Rome unſucceſsfully ix. 298. | 

Republics immortal viii. 341. 

Rhodes Iſland taken by Solyman viii. 13. 

Ridolfi Gonfalonier of Florence vi. 56. 

Rigault, French Envoy ii. 76. 

Rimini ſeized by Sigiſmondo Malateſta vii. 371. re- 
ſtored to the Pope viii. 15. repoſſeſſed by Ma- 
lateſta ix. 324. recovered by the Pope x. 33. 

Riva beſieged in vain by the Germans iv. 170. 

Roccandulf, German General, ſucceſsful vi. 145. 

Romagna, State of ii. 367. Origin and Viciſſitudes 
of Eccleſiaſtic Vicars in that Country x. 281. 


invaded and conquered by Valentino iii. 21, 25, 


39. Revolution in 256. ſettled 326. 


Romans 
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Rome in Diſorder ili. 231. ſurpriſed by the Colon- 
245 ix. 170. taken and ſacked dy. the Impe- 
rialiſts 30a, 304. Biſhop, Head of the Church 
x. 265. Inhabitants refractory to Popes 283. 

Ronceſvalle, a noted Paſs of the Pirenees vi. go. 

Ronco (Vitis) River v. 303. 

Roſſo, Venetian Envoy to France viii. 411. 

Rouen, (Buſſ d Ambois) Archbiſhop, made a Car- 
dinal ii. 259. Legate of France iii. 21. nego- 
tiates with Halians 69. confers with Maximilian 

| 2 Advocate for the Pope 105. deputed to 

aguenau 353. treats with Maximilian 284. his 
impolitic Step 383. labours under a Diſorder 
390. dies v. 40. much wanted 53. 

Rovigo, Poleſine of, ſeized by the Venetians iv. 
368. abandoned by them v. 19. poſſeſſed by 
the Pope's Troops 100. City ſurpriſed by Al- 
viano vi. 278. 

Rubiera taken by the Duke of Ferrara viii. 72. 

Ryffi taken by the Pope iv. 460. by the French 


V. 402. 
| S. 


Sals beſieged in vain by the French iii. 272. 
Salviati, Cardinal, Pope's Legate viii. 326. 
Salluzzo, Marquis, Michel Agnolo, General in the 


French Service ix. 208, 225, 310, 416. ſurren- 


ders Averſa, and himſelf and General Officers 
Priſoners x. 64.—Marquiſate Commotion in iii. 
272. 

San FR Paſs quitted 1. 220. 

San Leo taken by Stratagem vi 419. 

San Piero in Vincola, Catdinal, retires to Oftia 1. 31 I. 
his Character 83. retires into France 91. his 
Advice to the Florentines 184. elected Pope iii. 


25 1. See Julius. 
San 


Romans, King of, preſumptive Emperor vii. 112. 
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San Regolo, Action there ii. 21 7. | 

San Severino, Cardinal deſerts the Pope v. 111. 

addreſſes Maximilian 266. Galeazzo, Fs Brother 
fortunate ib. propoſed to him to march to Rome 
againſt the Pope 324—Kobert, famous General, 
killed iv. 170.—City taken by the French ii. 31. 

Sant Angelo Fort taken by St Pol x. 123. taken by 
Storm by the Imperialiſts 180. 

Santa.Crace, Cardinal ſent to Ceſar iv. 116. deſerts 

the Pope v. 111. aſpires to the Popedom 265. 
affronted 322. his Character 394, 411. Legate 
of the Council 411. inſolent 435, he and San 


Severino in Cuſtody vi. 115, bumbled and re- 


ſtored 169. 

Sarni famous for a Battle between Annibal and 
Marcellus 1. 375. | 

Sartirano taken by the Imperialiſts viii. 114. 

Sarzana and Sarzanella ſold to the Genoeſe ii, 56. 

Saſſatello Head of the Guelfs in Bologna v. 225+ 

Saſſuolo Caſtle v. 56. taken by the Pope's Troops 

133. 

Savanarola, a preaching Friar i. 268, exhorts 
K. Charles 318. his Predictions ii. 115. Authority 
171. tragical End 196, 204. 

Savona diſmembered from the Genoeſe ix. 408. re- 
gained x. 81. 

Savoy, Duke Filippo ii. 85. dies 184. Succeſſor 
ſigns a Treaty with Lewis 325. 

Scala Paſs taken by the Calories v. 42. 

Scotland, King defeated and ſlain vi. 226. 

Secco unfortunately killed ii. 119. 


Selymus, Turk, enters on his Reign by Parricide vii. 


91. defeats the Perſians 94. conquers Syria and 
Egypt 97. Scheme for attacking 100, dies 103. 
Seminara, Battles i. 362. ili. 72. 


Sforza, 
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Sforza, Lodovico, Regent of Milan i. 6. ambi- 
tious 16, ſtimulates the Pope 23. ſollicits a 
French Invaſion 42. marries his Niece to Maxi- 
milian 74. inveſted with Milan 78. amuſes the 
Allies 111. meets the French King at Aſti 145. 

Duke of Milan 160. covets Piſa 208. alarmed 
at the French Progreſs 279. inveſted with Milan 

his wiſe Conduct ii. 3. alarmed 78. re- 
fuſes the Sovereignty of Piſa ii. 38. conceited 

52. called Moro 55. baffled 131. reſolves to 
aſſiſt the Florentines 216. quarrels with the Ve- 
netians 222. obnoxious to the Yenetians 281, 
313. embarraſſed 315. craves Aid of the Turk 
and Florentines 317. diſtreſſed 321, impolitic 
324. his Forces 326. Speech 330. flies into 
Germany 342. recalled 377. recovers Como 378. 


Milan 379. Novara 384. betrayed by the Swiſs 


389. ends his Days in a Priſon 393. his Cha- 
racter 3494——Aſcamo Cardinal cenſured i. 12. 
© betrayed 390. confined 394. dies in Rome iii. 
362. Maſſimiliano, Son of Lodovico iv. 16. 
put in Poſſeſſion of Milan 80. capitulates with 
the French King, and retires into France 370.— 
Franceſco, other Son of Lodovico, Convention 
between the Pope and Emperor to put him in 
Poſſeſſion of his Father's State vii. 18 1. he arrives 
from Trent at Pavia 339. joyfully received at 
Milan 342. Caſtle of Milan reſigned to him viii. 
18. Attempt upon his Life 52. put in Poſſeſſion 
of the Dutchy 309. ſuſpicious of Cæſar 311. 
his Anſwer to Demands 336. diſpoſſeſſed ot his 
State 337. League for his Reſtitution ix. 37. 
ſurrenders the Caſtle of Milan 121. ratifies the 
League 124. appears before Cæſar x. 185. re- 
ceives the Inveſtiture, and is reſtored to his * 
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186, 189,——Caterina, Governeſs of Imola and 
Forli i. 122. Capitulates with the French 175. 
devoted to Lodovico ii. 228. her _ Beha- 
viour 373. | 

Sheep, Duty on in Puglia ii. Giza 

Siena, City and Government i. 198. under French 

Protection 309. Sieneſe routed by the Florentines 
ii. 18. governed by Pandolfo Petrucci 242. Com- 
motion in the City viii. 176. agrees with Cæſar 

244. Revolution 246. beſieged by the Pope's 
Army ix. 94. which is routed before it 126. 

ion, Biſhop, acceptable to the Pope. iv. 383. 
made a Cardinal v. 194 his perfidious Dealings 

vi. 11 his Speech to the Swiſs 347. 

Sifteron, Biſhop, Nuncio at the French Court iv. 5. 
made Archbiſhop of Aix 24. 

Soderini, Pagol Antonio's Speech i. 252 — 
choſen Gonfalonier of Florence iii. 103. Plot 

againſt his Life v. 144. his Speeches 296. vi. 

39. his unwary Step 47. depoſed and exiled 53. 
Giovan Vittorio, Ambaſſador of Florence at 
the Congreſs of Mantoua vi. 28. 

Solyman, Turkiſh Sultan, takes Rhodes viii. 13. de- 
feats and kills Lewis King of Hungary ix. 165. 

. repulſed from Vienna x. _— . retreats out of 
Hungary 229. | 

Spain, Jobn, Prince, dies ii. 184. divided into 
Kingdoms iii. 346. Inſurrection in vii. 159. 
Sovereigns of. See Ferdinando King of Spain. 

Spaniards odious to the Romans iii. 231. Soldiers 
diſorderly 324. in high rern v. 354. 
mutiny vi. 25. 

Spaniſh Fleet ſaved by a Lady iii. 203. Spaniſh and 
Eccleſiaſtic — diſtruſt each other vi. 345. 

Specie poſſeſſed by the Eccleſiaſtic Troops v. 64. 

I Speech 
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Speech of Belgigiaſo to the King of France i. 43. 
of San Piero in Vincola 130. of Ferdinando wake 
. Neagolitans 227. of a Piſan 242. of a Floren- 
tine 245. of Antonio Soderini 252. of Veſpucci 
261. of Tremouille 402. of Prince of Orange 
408. of Grimani ii. 265. of Treviſano 273. of 
Lodevico to the People of Milan 330. of Duke 
of Nemours iii. 361. of Gonſjalvo 163. of a Ge- 
noeſe iv. 75. of Maximilian 85. of Foſcarino 
123. of Gritti 136. of Treviſans 204. of a Ve- 
it netian Ambaſſador to Maximilian 265. of the 
| Doge of Venice 314. of a Vicentine v. 22. of the 
| Prince of Aubait in anſwer 30. of Trivulze 163. 
of the Pape to the Bologneſe 211. of Piero Sode- 
rin 296. of Faix to his Soldiers 378; 412. of 
Piero Saderini vi. 39. of Mottino a Swiſs to his 
Countrymen 151. of the Cardinal of Sion 347. 
of the Duke of Urbino vii. 57. of Gritt: viii. 22, 
of Carnaro 32. of Guicciardini to the Madeneſe 
70. of Marone to the Milaneſe 143. of the Biſhop 
of Ofma to Charles V. 251. of the Duke of A 
in Anſwer 262. of the Great Chancellor againſt 
releaſing the King of France 373. of the Vice- 
toy of r in Anſwer 385. of a Milaneſe to 
the Duke of Baurbon ix. 102. Pope's Speech in 
a Conſiſtory 166. — | 
Spelle furrendered to Orange x. 151. 
Spilimberto taken by Chaumont v. 115. 
Fort taken it. 352. 
St. Malo, Cardinal fent to Florence i. 249. retards 
the Operations of War ii. 82, 107, 162, 187. 
deſerts the Pope v. 111. 
Stradiotti, Venetian. Light Horſe i. 324. 
Stratagem ii. 250-1. iii. 106. v. 105. vi. 417. 
miſcarries vi. 206. N 
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Gurlgenia, Cardinal, negotiates a Reconciliation of 
the French King with the Pope v. 267, 390. 
Suares, Spaniſh Agent vii. 27. Plots againſt the 


Duke of Urbino 55. executed 61. 


Suffolk, Earl, beheaded iv. 10. vi. 211. Duke in- 


vited into France vi. 210. honourably diſmiſſed 
261. | 105 


wifs, their Demands of the French iii. 106. at 


War with them 169. French compliant 172. 
refuſe to ſerve againſt Ceſar, &c. iv. 164. grown 
proud v. 7. in motion againſt the French 50. 
demand a Paſſage 72. their Progreſs 73. retire 
home 75. treacherous and unruly 75-6. con- 
cerned for the Yenetians 257. Account of their 
Situation and Conſtitution 329 their Valour and 


Love of Money 330. contumacious and ungo- 


vernable 331 their Heads venal 15. involved 
in Civil War i. deſcend into the Milaneſe 334. 
their Demands ſupplied ib. their Proceedings 
336. return inglorious 339. grant the Pope 
6000 Foot 455. enraged againſt Lewis 456, 


deſcend into Lombardy 459. march to attack 
the Milaneſe 461. in high Reputation vi. 9). 


courted by France 98. offer to defend Milan 
184. their fierce Anſwer to the Viceroy 137. 
defeat the French 158. beſiege Dijon 219. make 
Peace 220. their Offers to the Pope 285. reje&t 
French Offers 100, 300. deſcend into Ttaly 312. 


Part return home 336. defeated 336. return 


home 360. renew their League with France 388. 


vü. 176. defcend into the Bergameſe vii. 262. 


defert the French 265. grant Troops to them 
329. complain to Laujrech 345. repulſed with 
great Loſs 350. 11000 in the French Army vin. 
111. — 117. not valiant 
% 2 
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at the Battle of Pavia 206. arrive in the Confe- 
derate Camp ix. 68-9, 95. degenerate and ava- 
ricious 96. their General's Declaration in Coun- 


cl 119. 
. 


7 aranto ſurrendered to the Venetians ii. 141. re- 
ſtored to Federigo 142. nent in vain by the 
Vienetians x. 58. 0 

- arlatano, a brave Officer iii. 15. routs ths Flo- 
rentines 357. called to Sei IV. 51. 

Taro Battle i. 328. | | 

Ten Council of ii. 201. _ T: 

Termini, Duke, Spaniſh Commander v. 1055 

Terranuova, French defeated near iii. 134. 

Terrouane beſieged by the Engl vi. 21 185 taken 

218, demoliſhed 223. | 

Tivoli, Biſhop, Apoſtolic Nundo negotiates Peace 

at the French Court v. 251, 267, 326. Pope's 
Legate in Avignon 441. ſent from the French 

Court with Articles of Peace to Rome ant 

Todi Exiles reſtored vii. 322. | 

Tortona taken by the French ii. 329. 

Toſcanella taken # plundered by the French i. 30). 

Tournay taken by the Engliſb vi. 223. reſtored Vii. 
108. taken by Charles 288. 

Treaty for reſtoring Piſa to the Floreivimes iv, 16 3. 

Treaty of Peace between Charles of France and Fer- 

diinando of Spain i. 70. Charles and Maximilian 72. 
_ Charles. and the Florentines 195, 388. Charles and 
the Or/iw 204. Charles and Pope Alexander 210. 

of Vercelli 399. | Ferdinando King of Naples, the 

Pope, Spain, and Venetians ii. bo. Pope and 

Orſini 131. Orſini and Colonnas 221. Lewis and 

Ferdinando 260. Lewis and the Archduke 261. 

120 Towns and England i, Valentino and Benttuoglia 

5 ili. 
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ni. 40, 132. Valentino and Florentines 45. of 
Magione 121. Valentino and the Confederates 
1.30. of Blois 175. Valentino and the French 237 


pe Julius and Valentino 267. Bajuzet and the 


— 298: Articles 300. Lewis and Maxi- 
milian and Archduke 339. Lewis and Ferdinando 
384. Pbilip and Ferdinando iv. 9, 11. Pbilip 
and Henry VII. 10. Pope and Lewis 23. Kings 
of France, Spain, and the Florentines 216. ſecret 
Article 217. diſhonourable to the Kings ib. 
Piſans and Florentines 292. Pope and King of 
France 299. Maximilian and Florentines 348. bo- 
tween Maximilian and Venetiaus ineffectual 382. 
Maximilian and Ferdinando 384. Pope and Swiſs 
v. 7. new between Maximilian and Lewis 44. 

140. Swiſs and Lewis vi 220. Henry VIII. 9 
Lewis 259. diſagreeable to the Pope, Maximi- 


lian, and Ferdinando, but acceptable to the Swiſs 


263-4-5. King Francis and the Archduke 293. 
Francis and Fregoſo 306. French and Swiſs' 334. 


broken off 335. of Noyon 427. between Maxi- 
milian and Venetians 436. French King and Swiſs 


437. Pope and Duke of Urbino vii. 88. Eng- 


—_ viii. 207. * 101 


land and France 106. Cæſar and Venetians viii. 


42. at Madrid between Cægqar and Francis 401. 


Pope and. Colonnas ix. 163. Pope and Impe- 
tialiſts 320, Pope and Cæſar x. 129. Cæſar 
and King of France 139. _— and Nen 186. 
Czar and the Venetians ib. 

r reaty of Partition of — iü. 30. notified 51. 
cenſured 3a. juſtified 53. 

T remouille, French General i. 3 35. bis Speech in 


Council 402. the beſt Officer in France iii. 220. 
marches for Jtaly 221. 3 at hs Battle of 


Trent, 
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Trent, Conference at iii. 70. Operations of War on 


that Side iy, 1 70. Congreſs at 175. 


vg Bridge, an important Poſt, abandoned by 
the French v. 71. : : 


E revigi firm to the Venetians iv. 279. 


Treuiſano, Marchione, his Speech in Council ii, 
. 273.—Domenico,” his Speech iv. 204.— Angelo, 
Commander of a Fleet 365. his Proceedings 

- 367-8. routed, and eſcapes by Flight 376. 

Triefte taken by the Venetians iv. 169. 

Tripok taken by the Spaniards v. 60. | 

Trivulzs, Gianjacopo, deſerts tothe French i. 223. 
- this Speech 402. King's Lieutenant ii. 74. takes 
Boſco 159. Governor of Milan 375. his bad 
Management 375-6. his Speech on paſſing the 
Ada iv. 240. his Counſel to Chaumont 371. 
his Opinion on the Operations of War v. 155. 
his Speech in a Council of War 163. commands 
the French Army 174. his warlike Operations 
186: 9. rejects Maximilians Demands 198. agrees 
with — 199. takes Concordia 205. paſſes the 
Vanaro 207. takes Caſtel Franco 208. takes poſt 
at Laino 210. takes Bologna 221. his Anſwer 
to the Pope 227. recovers Mirandola 241. his 

1 Saying on the Battle of Marignano vi. 357. 
General of the Yenetians 375. his Death and 
Character vii. 109.——Teodoro conſtituted Ge- 
neral of the Venetian Forces ib. diſmiſſed viii. 44. 
procures vaſt Offers from the French to the Duke 
of Ferrara g. Governof of Genoa x. 50. retires 
into the Caſtle on account of the Plague: 71. 
ſutrenders the. Caſtelletto 8 11. 

Trace between France and Spain ii. 164, 182. Se- 

i» uſe and Floxeiitifies 241. Lewis and Maximilian 
_ i. 28. France and Spain 274, 322. _ 
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milian and Yenetians v. 178, 400, Kings of 
France and Aragon vi. 118. King of Aragor's 
Motives 120. Truce prolonged 240, between 
the Pope and Cæſar ix. 173, 205. ** 
Turk. See Bajazet, Selymus, Solyman. 
Tyrant applied by 1talians ii. 368. 


U.. 

Valeggio an important Paſs iv. 372. 1 
Valentina Daughter of the Duke of Milan ii. 206. 
Valentino (See Borgia) cauſes his Brother to be 

murdered ii. 177. he, his Brother, and Father 
charged with inceſtuous Paſſion x. 260. rejected 
for a Huſband by Charlotte ii. 316. marries 
Madem. d Albret 317 .General 367. invades Ro- 
magna 369. takes Forli 374. created a Noble- 
man of Venice iii. 22. beſieges Faenza in vain, 2 3. 
takes it 34. agrees with Bentivoglio 40. his De- 
mands of the Florentines 42. agrees with them 
45. his villainous Act 59. takes Piombino 66. 
obnoxious to Lewis go. ſeizes the Dutchy of Ur- 


bino 92. his Cruelty at Camerino 98. formidable 


to Lady 113. Remonſtrance againſt him 118. 
Confederacy againſt him 120. his Motto 123. 
his Troops routed 126. his fair Speeches 128. 
accommodated with the Confederates 130. takes 
Senigaglia 135. ſeizes the confederate Chiefs 137. 
takes Citta di Caſtello and Perugia 142. attacks 
the Orfini 147. curbed by 'the King of France 
149. poiſoned by miſtake 225-7. his languiſh- 
ing Complaints 230. agrees with the French 237. 
leaves Rome 241. returns 243. aſſaulted 247. 
flies 250. . agrees with Pope Julius 267. arreſted 
268. his Troops diſarmed 269. committed 
_ Priſoner to Oftia 318. eſcapes 326. 3 
_ 


. 
and highly careſſed by Gonſalvo ib. ſent by him 
Priſoner to Spain 32 1. confined 322. eſcapes 
ont of Priſon, and is killed iv. 46. 
Valenza betrayed 329. taken and recovered viii. 54. 
— Duke. See Borgia. | 
Valiano Bridge ii. 18, 26. | 
Valleſe People, Account of v. 331. 
Valori aſſaſſinated ii. 201. 
Varano Lord of Camerino ſtrangled by Valentino iii. 
98. his Son recalled 129. 
Vareſe occupied by the Swiſh v. 71. 334. 
Udine, Capital of PYriuli, Deſign on miſcarries iv. 
310. ſurrendered to the Germans v. 260. 
Venantio, Son of Varano, Lord of Camerino taken 
Priſoner i. 374. 
Venetians formidable to 7tvly i 7. aſpire at its Sove- 
reignty 9. Neuter in War on Naples 103. anſwer 
the French 104. their artful Anſwer to Piero de 
Medici 193. alarmed at the French Erogreſs 280. 
Debate on protecting the Piſans ii. 42. reſolve 
on their Protection 52. oppoſe Reſtitution of 
Piſa 169, 191. plead their Merits 194. Doge's 
' Anſwer to the Florentines 235. Admiral baniſhed 
371. obſequious to the French 391. aſpire at 
Romagna iii. 258. beſiege Paenza 259. Anſwer 
to Pope Julius 262. take Places in Romagna 
266. their Loſſes from the Turk zoo. their 
Spicery Trade intercepted 301. excluded from 
the League 341. their Affairs with mope Julius 
350, ſend Ambaſſadors to him 352. obnoxious 
to him iv. 5. refuſe a Paſſage to Maximilian 
25. courted by Maximilian and the King of 
France 123. Senate embarraſſed 124. Reſolu- 
tion and Anſwer to Maximilian 147. Conduct 


of the Senate occaſions a War againſt them 188. 
_ . highly 
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highly provoke Maximilian 189. complained of 
by the King of France 190. affront the Pope 
191. reject the Pope's Offers 203. attempt in 
vain to detach Maximilian from the League of 
Cambray 207. prepare for their Defence 220. 
uſe their utmoſt to break the Confederacy 221. 
fail in the Attempt 222. diſappointed of Troops 
224. different Opinions of their Generals 226. 
both rejected 228. appeal againſt the Pope's 
Bull 235. Doge's Anſwer to the French Denun- 
ciation of War 236. their Forces 237. recover 
Trevi 239. avoid a Battle 242. Number of 
Forces 245. defeated 249. their terrible Conſter- 
nation 253. Prepare for Defence 255. attacked 

on all Sides 261. abandon heir Towns on the 
Terra firma 264. abandon P. lia and Romagna 
272. Reflections on their Afiairs 274. Pope 
concerned for them 275. their Hopes revive 
277. recover Padoua 296. Lignago 298. mourn- 
-ful Entry. of their Ambaſſadors into Rome 311. 
Speech of the Doge. 314. young Noblemen en- 
gage to defend Padoua 327. Anſwer to the Pope 
359. take Places 364. - provoked at the Duke 
of Ferrara 366. Expedition againſt him 367. 
rout the Duke of. Ferrara 369. erect an admir- 
able Fortification 373. their Fleet deſtroyed 376. 
abſolved by the Pope on Conditions 395. retreat 
before the Enemy v. 19. recover Vicenza 77. 
beſiege Verona in vain 78. Venetian Bailo 84. 
their Flight from Bologna 221. retreat to Padoua 
and Trevigi 255. ſend Noblemen to thoſe Places 
ib. rout a French Party 258. ſeparate from the 
Swiſs vi. 13. Agreement with Maximilian ſolli- 
cited in vaingg4, $1. their Conſtancy 173. 


prudent Refiaion 175. their Territories ra- 
| r 
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vaged 187. defeated 197. Compromiſe with 
Ceſar takes no Effect 202. new Compromiſe 
243. Embaſly to the King of France 371. pro- 
long the Truce with Maximilian vii. 106. aſ- 
ſemble their Troops to aſſiſt the French 205. 
"retire 209. ſollicited by Cæſar and King of Eug- 
land againſt the French viii. 9. make a Treaty 
with Cæſor 43. alarmed at Cz/ar's Increaſe of 
Power 212. ſollicit the Pope to join againſt him 
221. Treaty with the Viceroy of Naples miſ- 
carries 295. Anſwer to the Imperial Plenipo- 
tentiary 341. prepare againſt Cæſar ix. 27. 
League with the Pope and the King of France 
37. ſeize Ravenna 323. averſe to reſtoring it 
393. their Fleet ſuffers 407. their Gallies ill 
provided x. 60 remiſs in the War 89. inclined 
to Peace 156, conclude a Peace with Cæſar 180. 
- refuſe to enter into a new Confederacy for the 
Defence of tach 237. 15 
Venice, its happy Situation and Commodities iv. 
317-8-9. Fire at vi. 242. FEW} 
Ventimigliv, Alfonſo Fregoſo, Biſhop of apprehende 
v. 202. plots to ſurpriſe Ferrara vii. 142. 
Vercelli City i. 38 3. Treaty 399. 
/erona coveted by the King of France iv. 302, 390. 
deſcribed 380. Actions in its Territory 386. 


attempted in vain by the Venetians v. 12. be- 


ſieged in vain 78. beſieged again vi. 430. re- 
lieved 434. reſtored to the Venetians 439. 
Verrucola taken by the Florentines iii. 2 10. 


Veruli Biſhop, impriſoned by the Swiſs vii. 284. 


Veſpucci, Speech to the Magiſtracy of Florence i. 261. 
Viareggia plundered by the Florentines v. 214. 

Vitenza, People take an Oath toy Maximilian iv. 
345. recovered by the Yenetiahs 362, ſubmits 
OOF? to 


its 
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to the Germans v. 21. Speech of a Vicentine to 

the Confederate Generals 22. Inhabitants ſub- 
mit at Diſcretion 34. recovered by the Yenetians 
77. its Importance vi. 69. Battle 179. 'aban- 
doned by the Spaniards 275. plundered 426. 

Viceroy, See Cardona, Lanoia. 

Vico taken by the Florentines ii. 233. iii. 210. 

Vicovaro taken by Valentino iii. 150. 

Vienna, Turks repulſed from x. 178. 

Viſconti Family i. 75. Head of Ghibellins 325. 
Galeazzo obtained a noble Victory v. 208, 
"Bonifacio attempts to murder the Duke of Milan 
viii. 52. 

Vitelli Cami and Pagolo enter the Aruxzi ii. 57. 
Camillo killed 89. Pagolo General of the Floren- 
tines 218. takes the Field ſucceſsfully 230, c. 
takes Librafatia 246. marches into the Caſentino 
252. his cautious Conduct 254. creates Adver- 
ſaries 293. marches againſt the Yenetians 295. 
beſieges Piſa 349. his fatal Error 353. raiſes 
the Siege 358. tortured and beheaded 359. Ar- 
ticles againſt him 360. Opinion of him 361. 
Giovanni defends the Fort of Genivolo againſt. 
the Pope v. 193. Vitelli return to Citta di Caſtel- 
lo iii. 234. 

Vitello, Biſhop of Bologna, ſurrenders the Citadel 
to the Bologneſe v. 225. 

Vitellozzo, his Stratagem ii. 150. his Eſcape 359. 
acts againſt the #lorentines iii. 94. retires 97. 
takes Poſſombrone 134. ſtrangled 137. Remark 
138. 

225 Cæſar's Ambaſſador, refides with the Pope 
and takes Poſſeſſion of Modena in his Maſter's 
Name v. 171. engages to obſerve a ſtrict Neu- 
trality between the Pope and the French King 


K 2 173. 
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173. ſollicits in vain the Surrender of the Cita- 
del of Bologna to Ceſar 225. 

Volterra, Cardinal, employed in yain by the Fo- 
rentines to mollify the Pope vi. 34 City ſur- 
rendered to the Pope x. 201. retaken by Ve- 
ruccio 203. 

Urbino, Guidebaldo Duke, lifts with the Allies ii. 

o. intitled Governor by the Venetians 237. in- 
vades the Caſentino 252. flies his Dominions iii. 
92. returns 121. returns to Venice 133.— 
Franceſco Maria Duke, and General of the Ec- 
cleſiaſtic Forces iv. 258-9. takes Lugo v. 67. 
at Variance with the Cardinal of Pavia 106. de- 
camps from Bologna 221. kills the Cardinal of 
Pavia 229. treats ſecretly with Lewis 429. at- 

- tempts to recover his State vii. 7. takes Urbino 
14. attacks Yano in vain 16, challenges Lorenzo 
28. Plot againſi him 52. his Speech to his 
Army 57. invades Ty/cany 61. agrees with the 
Baglioni 63. invades the Marca 77. beſieges 
Corinaldo in vain 78. his Fleet defeated 83. at- 
tempts Riminl in vain 84. repulſed from Augbi- 

ara 85. diſtreſſed 86. agrees with the Pope 88. 
retires to Mantoua go. recovers his State 308. 
miſcarries before Siena 325. General of the Ve- 
netians viii. 44. paſſes the Te/ino 112. takes 
Biagraſſa 118. General of the Army of the 
League ix. 51. his ſlow Motions 65 7% 71. 
decamps from Milan in a Hurry 77. his Rea- 
ſons 78. Guicciardini's Anſwer to them 80, 
Duke perſiſts in his Reſolutions 81. cenſured 
82. his high Words 84. Reaſons aſſigned of 
his Conduct 85. his Deſigns abortive 182. diſ- 
concerted 185. marches againſt Fron/perg 196. 


fruſtrates the Counſel of Cuicciardini 204. his 
Counſels 
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Counſels on reſtraining Bourbon 246. cenſured 
248. Cauſe of his Remiſſneſs 250. ſuſpected 
276. his flow Motions towards the Relief of the 
Pope 312 70 319. ſets out poſt for Venice, &c. 
370. takes, Pavia much to his Honour x. 76. 
diſſuades an Enterpriſe on Milan 89. his Coun- 
ſel and Reaſons 124. provides only for Security 
of the garriſoned Towns 137. included in * 


Peace between Ceſar and the Vexetians 15 7. =o 


War, old Way. of making v viii. 100. 


Firtemberg, Duke, diſpaliciſed of his —.— : 


vil. 151.. recovers them x. _ 
Wolſey's Fall x. 115. See Tonk. 
"hs 


Yerk, Archbiſhop, Envoy of Heery VII. 20 9 


iv. 312. created a Cardinal v. 194. commiſ- 
ſioned to ſign a League 449. exhorts the Pope 
to Conſtancy 451. negotiates Peace vi. 256. 
ambitious Upſtart viii. 126, 130. his Fall x. 


115. 
4 
Zitolo da Perugia, a brave Venetian Officer killed 


v. 61. 
Zone torrid iii. 303. 
Zurich, Swiſs Canton of greater Authority vii, 264. 
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AGE 93, Line 7, read Prince of Orange. 
P Nh 6, dle Three.—p. 113, 7 6 read 
Biſhopric,—p. 134, J. 18, read Adrian —p. 143. 
J. 12, r. two Hundred. —p. 173, J. 1, r. were. 
N. 176, I. 13, r. Beſiegers.—p. 179, J. 14, r. Pope. 
p. 186, J. 9, r. he.— p. 214, J. 18. r. became. 

om p. 261 40 387, the 
Dates iu the Margin to be amittdt. 
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